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CHAPTER I. 



COLLISION. 



It was a very dull and depressing day: a thick and 
dirty fog had been succeeded by continuous small rain. 
It was besides cold and raw ; while, notwithstanding the 
bright fires Mrs. Cecil Mortimer heaped up, every room 
was dark ; and in order to see, it was necessary to sit 
very near the window. Ruth lay in a couch in the 
small breakfast parlour which had been given up to 
her and Ellen. She was pale and almost emaciated, 
and now the tears were rolling over her face, while 
Ellen, seated at a little distance, and looking nearly 
as pale, had let her work drop and was trying to cheei? 
her little sister. 

" If I could only live with you, Nellie ! somewhere— 
anywhere!" 
" But you see, Hetty seems to be very comfortable 
*vol. in. B 
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and happy, and you will have Bessie's children," 
rejoined Ellen, 

"Hetty is so different! She can make herself 
pleasant Every one likes Hetty." 

" And yon will have Bessie. Don't yon know how 
fond yon always were of her ? Ton will be able to 
comfort her if you try." 

" Oh, no ; how can I ? She will be talking of— of 
poor John, and, though I am very sorry for her and 
him, how can I? She would be sure to find out that I 
did not really love him." 

" It is not the least likely that she would speak of 
him to you. When I said, ' comfort her,' of course I 
meant indirectly, and by showing her love and kind- 
ness." 

" I had rather stay with you," Ruth persisted ; "you 
arc my sister : why shouldn't we live together ?" 

" Because, you know, I have left my home. It can't 
be helped now, Ruth," she said, in a hasty, dry tone of 
voice. "Perhaps, some day — who knows? — I may 
have — — " 

But she chocked herself, and leaning her head on her 
liand seemed for a time lost in some train of thought 
suggested by her last words. 

"Perhaps, what? What were you going to say? 
Oh, Ellen ! if you were to marry now, might I then 
live with you?" As she received no answer, she went 
on as if half speaking to herself: a That would be very 
nice I And Hetty would come and see us sometimes. 
But she says she is quite determined to marry young, 
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and she wonders at your being still unmarried at your 

age." 

"Indeed! So Hetty has settled it all?" exclaimed 

Ellen, half-absently, yet amused. 

"Yes; she and I used to talk and settle it all: 
when I was so very unhappy, she used to tell me to 
cheer up, for I should soon have a comfortable home, 
and do just as I liked ; and when I asked her what 
she meant, she laughed and said she meant to be 
married. I told her she might not be asked : some 
people, even pretty people, were not. Then she laughed 
again, and coloured up, and showed me a ring which 
was on her finger, and said that was a proof that she 
had both been asked and had answered." 

** Very pretty ! And pray who may " 

But a loud knock at the street-door interrupted Ellen, 
and caused Ruth to start up with a brighter face. 

(t I am sure that is Mr. Vaughan ; he said he should 
be here about this time/ 9 

" You seem very fond of him," observed Ellen, getting 
up, and then drawing her chair nearer to Ruth's 
couch. 

" To be sure I am. He is the nicest and the dearest 

man I ever saw. And, Ellen " she gave a little 

knowing nod, and smiled, in a way to make poor Ellen's 
face anything but pale, as it had been ; but whatever 
joke she was about to utter, was stopped by the entrance 
of Mr. Vaughan himsel£ 

He had been staying with some acquaintance, not 
very near Poole, but he had made an excuse almost 

B 2 
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every day to ride into the town. He and Ruth were 
sworn allies: he brought her grapes and amusing 
books ; he told her anecdotes, and managed to chase 
way her usual timid shyness, so that she always 
greeted him with a smile of pleasure, and even counted 
up the hours for his visits. 

To Ellen, too, his presence had brought comfort; 
his regard for her was so true and so unobtrusive. 

She bore the slight rallying which her friend Louisa 
could not quite abstain from, with great sang-froid. 
Only once had any word or look on his part at all 
upset her perfect confidence in his " friendship." That 
once there was a something, not in the words them- 
selves, but in the tone in which they were spoken 
and in the look and gesture which accompanied them, 
which had made her conscious and uncomfortable. 
This, together with Ruth's evident horror of the pro- 
posal to live with her father and stepmother, and her 
urgent and openly expressed wish that Ellen had a 
home for her, had given rise to a train of thought 
which would return almost in spite of herself, and which 
caused her much trouble. Although she had always 
confidently sheltered herself under the idea of her 
" friendship" with him, and had more than once denied 
his even desiring it to be anything else, she knew 
now that this was not quite true. She began to feel 
that it rested with herself, and that he struggled hard 
against his own feelings when he obeyed her. She 
recalled all her convictions as to Granville's coolness, 
and asked, if she could ever meet with Mr. Vaughan's 
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equal ? How often did she consider the question now, 
unconscious how much Ruth's wistful pleading for a 
home, joined to her own desire for independence, 
advanced Mr. Vaughan's cause. Then she began fo 
look on it in another way ; saying that it was not right 
to keep him much longer in suspense : that it was no- 
thing but a phantom — the ghost of an early idea — which 
had come between her and him, and prevented her 
from appreciating and doing justice to Mr. Yaughan. 
But now — now that she saw it was right to give up 
the old hope, it would be different She should see 
Mr. Vaughan with other eyes. She blamed herself 
for not having sufficiently valued such a faithful and 
unselfish attachment. His kindness to Ruth, and his 
full and most delicate sympathy, which drew her on 
to open out her sorrows and fears to him, as perhaps 
she did to no one else — all this threw, unconsciously, 
a far greater encouragement into her manner. 

Her very hesitation, the sudden checks which she 
put on herself when most confiding — the effect of the 
doubts which were working in her own mind — all gave 
him the notion that, at last, his forbearance was reap- 
ing its reward. He saw daylight, and felt a thrill of 
hope ; but he curbed the eager impulse, and carefully 
abstained from a word or look too much. He could 
afford to wait still : and Ellen knew almost as little as 
he did how much Ruth's repeated cry of « Oh, Ellen, 
if you had but a home of your own!" influenced 
this train of thought and feeling. 

"Are you getting up your French?" Mr. Vaughan 
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asked of Ruth, taking tip a French story-book from her 
couch. 

" I hate French ! " she said, with emphasis. 
*He laughed : " Never mind ; I am sure you can't fail 
of being amused, » it will be yotu- first introduction to 
a foreign land. The pretty and lively manners of the 
people must strike you, as well as their costume; 
though perhaps Boulogne is scarcely French enough 
now, so many of our own people live there. Is it quite 
settled when you go ? " 

u I believe so," sighed Ruth. " I shouldn't care, if 
Nelly would come too." 

"Isn't she — are you not going then?" he asked, 
turning to Ellen. 

"No," she answered, looking down* "My last 
letter from Paris begs me to delay— in fact, to give up 
the idea of going there. Mrs. "Wentworth finds it 
necessary to return to London soon : I am to join her 
there. Ruth is to go next week; it is quite settled 
for the present that she and Hetty join my father 
and Mrs. Raymond. It is thought good for papa to 
travel a little — anything, in fact, to amuse him ; and 
they will remain some time at Boulogne for Bessie's 
sake, and be all together." 

There was an involuntary touch of bitterness in the 
last words, which ended in a sad sigh. 

cc And you " 

"Meanwhile my friends here are kind enough to 
offer me house-room," she said, abruptly. 

He did not immediately answer; he turned over 
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Birth's French book rapidly, and as it seemed with 
nervous fingers. 

" Then I shall be in time only to help Mrs. Went- 
worth to set off-^-perhaps to escort her, for I know she 
likes a travelling companion." 

He showed his disappointment in his manner, and 
Ellen said it had been proposed for him to take her to 
Paris. 

"She will not need any other escort than the 
Churches,' 9 said Ellen, in a dry, slightly ironical tone, 
which he at once perceived. 

" Ah, then, they are to return with her. Who are 
these people?" 

"I don't know. I believe the sister, Miss Church, has 
been long known to Mrs. Went worth; but they had 
lost sight of each other lately. And now it seems the 
brother, Dr. Church, is a nonpareil," laying a stress on 
the word. 

"Isn't he what is called a very religious man? I 
mean one, who is fond of meetings, and so on : I am 
sure the name is familiar." 

"I believe he is very earnest; Worthy thinks so. 
And I believe he is a popular preacher; but I know 
little of him as yet I suppose I am destined to become 
better acquainted." 

Again the slight touch of bitterness. 

" Have you any idea when Mrs. Wentworth returns? 
Will it be before Christmas ? " 

"No; certainly not." 

" Then you will spend Christmas-day here ? " 
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" Yes ; I believe so," she answered, in a weary and 
indifferent tone. 

He then turned to Ruth, and managed to drive away 
her fears and her sad looks, for at least the hour 
he spent there. Ellen spoke but little ; she looked pale 
and anxious, and her fingers hurriedly and restlessly 
moved about her pencils or her working things, showing 
clearly some inward trouble and perplexity. 
' All at once the door opened very suddenly, and, to 
$ie surprise of all, Granville Mortimer stood there, his 
travelling cloak on his arm and his hat in his hand. He 
looked eagerly round the room, and when he caught 
sight of Mr. Vaughan, who was a little behind the door, 
by Ruth's couch, a sudden flush seemed to spread over 
his face : his step was arrested. " I beg your pardon," 
he said, stiffly, though at the same time hurriedly, turn- 
ing to Ellen : " I did not know you were engaged : 
they told me I should find you here." 

" And here I am ! " said Ellen, overcoming her shy- 
ness, and trying to receive him with a perfectly free and 
unconscious manner. She rose and held out her hand 
as she spoke : * Do you not remember Ruth ? and that 
is Mr. Vaughan, — Mr. Granville Mortimer." 

"I, at least, remember Mr. Mortimer," said the 
former, with all his natural ease and courteousness ; 
" though I dare say, hardly expecting to see me here, 
he may not so easily recognise me." 

Granville bowed low, and then approached Ruth. 
But he could not so easily command himself, or recover 
the positive shock of disappointment which the sight 
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of Mr. Vaughan, sitting there as an intimate friend, 
gave him. At one moment it seemed that Mr. 
Vaughan thought of leaving; but again something 
checked him, for although he had risen from his seat, 
and even said something about its being time to think; 
of going, he only moved nearer to Ellen, and spoke to 
her somewhat in a lower tone, while she knew, though 
she did not look up, that his eyes questioned her face. 
He only spoke of his journey, and asked what he could 
do for her in Baris; yet the sound of his low voice, 
which was purposely pitched for only her ear, and 
which was touched with that gentle and appealing 
character which he generally used to her, might well 
have made Granville believe that they were more than 
common friends. Granville tried to talk to Ruth, but 
the words came out stiff and cold, and she drew back 
fearful and shy. Then he came towards the others. 

"My time is very short: as you are engaged, I 
believe I must return to my mother." 

" When did you come ? I did not know — I had not 

heard " 

' "No! I had no time to write," he interrupted, 
abruptly. " I received a summons which it would be 
ruin to my prospects not to obey. I merely turned so 
far out of my route, because I wished so much — had 
something to say — I mean I wished to see my mother." 
. There was so much agitation, so much of almost 
reproach in his eyes, that Ellen coloured, and was 
relieved at Mr. Vaughan's saying, " I must go. I will 
remember all your messages faithfully." He was about 
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to shake hands, when Granville hastily, almost rudely, 
forestalled him by saying, u Good morning T and with- 
out another word, or waiting for Ellen's answer, he 
hurried out of the room. In another moment they 
saw him pass the window, walking mst through the 
drizzling rain, with his cloak still on his arm. Mr. 
Yaughan had still hold of Ellen's hand: he saw her 
colour rise and fall, and felt her tremble. 

"Your friend seems mighty hurrisome," he said, 
laughingly. "I always thought him one of those well- 
regulated persons whom no chance could upset out of 
their usual demeanour." 

" Tou were very much mistaken," she said. And 
then, finding perhaps that he could not any longer com- 
mand her attention, he left finally ; speaking of their 
meeting again in London as a matter of course, and 
returning to re-shake Ruth's hand in his own hearty 
fashion. 

The result of this collision between her two visitors 
was a complete overthrow of ail the thoughts she had 
contrived to string together just before: they were 
scattered now entirely; for, full of pain as had been 
that (on one side) brief, curt, almost angry interview, 
it spoke more to her heart than days of the formal yet 
reserved kindness she had lately known. She could not 
but see that he was not only hurt and annoyed at not 
finding her alone — for of course he naturally had much 
to say to her of Bessie and John ; but she also felt, with 
a throb of pleasure nearly allied to pain, that it* was 
jealousy. That look he had given her told much. 
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Poor John's confession had cleared her in the brother's 
eyes, and his heart was burning to open itself to her. 
No wonder that the sight of Mr. Vaughan had been 
as gall and bitterness. Human nature is strange, and 
made up of a variety of materials ; and, in one sense, 
we may say of it as a celebrated French author says 
of happiness: — "On se figure que le bonheur est 
une grosse pierre pr£cieuse. Point du tout : le bon- 
heur c'est une mosaique, compos£e de mille petites 
pierres, qui s^par^ment et par elks-m&mes ont peu de 
valeur, mats qui r&inis avec art forment un dessin 
gracieux." And so it was that while Ruth fell back 
into her dark forebodings and slightly querulous tone, 
from which in Mr. Vaughan's absence it was difficult 
to rouse her, Ellen's eyes had a brighter light and her 
voice another sound. 

But little knew she the feelings of the two mem 
who had so inopportunely jostled each other in life's 
journey! When, some little time after the visit, she 
rejoined Louisa, she found her full of regret and even 
annoyance at Granville's strangely hurried visit* 
" Only doing his mother more harm than good, as he 
ought to have known I If he could not afford time 
to stay even a quiet hour, he had better have stayed 
away, as far as the mother was concerned." 

Ellen resented this blame in her heart, but felt too 
conscious to aay a word in his defence. 
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CHAPTER II. 



FRESH DISAPPOINTMENT. 



Granville entered his old home in a somewhat more 
noisy manner than was common to him. The heavy, 
substantial street-door was pushed to with such sudden 
force, that Miss Mortimer appeared from the drawing- 
room, and with her finger on her lip enforced quiet — 
w for M133. Mortimer is sleeping." 

" You don't say so ! " he replied, while laying aside 
his hat and cloak. " My visits seem to be singularly 
ill-timed to-day ! And it is coming not a little out of 
my way ? either." 

" I suppose you are not in such a hurry that you 
can't wait for half an hour ; by which time the nap is 
sure to be over," his sister answered dryly — for the 
more "put out," or hot, others were, the colder and 
more completely calm she always was. "Were the 
Cecils asleep too, and the Raymonds ? " she asked, try- 
ing to catch a glance at his fece — which, however, was 
hidden in his handkerchief at the moment. He then 
took up a hat-brush, and proceeded to smooth his 
ruffled and rain-marked hat, as if willing to continue 
the conversation in the hall. 
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" They were wide enough awake," he replied, care- 
lessly. "What brings that fellow — Mr. Vaughan, I 
mean, to these parts ? Has he any acquaintance here ? " 

"The best of all reasons, I should imagine: that 
which seems to lead wise men hoodwinked to every 
part of the world— little Dan Cupid, I mean. Why, 
he is always at Cecils'! Staying very conveniently 
in the neighbourhood, but here every day ! — thinks 
Poole a sweet, quiet little town: in fact, admires us 
all exceedingly. He brings grapes to that sick child 
Ruth : who, by the by, simply wants a good rousing. 
The Cecils admire him extremely, and, except that 
both spare rooms are occupied, I really believe Louisa 
would invite him to stay there." 

"The Cecils! Another slang— or family expres- 
sion! If you only knew how odd they sound to — 
to " 

" To a crabbed creature ! " she interrupted, laughing. 
" What has unhinged you so, Granville ? Surely it 
is not seeing Mr. Vaughan] with his lady-love ? That 
is too old a bit of news to overturn you. Besides, I 
thought — I understood that the fancy had passed?" 

"Entirely ! you are right Yet I did not know that 
matters were come quite so far ; and I had something I 
particularly desired to say to — to Miss Raymond, 
Something too," he added, clearing his voice, and hold- # 
ing himself more erect, as he went on, a which I must 
say to you all. And if the rest are disengaged, I may 
as well do so at once, while my mother is sleeping." 

He opened the drawing-room door to let his sister 
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« 

pass with ceremonious politeness, and thert followed 
her into the room, where the other sisters, Anne and 
Rosamond, sat working. 

" I take it for granted," he began, in a rather forced 
and very grave manner, causing his sisters to look up at 
him, tc that you all heard, or were aware, of some- 
thing amiss, some estrangement between Bessie and 
her sister — I mean Ellen Raymond. You must be 
aware that she seldom went to their house: that, 
in fact, she did not like the marriage." 

" My dear Granville ! excuse me ; but this is surely 
a subject better buried. The poor girl does seem 
inclined to amend, and is doing her best to rub out a 
certain ill impression which we all had of her. Pray, 
allow her fair play. Don't rake up past follies ! Now, 
too, that poor John is gone ! " said Miss Mortimer. 

" Unfortunately it was but too well known, as well 
as the reason," Anne remarked, at the same time. 

w But I am charged — solemnly charged by John, with 
his dying lips, to absolve her from all shadow of blame : 
to say that it was his fault, and his alone," Granville 
said, with a tremor in his voice which belied his set 
face. 

" I dare say it was in the first instance. I always 
said that John was one of those men who think it no 
. harm to idly win a girl's affection. No doubt he paid 
her some attention ; but that won't excuse " 

" Sister, you are wholly mistaken. It was he who 
loved her passionately— i-always ! And when refused, 
he revenged himself! I need hardly say more now: 
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jaa will understand how, and also in what way, it 
affected her. He urged me to «ay that the truth was, 
in &ct, just the contrary to what was believed. 9 He 
sat down by Rosamond with a sigh as he ended. 

Anne pondered on his words, Rosamond eyed him 
with childish -wonder, and then shook her curls, as 
if tired of trying to make anything of it Bat the 
elder sister's lips curled & little, and her eyebrows were 
raised incredulously. 

" It was generous and self-sacrificing in him to make 
himself Ae scapegoat; but, really, notwithstanding all 
this, I must be allowed to use my own powers of 
observation, of hearing, and of judging. Not that I 
mean to judge her, or visit it upon her, as I said just 
now. And it is a lesson for all handsome, pleasant 
men, such as poor John was " (here there was a little 
quiver of the lip and a catch in the voice), **not to 
trifle with women's hearts." 

He was about to retort, but she left the room 
rather quickly, and Anne followed her example more 
leisurely ; Granville was therefore left with Rosamond, 
his favourite sister. He liked* making something of 
a pet of her, and admired her beauty. 

"They won*t believe it! But if they had heard 
or seen his anguish and remorse for all the wrong 
he had done her — ! " 

u Nothing so very bad after all, was it? " she put in, 
playfully. "John always made himself rather par- 
ticular, you know; and he was very, very good-looking. 
And poor Bessie was such a poor, dear old dowdy." 
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" Hush ! Rosy," he said, twisting her curls round 
his finger. "You don't know — I hope you never 
will, all the misery a misplaced, and unreturned 

love may be It is a sad story, an awful 

story. But you must bear in mind— do you hear? 
— and always be sure that what I say is truth — that 
Ellen Raymond was blameless with regard to John: 
she never cared for him, she was blameless alto- 
gether; except, perhaps, in rejecting too harshly his 
love. She has been bitterly used! and sorely was it 
repented at last ! Such moments, such hours ! " He 
hid his eyes for a moment, as if to shut out some 
painful sight " And, Rosy, — never, never give 
back words of scorn for offered love! You don't 
know what a man suffers before he offers his heart. 
Feeling the uncertainty, that's bad enough; but to 
be received with contumely, scorn- " 

" I dare say ! But you — none of you — care how 
many hearts you break ! You have all the best of it : 
we must bear and be silent" 

" You have it in your power to say — yes or no. It 
is a fearful power, Rosy*" 

" I do believe, Gran, you must be in love yourself: 
or do all poets necessarily know so much about it? 
By the by, do you care at all for Ellen Raymond? 
Do you think her so very beautiful, as some do ? " 

"I think her beautiful: and as to c caring' about 
her, surely you remember that she and I and Bessie 
were playfellows; and she is Bessie's sister. Don't 
you like her, yourself? " 
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" Tol de rol, as little Lisa used to say : but she is 
very high, and, in fact, not in my line. Now she is an 
heiress, what a fuss they make about her, to be sure ! 
And that Mr. Vaughan ; they say he is dreadfully in 
love, and " 

ss It is an engagement, is it not ? " 

u Oh, I didn't know that ! At least, Louisa didn't 
say so, though she confessed it was sure to end that 
way. Isn't he very rich ? " 

"Of course he is; and riches always go together," 
Granville said. 

" Then you don't care — I mean — it is not true what 
I heard one day, that you were her " 

"I am nothing whatever to her. Why, Rosy, it 
stands to reason that a poor scribbler can't, even if he 
would, aspire to such a rich, grand young lady. No ! 
I mean to be a bachelor; and if you find yourself 
Rosy Mortimer a few years hence, you and I will 
keep house together. Do you agree ? " 

" Certainly ; ; under conditions. But there's mamma's 
bell, so we will postpone our plans. But why will you 
go off in such a hurry ? We do so want something 
comfortable ! " 

" Necessity, Rosy. But, if it is any comfort to you, 
I shall try hard to be here for Christmas. Now, good- 
bye!" and he kissed her two or three times. She 
had learnt to prize his caresses, and did not "snub" 
him, as formerly she thought it incumbent on her 
to do. 

The interview between the son and mother was 

vol. m. o 
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calm; though, on her side, tearful* She had long 
learnt, to her, the difficult lesson of controlling her 
feelings — all except a few tears; and these now fell 
on Granville's hand, which she fondly touched, and 
stroked, and then kissed. 

To her, after answering many questions which her 
mother's Iteart yearned to know, he repeated, though 
in a different way, John's confession and absolution 
of Ellen. It upset her a good deal ; but she expressed 
great pity and affection for Ellen* 

" She is a dear girl, Granville ; so much improved, 
tool" and she looked wistfully and inquiringly at 
him. 

" Is she improved, or is it the gilding? An heiress 
is generally thought perfection." 

"My dear, if anything, one might expect to see 
her a little more set up y and so on ; but I assure you* 
she is — at least all that I see of her — very amiable 
and gentle, and so kind to am old woman." As he 
did not answer, she presently said, "But, surely, 
you saw this for yourself, when you were in the 
same house ? Didn't you find her improved ? " 

."Perhaps so. I suppose this is her last visit here as 
Miss Raymond ? " 

u Indeed I Oh, yes, I r did hear the girls say there 
was some person — but I did not believe it Some-* 
how — I beKeve— I thought— didn't you yourself have 
a fancy for her at one time? " 

" A 'fancy?' No, mother, no! The sooner such 
a 'fancy* on your part, or any one's, is done away 
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with the better* It is a foolish thing to be coupling 
people together, especially when they are remotely 
connected, so as to render frequent intercourse pro- 
bable: very foolish t * 

" It is, my dear; and I often say so to the girls: but 
people will talk, yon know ! " 

"Yes, 

'The iwU, when men and women mod* 
Is rich in sage remark/ " 

said Granville ; and after a little more conversation, 
partly about his own prospects, and partly about the 
poor young widow, he was obliged to take leave, 
promising to try hard to spend Christmas at home. 



Nothing could be kinder than the letters which 
came now and then to Ruth from her stepmother* 
She always addressed her as her child, and signed 
herself her affectionate mother. Hetty was already 
there, and she offered a cordial welcome to Ruth. 
It seemed as if she opened her arms to all her 
husband's children save one. For Ellen there were 
only formal, stately words: she was evidently ex- 
cluded from the family. But it was her own choice, 
after all; as she repeated to herself when feeling 
more than commonly hurt at it 

Colonel Raymond's health improved ; but it was a 
very distressing state — without memory or power of * 
recognition. His mind was gone, and at times he was 
wretchedly depressed : he needed constant amusement 
and change. Bessie said, in a short note to Ellen, 

C 2 
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written after her first seeing him thus changed, that 
nothing could exceed his wife's constant, untiring 
devotion. 

Ruth was sent off with her own old nurse, to whom 
Mrs. Raymond had written a condescending request to 
consent to live again in the family, and to attend upon 
her late charges as their peculiar servant No fault 
could be found with the arrangements. But Ruth's 
sad and clinging kisses left Ellen forlorn, in spite of 
the real and true kindness of her hosts. She was, as 
she had told Mr. Vaughan she expected to be, at Poole 
for Christmas. She had received a letter from Gran- 
ville, telling her, what Mr. Vaughan's presence on that 
day had prevented his then saying, all that John had 
left; him to say to her. He added not a word on his 
own account: he evidently considered himself as his 
brother's messenger or mouthpiece. He did not say a 
word of remark on this intelligence: he merely and 
briefly stated the fact 

Yet, while tears of pity came at poor John's late 
remorse and justice, Ellen felt a great relief, and 
looked forward to meeting Granville at Christmas 
with more pleasure than she dared quite realize. It 
was with proportionate disappointment, therefore, that 
she found him reserved and distant as ever when they 
did meet at the Bank House. Tet more than once, 
during that evening, she looked up suddenly and met 
his eyes fixed on hers — not altogether in disapproving 
displeasure either, she thought: once, too, when she 
made a great effort to speak freely to him — to refer to 
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his opinion, she was conscious of a peculiar light in his 
face, which made her cheeks burn. Why was he so 
grave and sad ? She heard him sigh often when he was 
talking to Rosamond ; and his sister in vain rallied him 
on the subject It was remarked by all, that Ellen 
Raymond looked particularly well that evening — 
that her rich, soft black silk, falling in long and 
rounded folds, unbroken by frill or flounce, was espe- 
cially becoming. Her bright hair caught the light in 
every ripple and every turn of the thick braids; and 
there was a hesitating, subdued softness, unusual to her, 
which added a great charm. All the sisters were loud 
in praise of her beauty when she had gone home with 
Cecil, leaving Louisa to take the next turn of the 
chair. Granville did not enter into the group of talkers ; 
he was pacing to and fro ! till something that his 
sister-in-law said, caused him to stay his walk and 
listen intently, though he still kept aloof. 

"I am sure of it; for she told me so herself. 
There can be no doubt of his feelings and wishes ; 
but I am not quite so sure as to her, after all. At 
all events, they are not engaged; she said they were 
only friends." 

This brought something like a laugh, and they soon 
separated, as the chair was again announced. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THOUGHTS IN A SNOW-STOKM. 

It was snowmg fist, and the white flakes were 
blackened even as they fell in the dim and dirty 
square. Ellen sighed and shivered as she replenished 
her fire, and looked around her London room. It 

« 

was as comfortable as k could be made, certainly; 
and here she sat by for the greater part -of the day, 
drawing or trying to draw, or sewing: -or, it must 
be owned, very often sitting with her arms on the 
table, and her thoughts in dreamland. 

She had joined her friend Mrs. Wentworth a few 
days since, and found her very much excited at 
having at last gamed a long-pending lawsuit; which 
business had, indeed, been the chief cause for inducing 
her to cross the Channel in such cold weather, and ex- 
change the pleasures of Paris for London. 

There was quite a new "stir" about her ; a restless 
activity and excitement that Ellen had never before 
seen. Her new, or, as she called them, sc old," friends 
the Churches were with her; and Ellen had not been 
in the house two hours without discovering that they 
had, to use a vulgar saying, measured her foot, and 
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had acquired unbounded influence over her impres- 
sible, versatile mind. They had found her in low 
spirits, and out of health, her mind uneasy and 
disturbed. Dr. Church was a zealous and energetic 
apostle of his own peculiar creed, and seized the 
occasion. Between his forcible, downright, and yet 
persuasive 'preaching, arguments, and writings, and 
his sisters gentle and 'persistent flattery, they had 
roused the woman of the world, and, in their own 
phraseology, *' converted" her. 

She received Ellen lovingly, and declared she was 
charmed to have a pretty face to look at, and a well- 
toned voice to listen to (Miss Church had neither). 
She was eager to bring her also to her own ecstatic 
state of admiration of the Doctor; gave her heaps of 
tracts and works on the prophecies, and made her 
accompany her to meetings and preachings. Ellen 
was surprised and somewhat glad at this change: 
she had long desired an awakening from what she 
feared was a dangerous sleep; but she could not 
quite enter into the spirit of the party which 
Mrs. Wentworth had joined. She preferred Doctor 
Edgeworth, and thought of Mr. Damer with pleasure, 
in contrast to all she now saw and heard, 

Perhaps she might have felt somewhat piqued at 
being now comparatively of so little importance — 
Mrs. Wentworth being so wholly occupied that Ellen 
might absent herself for hours without notice being 
taken. ( But she was herself preoccupied ; and desired 
nothing better than to be in her room, at liberty to 
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sit and think. It was a curious sort of thinking, 
after all ! 

On this January morning her thoughts were at 
Poole. * She recalled her last and farewell visit to 
Mrs. Mortimer, and went over all she had said. 
Curiously, the conversation had fallen almost entirely 
on her son Granville. Mrs. Mortimer had been full 
of him — of his boyhood, his character, his abilities. 
She declared that he was not known generally ; that no 
one save herself was aware what a deep heart he had 
— how needful love was to him. Then she had spoken 
of his prospects, saying that each of her sons had a 
small independence; not enough to live and marry 
upon, but a comfortable addition to the income they 
might make for themselves. Granville's had been so 
well managed by Cecil that it had increased ; for he, 
Granville, was always prudent — different from poor 
John, whose tastes had been rather beyond his means ! 
She had regretted Granville's not accepting the church 
preferment, which might have been his ; but was quite 
sure that, with his abilities, and good, steady character, 
he could always maintain himself: even marry, without 
any imprudence. And she had earnestly desired to see 
" that " take place before she died ; had paid a passing 
tribute of praise to her present daughter-in-law, and 
then said she was sure to be pleased with Granville's 
choice : of all men he most needed a wife and a home. 
She had said this without looking at Ellen ; and had 
added that any woman might consider herself blessed 
in such a husband as he was sure to make. " A good 
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son and brother is always sore to be a good husband," 
she had said. Didn't Ellen think so ? "He is so ex- 
tremely attached to dear Bessie/' she went on ; "in fact, 
he is, and has been always, very fond of your family." 

Then suddenly she had turned to Ellen's own situa- 
tion, and apologised for never having congratulated her 
on being an heiress. But she did in her heart doubt, if 
that added really to a woman's happiness ! It was so 
apt to shut them in ; for some men — the best kind per- 
haps — did not like to owe wealth to a wife ; and some 
weresensitive and proud; — afraid that their purity of 
intention might be doubted. Some men dreaded being 
talked of as marrying for money. It also brought many 
mercenary characters to assume love, and so forth: 
and then, after all, riches were a great responsibility ! 
To which Ellen had assented. Finally she had left 
with a wondering mind why Mrs. Mortimer should 
have talked to her so, and thinking what was the 
motive which induced her to give such a loving, 
hearty, motherly kiss ! — and what brought that tender, 
wistful look in her eyes ! — so like — so very like, what 
Granville's could be. 

That soft, impressive pressure from the small, thin 
hand ! She felt it now I It was very sweet : and the 
broken tone in which she had said, " God bless you, 
my dear child ! I shall see you again ere long : I am 
sure of it You and I must not be strangers. You 
will forgive an old woman's — a mother's garrulity ? " 

All this now brought a pleasant thought to Ellen, and 
she ceased to care for the dismal look-out at the dirty 
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snow. She forgot the dinner parly which she had 
dreaded so much — a regular reunion of the Churches' 
friends. And again she went over Christmas-tide in 
fancy. It had been, of course, spent very quietly at 
Poole ; and the attempt at the usual family gathering 
had been, as it always most be, a very gnat pain. At 
such times, the vacant chairs, the absence of familiar 
faces and voices, bring home what it is to mourn for 
the dead. 

Yet out of principle — for the Mortimers thought it a 
sin to give way; and except the black dresses, no one 
could have guessed their loss or secret sorrow — there 
were constant meetings at the Bank House and at 
CedTs cottage. And although the intercourse between 
berself and Granville was outwardly more distant 
than perhaps it had ever been, there was something 
in the look which die felt followed her whenever they 
were in the same room, and in the hurried, nervous 
manner with which he offered her the common daily 
greetings — so very different from his stately coldness — 
that prevented her from feeling utterly thrown back 
and chilled, as often she had been. 

She thought (and liked him the better lor it) that 
he was unhappy at the remembrance of his brother's 
death ; that though it had cleared her in his sight from 
much wrong, he naturally lamented and mourned over 
his brother's sins. Also the thought did once or twice 
cross her — it was roused by some chance words from 
others — that the rumour of her future fortune estranged 
hm. He of all men, she well knew, would abhor the 
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idea of courting an heiress ; and this induced her to 
exert herself so that she erven sought an opportunity of 
addressing him. If he would only return to old days, if 
they could but £dl into some unrestrained, intimate talk, 
she was sore this barrier must fall from betwixt them ! 
But though he even started, and a look of bright plea- 
sure came to his face at being spoken to by her, he 
did not go on; he soon fell into silence, as if thinking 
of other things— even appeared shy and nervous, and 
answered at random: and this threw her Track* So it 
went on for all the days he spent there. It was excit- 

spite of Mrs. Wentworth's prejudice, that they might 
sometimes meet in London. He would be freer there ; 
for he was one always to be most shy and ill at ease 
before his own family. Although neither of them could 
enter into general society in their deep mourning, there 
might be many chances of meeting, at least — if he 
chose it If — ? 



This was the fourth day of her being in town, and 
when she looked out on the snow, and frit that it was 
not weather fin* any one to venture out who was 
not obliged to do so, a feeling of disappointment had 
crept over her. He knew she was there: if he had 
wished it, he might have called. Yes ; in spite of Mrs. 
Wentworth's cold reception at Blair, he might have 
made some excuse to call on her 1 

But the day wore on and on, and there was no 
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summons for her. Just before it was time to dress 
for dinner, she sauntered listlessly into the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Wentworth was resting on a couch, and 
Miss Church was reading to her; she stopped when 
Ellen entered, and gave a look of unconcealed supe- 
riority and pity, which made Ellen assume a little of 
her old haughtiness of manner. 

Don't let me interrupt you, pray," Ellen said. 
Well, it is very nice, very good ; but I am rather 
tired, dear Miss Church : if you don't object, we will 
finish it to-morrow," said Mrs. Wentworth. " It is 
beautifully written, Ellen love. You must positively 
read it : do you hear ? " 

But Ellen was occupied, and did not hear. She was 
looking at several visiting cards, which had lately been 
laid on the table. " The Rev. John Peter," €i Lady 
Constantia Somers," "The Rev. Isaac Sympson/' 
plenty of Reverends, and several Misses; quite new 
names on Mrs. Wentworth's visiting list Amongst 
them all was one which she held after dropping the 
others : " Mr. G. E. Mortimer ! Whendid he come ? " 

" Who ? Oh, Mr. Mortimer, I suppose the writer? — 
I gave a general order to say I was engaged, wishing to 
keep myself quiet for this evening, and I know how 
you hate morning visitors." 

" Nevertheless, I should like to have seen him. He 
might have had some message," Ellen said, annoyed 
out of shyness. 

" He has not been to Poole, has he ? What message 
can he have, Lena ? Besides, dear child, since I wished 
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for quiet, where could you have seen him? for you 
know Dr. Church has the dining-room." 

" Never mind, it does not signify," Ellen said, 
recovering herself, and coming up in her usual fashion 
to fondle her friend. 

" Ah, my . dear, I was saying to our good friend 
here, how I wished you to sympathize with us : you 
who " 

"Am I so unsympathizing ? " interrupted Ellen, 
playfully, yet fondly. 

" Ah, my love, I never used to think of these things : 
the world, the world, — that was all. And you, who 
will have the same means which I have so wrongly 
neglected, — Ellen! you must make amends — do you 
hear?" 

Ellen's answer was .a loving kiss and pressure of the 
delicate hand lying on her arm. 

"Who is coming this evening, Worthy ?" she 
asked presently, when they were alone together. 

" Some excellent people, Dr. Church's best friends. 
He is to read us his new pamphlet, on ' Prophecy 
Fulfilled.' How nicely you look, Lena. After all, 
black is certainly very becoming to you; and it is 
unfortunate that this provoking mourning should be so 
deep as to prevent you from appearing in society." 

"Oh, but what would Miss Church say?" Ellen 
asked, wickedly. 

" Nothing ; she knows that a certain position entails 
certain duties. We must in a measure mix with the 
world, in order to do good. So Miss Raymond cut 
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a good figure and astonished the good folks at Pooler 
eh? Ah ! a littler bird came and whispered how much 
my child was admired, and so forth. No; yon won't 
guess: no ; it was not Edward Yanghan. By the 
way, Lena, you have gratified me beyond measure. 
He came to me in Paris, another man! I am sure 
he deserves to win. If I can only see you both 
favoured as I have been, and true believers, there 
will be nothing more to wish for." 

Ellen's colour rushed into her face, and she was 
about to say something in a very eager way, when 
Watkina appeared, sharper and crosser than ever, 
to summon her mistress to her toilette. 

Poor Watkins, who had during her long reign in her 
mistress's dressing-room so jealously resisted intimate 
friends, was sorely perplexed and vexed at this new 
invasion. Her whole nature rose in opposition to 
Miss Church, from the cut of her petticoat to her 
cotton gloves. She was an impersonation of bad taste- 
in Watkins' eyes; and the wholesale and thorough way 
in which reform and new rules were urged in the 
habits of her mistress, roused her utmost indignation : 
so much so, that she positively looked tx> the once 
dreaded Ellen as an ally, and sought by word and look 
to convey her horror at the way in which they treated 
" poor dear missis I n 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ABOUT STJKDBT THINGS. 



Dr. Chuech had just finished reading aloud his MS. to 
an admiring audience. And now in the buzz, which 
was the natural consequence of a long silence, Ellen 
had time and leisure to smile inwardly at the complete 
contrast which this party offered to all others. 

Mrs. Wentworth, who so shuddered at a lady's party, 
to be the head of tins, in which there were but three 
gentlemen to a round half-dozen females ! To her 
surprise, Ellen found herself a subject of interest and 
attention; and she was at a loss to discover why, 
till Miss Church let fall an allusion to her "great 
prospects," which had the effect, of silencing her 
immediately. 

In the very midst of the evening a servant opened 
the door wide, and announced Mr. Mortimer — a self- 
invited guest, deeming he should find them alone. 
How inopportune! How very unlucky! Ellen felt. 
And yet only that morning she had been expecting and 
hoping to see him. She felt Mrs* Wentworth's cold 
bow, and Miss Church's look through her spectacles, 
and dared not herself stir a step. 
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" I did not know-i-the servant gave me no hint of 
this," Granville soon whispered low in her ear, as he 
took a seat a little behind her. " Is that the celebrated 
Dr. Church? " he added. 

" Is he celebrated ? " 

" In a certain way, and within a certain circle, un- 
doubtedly, yes. As a preacher he is much sought: 
but not one I should have expected to meet here," he 
added, smiling. 

"Ah! ' nous avons ehangd toutcda,' she rejoined. "My 
friend has been impressed with Dr. Church's preaching, 
and she is not one to do things by halves, ever." 

But there was a move, and a request for music, 
responded to by Mrs. Wentworth's playing on her 
harp. Ellen was amused to see the efforts made by one 
and all the party, one after the other, to draw out the 
stranger — the silent man, as he was called. But all 
in vain : he maintained his reserve ; yet with a certain 
dignity and ease, which made Ellen feel rather proud of 
her old friend. In the course of the evening he sang ; 
and then Ellen triumphed, for Mrs. Wentworth's 
knowledge of music forbade her affecting indifference. 
She was fairly delighted, and said so ; although it was 
utterly unappreciated by Dr. Church and Co., who 
remarked that to him a little hymn sung in an infant- 
school, bv some score or two of babies, was fiur more 
pleasing than the best and finest performance.' 9 

" Do sing the Venetian thing which my father liked/' 
Ellen ventured to plead, as he was rising from his seat : 
he having accompanied himself. 
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* Immediately and without a comment he complied. 
u I imagined you did not like this song/' he said, when 
it was over. u That evening " 



" Yes; I liked the song, but 



i«S) i JUJ&eu me sung, out " 



l understand," he said, hurriedly, and stooping over 
the music book. " But," he added, in a low but clear 
voice, " now you know how I was deceived, can you 
ever forgive it ? " • 

' " It was not your fault," she answered, feeling 
strangely excited. , 

" Partly it was. I ought to have asked yourself, 
or I might have trusted." 

' " No ! But don't talk of that It was like a horrible 
dream ; and if I sometimes bear to recall it, it is only 
to know I am awake, and that it is gone." 
' *' Come, good people, I am thirsting for more 
delicious music," cried Mrs. Wentworth. "Elleny 
persuade your friend to give us another." 

" You will yourself help me," he answered, and 
placing a duet on the stand as he spoke — one which 
they had often sung together. He arose for her to 
play the accompaniment, but she declined, and shyly 
begged him to do so. Again he seated himself, and 
not only played, but so covered all her weak parts 
and unfinished notes, that she regained confidence, and 
it came off u famously," as Mrs. Wentworth said. 

Under the influence of music, and under cover of the 
general conversation, Ellen ventured to remark that 
Granville was not looking well, and he owned he had' 
been sitting, up at night too much. 

VOL. III. b 
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Was it fancy, she asked herself afterwards, or was 
there really a pressure "over and above," when he 
wished her good-night — suddenly saying he must go 
at once, but hoping to see her again very shortly. 

His mother spoke of his studying at night, Ellen 
was thinking, when she was startled by a cry, "She 
has fainted;" and then there was a rush and a panic, no 
one remembering what to do. Mrs. Wentworth had 
sunk b^ck again when attempting to rise from her 
chair, as if with a sudden spasm of pain. Her breath 
came quick and gasping, and in a moment she had 
fainted. 

Ellen summoned Watkins, who dispersed the. crowd; 
and muttering, she "knew how it would be, well 
enough, for all this talking and exciting was more 
than her lady could bear," she carried her away to her 
own room. 

Although peremptorily dismissed by Watkins, 
Ellen was at last summoned by Mrs. Wentworth's 
orders, who said it soothed her to hold Ellen's hand, 
and promising with her sweet smile not to talk at alL 

During that watch Ellen took home a conviction that 
her friend was much changed, and she blamed herself 
severely for not seeing it before. Henceforth she would 
keep her own place and watch her more, unmoved by 
petty jealousy of Miss Church. All the love and the 
tenderness she had enjoyed returned with full force; 
and she internally resolved to devote herself more 
entirely to this deaf and best friend, and to let nothing 
come between them. 
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As Mrs. Wentworth remained pale and fragile after 
several days, Ellen longed to return to Blair, feeling 
with Watkins that all the excitement and bustle which 
the Churches lived in, was very bad for her* But they 
dared not to urge anything touching on her health, 
it so upset and excited Mrs. Wentworth; even the 
mention of sending for a doctor made her hysterical. 
She struggled again at her weakness, and insisted on 
receiving visitors and dressing for dinner. But Ellen's 
anxious eyes could not be deceived, even by all the 
various appliances used to hide the ravages of illness. 
She was unhappy and anxious about Mrs. Wentworth, 
and annoyed more and more at the whirl of busy bustle 
which Miss Church brought, even to the quiet and once 
strictly guarded dressing-room. But Mrs. Wentworth, 
allowed her to rule, answering Ellen's remonstrances 
with, " Ah, my love, I have neglected religion too late ! 
I am weak in body, but I must make up and redeem 
the time; and you, Ellen, my child, my successor, won't 
you give heed in time ?" she often cried. 



A clear hard frost had succeeded to the snow land 
sleet It was an agreeable change, but Mrs. Went- 
worth did not seem to benefit by it, as had been hoped. 
She looked ill, and was restless and depressed. She 
was kept in a state of perpetual excitement ; and there 
were daily meetings carried on in her own room with 
the Churches and one or two of their friends, from 
which Ellen was jealously excluded. 

D 2 
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Ellen continued to admire Dr. Church, and to a 
certain extent like him, though she could not believe 
in his peculiar tenets. But towards his sister, she 
imbibed one of those unaccountable dislikes so well 
expressed by the old couplet about a certain Dr. Fell. 
Mrs. Wentworth saw it, and accused Ellen of uncharit- 
ableness and prejudice. How could she dislike so good 
and conscientious a woman, one so active in helping 
others, so truly pious ? " Ton need not be jealous of her, 
Lena, for though I value her friendship and respect her 
highly, she can never, never take your place, you know." 

" I wish I could think she did you any good, but 
it always seems to me you are worse, and quite worn 
out, after one of your long t£te-a-t£tes with her," said 
Ellen. 

But then Mrs. Wentworth repeated her assurance 
that it was all for her good: and Ellen tried to be 
satisfied. She was, however, excessively glad to 
welcome Mr. Vaughan, who took them by surprise, 
and returned from Paris a month before he was ex- 
pected. He gave as a reason for this hasty move, 
that his niece's gaiety fairly knocked him up. He 
was pining for the quiet of Thorn Hall, so he packed 
up in time to escape one of the crowds he so much 
disliked, namely, a large ball given by Captain and 
Mrs. Nevile. 
. " I am so glad you are come ! n Ellen said* 

" Are you ? Are you, indeed ? " 
. " Yes ; for I really want you to influence Mrs. Went- 
worth. You are the only person in the wide world 
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likely to have a chance against these people. She is 
fairly killing herself." 

" Indeed !" he said, in a somewhat disappointed tone. 
u But it is too fine to he shut up here. Come with me 
and see the skating on the Serpentine, and then I will 
hear all your grief, I suppose hy ' these people,' I am 
to understand the learned Doctor whose acquaintance 
she made in Paris. He was preaching there in the 
Protestant Church, and made a great stir. Very 
singular that she — that Mrs. Wentworth should hav^ 
been bitten ! The very last thing I expected of her." 

Ellen was soon ready, and they set off arm-in-arm. 

" Do you think him a good man? Is he earnest, or 
mere claptrap ? " Mr. Vaughan asked, as she men- 
tioned Dr. Church's name. 

" Oh, I think he's earnest, certainly. Though rather 
narrow and one-sided. But it is the sister who doea 
the harm — if harm it is." 

" Ah ! I did not take to her at all. I can fancy 
exactly what she is. Fancy poor Mrs. Wentworth * 
victim to one of that description ! " 

" It isn't that one can be sorry to see her touched, 
to find her inclined to think more seriously, but thfe 

* • 

does hardly seem quite wholesome. There is such a 
bustle and fuss, so much, as it seems to me, of the 
world mixed up in it." 

" The religious world. Yes; there are many phases 
of this same world, or mammon. But here is Mr. 
Mortimer, surely ! We seem destined to cross each other's 
orbits at all events ! " Mr. Vaughan said, laughing. 
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It was Granville. He was on his way to call on 
Mrs. Wentworth, he said. 

u Give your card to ns then, and save yourself the 
shady side of the Square," said Mr. Vanghan. " We are 
bound to the skating," he went on, pleasantly. " Can't 
you join us?* 

« Thank you," looking at his wateh— « I have hardly 
the time to spare." 

"What! not now that your intended visit is pre- 
vented?" Ellen said. "It is a duty to walk on snch 
a day. We don't get many such." He turned with 
them; bnt at first neither he nor Ellen seconded 
Mr. Vaughan's attempts at conversation. Valorously 
he rattled on, yet it was not rattling either; it was too 
easy, too genial. He did not wait for answers. He 
described parties in Paris, public improvements, and 
then went to operas. At last, happening to allude to 
a certain pass in the Pyrenees which, in his travels 
years ago, had been the scene of an adventure, Gran- 
ville dropped his coat of mail, and having himself 
visited the spot, they compared notes. Granville spoke 
of a sketch he had of it, and Mr. Vaughan begged 
to be allowed to see it. Would Mr. Mortimer let 
him call that evening? Though no draughtsman 
himself, he was fond of looking at sketches. 

"This evening?" said Ellen; " surely you are not 
going to run away and desert us this evening t " 

** Isn't there to be a party ? I think I heard so. And, 
really, I can't exactly face a whole lot of Churches, you 
know." 
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** Yes, there is to be a party: just why I wanted yon," 
she answered, in a doleful voice* 

Hie walk was a pleasant one. While they stood to 
look at the gay scene, Mr. Vaughan, meeting an 
acquaintance, left the other two together. 

Ellen was asking if he ever skated now, remembering 
one winter at Poole some feats performed by him and 
bis brothers, but he did not hear her ; he spoke hurriedly, 
and not in his usual clear voice : " It seems that I never 
can, never am to find a time to speak to yon ! Tet yon 
must have wondered that I could find nothing to say 
but that bare statement I tore up several sheets of 
paper; and at last confined myself to giving the 
message without comment At Poole I wished to see 
you, but perhaps I managed badly; and in a large 
family party, it is not easy to say a word in private. 
Now, however, for I shall probably never find a better 
time, let me say what is only due to you. Let me 
withdraw all those censorious and unjust speeches I 
made ! Say — that is, if you can say so sincerely — that 
you will forgive and try to forget. I hardly think 
it is taxing your generous temper too much ! " 

Surely — can you doubt it ?" she said, much moved. 
And then there is something else I wanted to say, 
but I see, be — Mr. Vaughan, is coming back (I am 
sure I ought to beg his pardon, I am a sad bungler 
in his path)." This was spoken in parenthesis, and with 
a stiff bitterness. He did not notice her expression 
of surprise as she repeated — " Beg his pardon ! n 

€€ What I want to say," he went on, eagerly, " what 
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I wish you to know is, that poor John did seem tho- 
roughly penitent and sorry, that he drew towards his 
wife so mnch at the last You ought to know how com- 
pletely he did you justice, and exonerated you ! Bessie 
will never, at least I think not, allude to it It was 
the most touching thing I ever saw to witness her 
bitter sorrow. But this you can imagine for yourself. 
You know how she loved him ! and then to have all 
her faith destroyed, to know he had never loved her! 
But I am wrong to say all this now. I wish I could 
talk to you freely about it — about her! but it will 
never be, I suppose. And — forgive my touching on 
such a subject at such an unsuitable moment, but — 
but — I cannot reckon on seeing you again !" 

" Why so? We don't leave for a few days, perhaps 
a week," she said, gently but quickly. 

" Well, I may chance a call then ; but I shall be 
sure to stumble in when least wanted ! And the fact 
is, I believe I am going abroad directly. A very 
advantageous offer has been made me, and I have 
already written to accept If my condition is allowed, 
I shall be off in three days. I shall be at first at 
Munich, and then, when warmer weather comes, go on 
towards Russia. So you see — you understand the 
reason of my seeming impropriety ?* 

She . did . not answer — she could not For one 
moment all power of speech was gone. She almost 
felt as if the earth was sliding from under her. 

"You will be chilled with standing here. Let us, 
move on," he said, observing her paleness. "I will 
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take you to — to your friend, who seems to pick up 
numerous acquaintances, and then I must say good-* 
morning, or good-bye, as perhaps it may be, for my 
allowance of time is. expired." 

She took his arm, her hand trembled a little, and 
again he said she had caught cold, Mr. Vaughan 
came towards them with a friend, whom he begged 
to introduce to Ellen. Granville shook her hand, and 
said " Good morning. " In another moment he was not 
to be seen, for he threaded his way quickly among the 
thick crowd. Ellen shivered, and looked so pale that 
Mr. Vaughan insisted on returning at once. But 
she soon recovered. Pride was strong within her, 
and her companion had no cause to complain of her 
silence or coldness. She talked and laughed, and was 
full of the cheerful scene and bright day. when she 
returned, trying to cheer up Mrs. Wentworth. As 
usual, her morning with Miss Church had left her 
tired, but to-day there was something more, and at 
last, after striving to keep it in, she burst into tears. , 

•" I can't bear it, it is too horrible," she said. w They 
have been telling me that it is my duty to send for 
my lawyer and make my will directly, hinting that 
my health is uncertain, and so on. Such horrible 
ideas! I do believe Miss Church is afraid I shall forget 
my promise to leave some money to her infant-school, 
but I told her if I did forget that, you would act for 
me." And Mrs. Wentworth laughed hysterically, and 
finally had a regular attack — so bad that the expecte4 
party was put off, to Ellen's comfort. 
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" I wish we were oat of it all, — at home," Ellen 
exclaimed to Watkins. 

" Twill be all as bad there, miss. That place is 
made up of unpleasant ideas to my lady. The only 
one tiling to save her from fretting herself really ill, 
is to go to Italy. I know if we had gone there, die 
would have been well before this. Bat my words will 
be remembered when 'tte too late." 

Ellen sat for some time that night by her friend's 
bedside. The light was shaded, so that they could not 
see each other's faces clearly. But Mrs. Wentworth 
was inclined to talk; she played fondly with Ellen's 
hair, drawing her head on to the bed. 

" It would be such a comfort, such a relief to me, 
Lena, to know you were safe. Let me say what I 
wish now, it doesn't hurt me; but except with me, 
what home, what shelter have you ? Where, my dear 
child, in all the world could you find one in every way 
more worthy? — one who is so really, genuinely good, 
where true attachment is proved beyond all doubt? 
How do I know, you ask? — That is nonsense. Of 
course, I know ! He talks so to me, and only curbs his 
wishes by my desire ; and also, Lena, you must know it 
fa no light thing for a man to confess such feelings- 
to ask and to offer so much without some certainty 
of success. It is a serious thing ; he is no boy; this 
is his one and only love, I do believe. He stakes 
everything on it; but he is growing impatient — also 
a little hopeful. You start at this, but I ask you, 
why should he not? Ask yourself, Ellen, if Mr. Mor- 
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timer had meant anything, has he not had opportunities 
and time? All that time at Brighton — again at Poole — 
again here. — What do you say? That he has been 
unlucky ? That would be no hindrance. No ! I assure 
you I am quite relieved, quite happy, because I respect 
him much more for his sense; he sees it is out of the 
question. 9 ' 

"Rather, he feels I am not good enough: he is 
severe, critical!" Ellen said, raisins her head, but 

" Let him be; it is an odious character. Could such 
a disposition make you happy? Oh, Ellen, Ellen! it 
is not like you — it is not, indeed. Where is your 
pride ? to cherish perversely a mere fancy — a dream, 
a memory, which would, I am quite sure, be dust 
and ashes in your hand. I repeat, it is not like you, 
to care for any one, unwooed." 

€e Worthy," she exclaimed, " you go too far ! " 

" Well, I will say no more : only reflect, ask your- 
self what encouragement have you had ? — If it is only 
because of this one idea, if this is really all that pre- 
vents you from duly appreciating Edward Vanghan, I 
must say you are wrong, and you will repent ; you will 
indeed ! Ellen ! hear me, I am in earnest ! I know — 
I feel — you will never marry Granville Mortimer. " 

Ellen shivered a little, for she recalled John's 
words. It was very painful to hear all this and to 
have nothing tangible to set against it Yet there 
had been looks which served to keep hope alive, and 
she answered warmly : 
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" At all events, I will never marry one man, while 
the shadow of a thought, or a * fancy,' as yon call it, 
leads me to another. It would be a poor return to 
Mr. Vaughan!" 

"It is only perversity, a mere absurd crotchet," 
returned Mrs. Wentworth, with some temper. €€ Take 
care, or you will be left in the lurch. At all events 
you know my mind. I can say nothing more." 
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CHAPTER V. 



A CRISIS. 



Haying ascertained that Miss Church had gone out 
for the day, Ellen took her pencils to the drawing-room, 
which afforded the best light for drawing. She had 
just finished a sketch of the cove at Ashby Cross — the 
favourite old haunt of former days. Being in that 
mood when memory responds quicker to sadness than 
to joy, . the associations connected with this wild spot 
Were not very cheering : and Mrs. Wentworth's words 
on the previous night had greatly depressed her. She 
had followed her advice and " reflected ; " and the con- 
sequence was, that she agreed with her friend so 
far, that if he had chosen, and wished it, Granville 
Mortimer might have found abundant opportunity to 
renew their old intercourse. He had not done so ; he 
kept aloof from her. It was, therefore, due to her 
maiden pride and dignity to think no more of the past^- 
of that past he had himself consigned to oblivion. It 
was strange, perhaps, that no thought of Mr. Vaughan 
crossed her mind on this morning. As she put in here 
a touch and there a touch, and contemplated the effect, 
she brushed aside several tears, for she was bent on 
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judging herself severely. This was the last, the very- 
last time she would allow herself " to go over it all, 
from the very beginning to the end !" And the draw- 
ing before her was a great help. It was there, on that 
rock, that they had met as boy and girl. There, 
afterwards, when older, he had confided his ambitious 
dreams to her ears. There, many a word and many a 
look had passed, which -she had taken for unchangeable 
truth. Mrs. Went worth said that everyone had just 
such a phase in life, but that it never came to any- 
thing. Men were sure to outlive such youthful fancies; 
and women, too, lived to laugh at them, or speak of 
them as a tale that is told ! Ellen questioned herself — 
Had she by word or look given him reason to imagine 
that her memory was better than his ? — that what was 
nothing to him, was of any consequence to her? No: 
she believed, and was thankful to believe, she had not ! 
Then, she must turn her back on it all and never 
again look back till she was hardened. She must 
don a mask, and play a part. Hundreds did so, and 
so could she. But the tears came fast and her heart 
throbbed, as the remembrance of a look or a tone, 
once or twice lately, — even yesterday, at the skating,— 
came before her! What did it mean? Nothing 1 
Nothing! Just then a step was heard on the stairs* 
Could it be Mr. Vaughan? No; he was gone. He 
said he should start early this very morning. He 
had wished them good-bye last evening, coming on 
purpose, after visiting Mr. Mortimer's rooms, full of 
admiration for "that fellow's sketches;" and he had 
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said, " Well, if you don't return home soon, I must 
come back and fetch you." It was not Mr. Vaughan ; 
it might be Dr. Church. 

She had not time to wipe away all traces of tears 
before the door opened, and "Mr. Mortimer" was 
announced. He was close beside her, before she could 
struggle against her agitation and raise her head to 
receive him with fitting dignity. Perhaps he saw that 
all was not right, for he took the initiative himself, and 
covered any backwardness on her part, while she felt 
his manner to be both kind and gentle. 

" You are drawing, I see." And as he raised the 
sketch and looked at it, a deep flush covered his face* 
He put it down quickly, while bending over it with 
an inarticulate expression, partly of surprise, partly of 
pleasure. 

" That old familiar scene ! " he said, presently. " Tou 
have done it well too! You have hit its peculiar 
character — wild, dreamy, and secluded; quiet and 
peaceful now, but how these quiet waves can rouse 
themselves to battle and chafe against those jagged, 
sharp rocks ! " 

He looked at her for a moment 

« You like that spot, then ? " 

u Yes 1 better than any other in the whole world ! * 
she answered quickly, not having quite recovered 
herself even now. 

"Yet it is peculiar rather than beautiful" 

* It is not for its beauty perhaps, but — but "she 

hesitated, and stopped. 
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" Association ?" 

" Yes I my happy time was there. I suppose every 
one has one happy time, to which the rest is all w • 

« All what ? » he asked. 

w Blank — not happy — a contradiction of the first," she 
said; then added, growing pale as she spoke earnestly: 
"Mere endurance, resignation, — scattered hopes, and 
baffled will ! Yet this may be, they say, the best sort 
of happiness — only — so very hard to reach 1 " 

" Your happy time was there and then ?" he repeated, 
murmuring low to himself. " One would hardly have 
dared guess so." He moved from her to a distant 
table, and nervously and absently turned over the 
books 'lying there. 

Granville Mortimer was not a man to be guided by 
sudden impulse. He prided himself on keeping a curb 
on all demonstrations of feeling. However bound- 
ing and eager were the pulses, there was a barrier 
beyond which they dared not pass. It is astonishing 
what wild commotion is sometimes hidden beneath a 
composed and frozen exterior. 

His heart was madly urging him on now. Yet 
nothing but the extreme stillness shown in every 
feature, in his very finger touch, betrayed emotion. 
His eyes glowed darker and d&rker — his cheeks grew 
paler — but he drew himself up erect, battling — resolv- 
ing — considering. She did not see it. She had enough 
to do to keep still — to control her own beating heart. 
Her eyes were again dim with tears, and she was giddy 
and confused. 
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The moments flew by unmarked, gave by the faint 
ticking from the ornamental timepiece — moments preg«* 
nant with life and happiness — moments that could 
never be recalled — never! He puts down the book so 
tightly grasped in his hand, quietly : shifts it, so that it 
shall lie in its wonted place — in the angle to which the 
housemaid had assigned it, uniformly with many others. 
It is unseemly to act in a hurry* Hope in glorious 
beauty is by him, pointing to a magic scene, in which 
all his life's dreams are realized ! He sees it all plainly* 
faint, as it were, with eager joy to make it his own ;— 
yet he will meet it calmly. He will be sure of himself. 

He turned at last, drew near her again — lifted that 
drawing once more. His lips trembled a little, but his 
voice sounded steady and mellow, without any of the 
huskiness or sharpness of agitation. 

" My happy time, also, was there and then I I 
did believe it gone for ever. That one flash of light 
which made the rest so infinitely more dark by contrast. 

But * w his hand shook so much, that he put down 

the drawing. Clearing his voice, he came a step 
nearer to her. She looked up, at him, but instantly 
dropped her eyes. Words were hardly needed now ; 

4 

eye had spoken to eye.' Yet it was a moment of 
intense suspense, — till at last he broke out, no longer 
in calm and measured tones, but as one in anguish] 
" Ellen ! Ellen I It has been bitter — ^-But, no I before 

I " suddenly checking himself, " first, answer me 

one question I I know you will say the truth. Are 
you thinking of another ? No I — I would say, have you 

VOL. Ill* E 
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ever thought of it— of being engaged to Mr. Vaughan? 
Speak the truth sincerely, I implore yon I * 

Her breath came quickly, but she raised her eyes to 
answer him, — when, noiselessly, but directly in front of 
her, the door swung open, and Watkins, loaded with 
Cushions and wrappers, ushered in her lady. 

Mrs. Wentworth's usual grace and ease were lost in 
the languid, the almost tottering, way in which she 
sought her conch. Ellen flew to help her, even at that 
moment, struck by her pale looks. Not till she was 
fairly placed, did she appear to recognise Mr. Mor- 
timer ; when she waved her hand and bade him " Good 
morning." 

"I have been so wearied and delayed by that pest 
of life — a dressmaker ! Ah ! you gentlemen are to be 
envied. Your tailors don't kill you with measuring 
and fitting on. It is just a magic touch — an order — 
and all is right. Certainly women have all the small, 
for which read ' great,' trials of life to their share." 

Probably Granville heard not a word of all this. His 
only answer was a low bow. He could control himself 
up to a certain point, that is, he could rein in his pas- 
sionate nature, but he could not stand this ! Murmuring 
something not exactly intelligible about business, he 
bowed again to Mrs. Wentworth, and gave an imploring 
look at Ellen, who was still arranging cushions and 
drapery, not well knowing what she was about, however. 

She saw the look, and so far obeyed it, that she moved 
away from the couch and offered him her hand. She 
also attained sufficient courage to say, — 
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Can't you stay a little longer?" It was the 
impulse of despair. He only drew her on, nearer to the 
door and out of hearing: "Not now. Write! — write 
one word — my question ! If you wish to see me again, 
write!" Then fervently pressing her hand, he left 
quickly. 

^ So I interrupted a t&eHa-tdte," said Mrs. Went- 
worth. "Lena, positively you look guilty! What is 
it? What have you been doing? What was he 
whispering about ? What was that he had in his hand, 
child?" 

" Only this sketch, Worthy," she said, handing her the 
drawing, and too happy at heart, for her doubt had 
vanished, to feel very awkward. 

" And what did he say ? " 

u That he remembered being happy as a boy there. 
He alluded to old days and " 

" Romantic creatures ! " said Mrs. Wentworth, in a 
light and careless tone, though she cast a keen glance 
the while at the blushing and smiling face, and even 
studied it for a few moments with a certain tightening 
of the lips, while Ellen gathered together her pencils. 
Then Mrs. Wentworth suddenly changed the subject, 
and spoke of their immediate return home. She had 
decided to set off on the morrow. 

" To-morrow ! " Ellen exclaimed, for it was much 
sooner than she expected. 

" Yes ! i You will be glad, I know. This air is 
killing me. I must go at once. I told Watkins 
to let your Lily know; she must come this even- 

E 2 
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ing — so you won't miss her. The Churches will Re- 
main behind, I am sorry to say. I don't know how I 
shall bear poor old Dr. EdgehilL" 

" I say, Lena I " she went on, presently. " You don't* 
seem so glad as I expected to leave this place, that you 
have done nothing but abuse." 

. *' Oh, yes. I like to go home," she said, evasively. 
And then drawing a stool near the couch, she chattered 
on, laughing and joking, and fondling her friend in a 
very flutter of spirits, longing to be alone, and yet shyly 
dreading it. But there was a feeling that everything in 
life had changed to her. It mattered not where she 
might be. Yet, to leave just now ! He said €i Write ! " 
But how ? " 

At last she was alone, and the question was seriously 
before her. She did not like to trust the letter to the 
prying gossip, which she well knew went on in the 
household. Was ever interruption so inopportune ! 
Then again — all regret was swallowed up in bliss. She 
could no longer doubt now ! All hinged on her 
answer ! How thankful she was that she had remained 
true to herself — to him! She remembered that Lily 
Day was to come for the evening; and there were some 
Italian books, which he had lent Mrs. Wentworth, to be 
returned : she could easily send a note in this way. It 
was a work of some time, the putting up this parcel, 
and the writing the note. It was but a bare answer. 
Nothing more. Of course it was not for her to add one 
word. She answered his question and that was all. 
Yet those few words contained a whole history. On 
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them hung her fate, and when she folded the note, 
although alone, her face was crimson. 

While carefully sealing and tying the parcel, a knock 
At her door startled her. It suddenly flashed across her 
mind, how would Mrs. Wentworth like her doing this ? 
and for one moment it gave her such a feeling of guilti- 
ness* that there was a second knock before she had the 
courage to say, " Come in." It was, however, no formid- 
able person, it was only Lily Day, her old favourite and 
loving pupil, who, perhaps, would sympathize in her joy 
more warmly and simply than any one else. 

It was Lily, looking so pretty and so fresh r in her 
well-chosen attire ! a little pale, perhaps, yet more 
refined and delicate in her soft gray dress and dark 
brown ribbons than anything Ellen had seen for a long 
time. She was very attractive. Her clear and Muq 
eye, like a child's, fixed itself on your face with a 
wonder half shy and half confiding. Her manner was 
a happy blending of respect with naivet^ and freedom 
from conventional rules. There was a half-pleading 
tone in her voice, each sentence ending as it were in 
a minor key ; which, though sweet and interesting 
now, might possjbly turn to a querulous whine in 
after years. At present it was relieved by the sweet 
smiles which dimpled her face, and the ready womanly 
tact to see at once how to serve and to please those 
3he loved. Ellen made her take off her walking things 
apd sit down ; but Lily insisted on helping in the 
packing-up, and reminding her, with a tearful smile,, of 
the many former occasions in which she had assisted. 
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Have you beard of any employment ? * Ellen asked. 
Yes. Mr. Granville was so good as to recommend 
me," said Lily, stooping low over the trunk. " Quite 
a respectable family — real gentlefolks, Miss Ellen! 
I shall be required to spend the whole day there, 
and walk out with the young ladies. There is a 
French teacher besides, which will of course be a great 
advantage to me, as I shall hear her speak. And it is 
very good pay, too ! " 

" Is it settled, then ? " 

" Nearly so. I believe the lady was half engaged to 
another. But she thought so much of— of Mr. Morti- 
mer's recommendation, that she is trying to get off. 
Shall this dress go here ? " 

After filling two boxes, she rose from her knees, with 
a nice blushed to a pretty bright pink. 

" How much better you are looking, dear Miss Ellen. 
You are glad about something, I am sure ! I know the 
look. You are glad to go away from this place ! Ah, 
but I — I shall be duller than ever without you to come 
to sometimes." And her eyes filled with tears. 

" You dull ! Why you like London and its noise I 
You don't regret Poole, do you, Lily ? " 

" No, oh, dear, no ! I do like all the gay shops and the 
fine people, and the parks, and the long bridges. When 
the sun goes down of an evening, you see such crowds 
On the bridges, enjoying the fresh air, — I like that. 
And the grand old buildings. — Yes ! I like it all. I 
think I never was quite so happy before, and yet — yet, 
perhaps, I should have done better to stay at home." 
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Why so, Lily?" 

Oh, I can't tell you exactly. But I think this life 
lias spoilt me ! And then you see aunt is very unplea^ 
sant sometimes, and in spite of all, I feel so very lonely 1 
You can't understand that, Miss Ellen! Every one 
lores you." 

" Don't encourage that feeling, my dear Lily. God 
has given us each our work. Mine has not always 
been so easy that you should envy it" 

** But," Lily went on, st you look so happy now, and 
I am feeling so very dull— so < down,' so miserable, I 
can't help thinking of the difference." 

u Can't you say what it is that gives you this 
depression? Perhaps by talking it over, you may 
lessen it," suggested Ellen, trying at the same time 
to keep down the rising joy of her heart, and to throw 
proper sympathy into her manner for Lily's real and 
fancied crosses. 

" No, no ; I couldn't speak of it ! Indeed, 'tis nothing 
— only, only — I do sometimes feel as if I was not born 
to be quite what I am. Thoughts will come ; but I 
know it is all quite wrong. I am a drudge, and so 
I must remain." 

" We are each placed where it is best for us to be," 
Ellen remarked, wishing she could find some answer 
which would show sympathy, and yet give strength. 
* God knows best, Lily." 

" Yes, true, Miss Ellen," she interrupted, impatiently. 
Then with a heightened colour, and keeping her face oat 
of sight, she said, hurriedly. " But' some people' don't 
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get what God gives — that is, the wickedness of irien 
upsets things* Tis not so very wonderful after all, if 
I have such a feeling, for aunt let out, she has more 
ihan once, indeed, that as to my being the daughter of 
a dressmaker, or her niece — 'twas just a make-up story 
to hide the truth. I 'm an unfortunate girl, Miss Ellen, 
I know, and must submit to my fate ; but if I have got 
feelings ' above my station,' as you say, 'tis because 
I was born a lady. Yes " 

" Poor girl ! It is but a foolish thing in your aunt 
to talk so — and if on one side " 

" On both sides ! Aunt expressly said — these were 
her very words — ' If the truth was known, Lily, you're 
the child of gentlefolks — both father and mother. But 
the truth never will be known.' And when I pressed 
her to say more, she said she didn't know for certain 
.herself — only guessed. But she said those who ought 
to care for me would most likely provide for me 

yet" 

" All this is very strange, Lily. Take my advice and 
not think of it; it can do you no good. Even if true, 
there must be some motive for the secrecy; and, my 
poor girl, it is better to pass for the child of honest, 
good parents, as you have done, than to prove your 
Tight to gentility through sin. Does your aunt often 
lalkso?" 

" Oh, no ! and she was greatly angry with me for 
alluding to it and asking more, and threatened me 
with dreadful consequences. Oh, Miss Ellen ! I don't 
care ! I don't think of it ; only, you see," and she burst 
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into tears, " you mast have patience with me, for I 
can't help liking gentlemen and ladies, and hating every 
thing coarse and vulgar." 

At last, after some more talking on Lily's part, Ellen 
looked up, laughing : 

" Do you know I could almost guess you were what 
is called in love, Lily ? " she said, speaking idly and in 
the merest joke ; but she immediately wished the words 
unsaid, for the girl's eyes filled with tears, while her 
face burned painfully. After striving in vain to over- 
come it, she laid her head down on the trunk, and gave 
way to a violent burst of weeping. " My dear Lily, 
I was only joking. Forgive me ! I am so sorry. But 
it is true, then? Is there some one at last who has 
succeeded where the poor young carpenter failed? 
Tell me about it" 

" There is nothing to tell — nothing ! Only, of course, 
now — I do — see people — very different from him, too ! 
Oh, Miss Ellen ; it was not like you to insult my feel- 
ings about the carpenter, as you call him ! I don't 
care for him, as you know — I couldn't, he's so coarse ! 
If I am a poor girl, I can feel ; and 'tis no subject for 
joking that I can see," she sobbed out. 

Ellen could only repeat her sorrow and beg for- 
giveness, greatly distressed. At the same time she 
feared, from the girl's manner, that there was " some- 
thing in it." Perhaps in her capacity as governess 
she might have been trifled with. Ellen wished very 
much to get at her confidence, in order to warn her, 
and, if needful, to advise her to leave London. It was 
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a danger she had always feared for the girL Bat 
at last, when the crying ceased, Lily was so humbled 
and so abased, that she could not get a word from her* 
She only repeated, " It was all nothing— certainly no 
harm ! She felt low-spirited, owing to her aunt's 
having spoken very disagreeably to her, and then the 
notion that Mrs. Wentworth and Ellen were going 
sooner than she had fancied." In the midst of this 
a message came from Mrs. Wentworth to beg Lily to 
come to her room soon. Ellen smiled, and bade her 
bathe her eyes and smooth her hair. She knew that 
p pretty present had been provided for her. It was 
one of those pleasant kindnesses which served to efface 
many little selfish or unsympathizing ways, and which 
drew Ellen so closely to her friend. 

So she managed to cheer Lily with many hints, and 
then, at the very last, putting the parcel into Lily's bag 
with her own hands, she bade her be sure to deliver the 
books carefully, and to take care that the note did not 
drop out As she spoke, she placed it more firmly 
within the string of the parcel, and Lily read the 
address. Ellen tried to speak indifferently, and ex- 
plained that the books had been lent long ago to 
Mrs. Wentworth. But when their eyes met for a 
final good-bye, both their faces were flushed. Lily 
hurried away, as if she was afraid of breaking down 
again ; and Ellen, after watching her as far as Mr& 
Wentworth's room, shut her own door, feeling as if she 
had entrusted almost her happiness to the keeping of 
that small leather bag, and forgetful of all the suspicions 
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t and fears which the girl's manner had so lately roused, 

she gave herself up to the luxury of a day-dream* 

U She was awakened at last by feeling very chilly, and 

finding she had let the fire go out. Hearing a step in 

the passage, she opened the door. 

€t Oh, Anne, is it you? My fire! Isn't Lily Day 
gone yet ? I have not heard her go." 

" She left about ten minutes ago. My lady said, as 
it was so late, she must go in a cab." 

Ellen went to Mrs. Wentworth, and found her so 
flushed and excited, that Watkins threatened the journey 
must be delayed, 

"Pray, keep the light from my eyes," said Mrs. 
Wentworth, somewhat fretfully. u I thought you must 
be in bed, Ellen." 

" No. But how very late Lily stayed ? Surely she 
should have known better ! Why didn't you send her 
away?" 

" Why should I ? Are you jealous? She amused me 
much. Positively, I admire her immensely ; and it was 
capital fun to see her genuine admiration of my jewel- 
case. I assure you she showed real taste, and was not 
to be taken in. She immediately fixed on the turquoises 
and opals, and nothing, save my favourite emerald 
bracelet, by the way, would induce her to change he* 
mind. She is naturally refined. A pretty little pet,— 
too good, my dear, to be a wretched drudge of a 
teacher all her life, or to be mated to a brute of a man 
in her own rank. I fear, Ellen, she is sure to come to 
harm; poor child!" 
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"I see that it is well she is oat of reach of your 
spoiling, at all events," Ellen said, smiling. 

" You may well say so, miss," put in Watkins, with 
a fierce toss of her head, as she turned the key of her 
mistress's dressing-box. " If she ain't robbed it will be 
a mercy, and still greater if she ain't regarded as a 
suspected character; for Missis has gone and given 
her the long fine Venice chain, — you know, miss, the 

» 

one? and a locket set with nine small pearls, and the 
other side some writing in gold letters upon blue 
ground! Such as her can't even know the worth of it! 
She'll not think the ground good enough for her now, 
I guess ! " 

" Nonsense, Watty ! You 're in a shocking humour 
— go to bed ! " said her mistress. te I gave the child a 
little souvenir, that is all, Lena. I have taken a fancy 
to her. And, by the way, that case — the one lying 
there, my dear. Keep it ! It is my torquoise and 
opal set. I shall never wear it again. It is for you. 
Blue suits your hair h merveille. See ! that old creature 
Watkins shrugs her shoulders again ! But she forgets 
I am growing old, and bine kills me at present" 

"But, Worthy, how burning your hands are!" 
Ellen remarked, after fondling and kissing her friend. 
u What have you been doing to make them so ? " And 
she gently stroked them as she spoke. 

Mrs. Wentworth drew them hastily back. " Why — 
what should I have been about ? I am tired ! Fussed 
with Watkins' terrible *todo' about packing. Go to 
bed, child ! It is you who are cold, in fact" 
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By the by, Worthy," Ellen said, shyly, as she waa 
leaving. " I sent back those Italian books by Lily. I 
suppose yoti did not wish to keep — " 

u Yes, I know ! Go to bed. What are you staring 
at ? It is to be hoped that Watkins will prove no true 
prophet, and that the child won't be robbed," and she 
laughed in an excited way, which had the effect of 
hurrying Ellen off, for she felt that something had 
over-fatigued and excited her friend. 

Nor was she very much astonished to hear some 
hours later, when she herself had just fallen asleep, 
that Mrs. Wentworth had one of her nervous attacks. 

She immediately went to the room, for sometimes her 
presence was a comfort, and Mrs. Wentworth liked 
the touch of her hand, but now she was sent back at 
once. 

" Missis said on no account was I to let you come 
near her, miss," said Watkins. " 'Tis passing ; but 
'tis all owing to talking with that slip of a girl. I 
knew what 'twould be when I came in upon them and 
found her crying. My lady can't bear sad stories 
no ways. She's too feeling a heart, and has nerves, 
you see, miss." 

Ellen wondered a little while what confidences Lily 
could have made. 

It was so like Mrs. Wentworth to fascinate the 
girl completely, and to turn her head almost with 
flattering kindness and gifts more munificent than 
judicious. 

However, it was not likely that Lily should fall much 
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in her way; and it was a reason against the hitherto 
disappointed wish ever being realized, which Ellen had 
indulged, of having Lily as a visitor at Blair. " Poor 
girl ! may she be kept from harm and temptation," was 
Ellen's last waking thought. 
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YES, OB NO? 
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Ant letters ? n said Ellen, running into Mrs. Went- 
worth's morning room. " I saw the post-boy come," 
she added, while awaiting the opening of the bag, with 
an anxious, conscious face. 

" It seems to me you do nothing else but watch his 
coming now-a-days. I can't think who it is you are so 
anxious to hear from," said Mrs. Wentworth. " Well 
your wish is gratified, one — stay — 'Miss Raymond/ 
two — three, to-day ! I hope that is enough." 

Ellen turned them over nervously and rapidly, and 
her face clouded. She read the three notes, and with 
a low sigh left them open on the table. 

Mrs. Wentworth meanwhile read hers and smiled 
brilliantly. "Why, Lena, what is it? Poor child! 
Those miserable Prospectuses or Notices ! It is always 
such a take-in. But I have news for both, and 
surely that is Edward Vaughan's writing, Ellen I " 

" Read it," Ellen said, trying to smile in return. 

" Well, I will say you are as cool a young woman as I 
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ever met with. So you have paid him back your debt, 
and he acknowledges it? " 

" He should have done it through the lawyer, as I 
paid it," Ellen said. " I am glad it is done. There 
were so many delays about getting at the money, I 
felt quite uneasy. And what is your news ? " 

" An invitation to Rock Castle. The Marquis comes 
of age in a fortnight, and I heard before that grand 
doings are to celebrate the event. I am glad they 
have judged proper to invite us. It will, no doubt, be 
a good ball." 

" Do you really mean to go ? " 

" Yes, I do. And I mean to lose no time in ordering 
a dress. I intend 'Miss Raymond' to appear as she 
ought." 

Ellen was amused at this return to old habits, and 
asked what Miss Church thought of balls ? 

" Oh,. I don't pretend to think exactly as she does ! 
For myself, I really don't care ever to enter another 
ball-room. But I am quite materhally inclined now. 
It will be a nice opportunity for presenting you to the 
elite of the county." A lively conversation went oil 
relating to this affair and Ellen's dress, which she 
insisted on being mourning, if ever so slight 

It was evident that Mrs. Wentworth's whole interest 
was excited, and, as Watkins said, it did her a great 
deal of good. Ellen left all the ordering of the dress 
to her friend, not from indifference, but feeling sure of 
her taste, and also being disinclined to throw herself 
into any occupation. 
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It was now more then a week since they had left Lon- 
don, and no notice of her note had. been taken. Every 
day she expected either a letter or an arrival. The 
suspense was beginning to wear her a little. Not that 
she was really doubtful or unhappy. She brought up 
numerous good reasons for the silence. He might 
prefer coming to writing, and his leaving London might 
be delayed or difficult He might be very busy, &c. 
This morning it struck her that Lily might have con- 
trived to lose the note. At all events it would be as 
well to write to her, and inquire if she delivered it and 
the books. This she did, and then resolved not to 
make herself uneasy, or to live in such constant expec- 
tation. If he came, it would be just when she was not 
thinking about it Yet, every Ting of the bell, every 
man's footstep, every carriage or horse that came,, sent 
the blood rushing to her face.' She assured herself 
again and again, that now all was, all must be safe. 
She could not doubt his feelings any more, and even 
supposing that note never reached him, he was sure 
either to write to her or see her. The one thing that 
rather frightened her was, what he had said about 
his going abroad so soon. Possibly, he found himself 
obliged to go at the appointed time. But even if he 
did, that would make no* difference beyond causing 
delay. He would either write and give his address, 
or hi would find a way of returning £ a day. 

Every night she went over these and many more 
reasons, but meanwhile the days came and went, and 
it became three weeks. She had written twice to 

vol. in. F 
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Lily, and received no answer! Perhaps she had 

gone to live entirely with the family where she expected 

only to be daily governess; perhaps she was ill again? 

Ellen was obliged to keep down her eagerness about 

the post, for she found that it worried and excited 

Mrs. Wentworth very much. After the first flush of 

pleasure about the ball, she had sunk back into her old 

low and nervous state. At times Ellen was very 

uneasy about her, and found the flurry of her friend's 

spirits and her excessive sensitiveness trying. The 

morning of the ball-day, this was particularly the case. 

The post-bag had been taken to Mrs. Wentworth's 

own room, which she had not left There was no 

letter for Ellen, and when she came to her friend soon 

after, perhaps just a little grave looking, she found 

Mrs. Wentworth so flushed, and in such an irritable 

state, that she was obliged to go away and leave her. 

Towards evening Watkins came to tell Ellen, who 

had spent a lonely and rather anxious day, that her 

mistress was much better and would be quite able to 

go to Rock Castle. She also gave Ellen a hint not to 

allude to her expecting a letter; for that, somehow, 

anything connected with letters or the post worried 

Mrs. Wentworth much. 

"Very well," Ellen said, dryly, not quite liking 
Watkins to know that she was expecting any letter. 

When Ellen came to the .dressing-room for 
approbation, she was received with hearty and lively- 
satisfaction and pleasure. In fact nothing could be 
better than the dress. It was white and transparent, 
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with just a slight line of silver and amethyst running 
through it here and there. When Mrs. Wentworth 
added amethysts, set for mourning with black enamel, 
nothing was wanting. The colour was becoming to 
Ellen's clear and delicate complexion, and all Watkins' 
best skill had been devoted to the silken braids of hair 
which wound round and round her head. 

Mrs. Wentworth might be excused her somewhat 
triumphant glance, as she entered with her adopted 
child, and heard and saw the murmur and looks of 
admiration which followed them. She herself looked 
nearly as well as ever. Ellen knew it was all excite- 
ment, but strangers admired the bright glow on her 
cheeks, and her easy elegance of manner. Now, as 
always, a crowd soon collected round her. Many of her 
old admirers ware there, and of those who saw her now 
for the first time, there were some who even turned 
from the beauty of the young girl to the woman of the 
world, and hardly knew which to look at If this was, 
indeed, her l&st ball, as she repeatedly declared, she 
reigned queen to the last. She was conscious of this ; 
and pleased besides at being graciously received by the 
stately lady, now a duchess, who at one time, it was said, 
had looked coolly on her. It was pronounced a splendid 
ball. No expense had been spared, and every room in 
the fine old castle had j been made the most o£ Bare 
plants stood in profusion everywhere, and the music 
was the best that eould be had. There were many 
beauties there that night, but Ellen took her place 
beside them, and amongst those pronounced to be "the 

is 
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belles * some voices spoke her name. She had never 
been in such a scene before. Her utmost fancy as to 
what such a ffcte might be was realized. She was 
delighted with the decorations, the noble rooms, the 
dresses, the distinguished look of many of the higher 
rank, and more than all, she was pleased with the 
exquisite music. There was something in the whole 
scene to increase her own joy and hope. Every passing 
fear vanished ; and while fully enjoying the present, she 
was carried back to the past. She heard a voice in her 
ears in all its old beauty of tone. She was content and 
happy. Her heart had found its rest. She thought she 
never knew before how much she had loved. The 
whisper had gone about that the beautiful Miss Raymond 
was also destined to be passing rich. Of course she 
had numerous worshippers, and more claims for her 
hand than there were dances. At another time all this 
might have made her harsh and ironical, for such kind 
of attention is after all easily seen through, but to- 
night she was very indifferent to it Every rise and 
fall of that thrilling music spoke to her heart — and in 
those touching wind instruments, a human voice sounded. 
Not only to her was this feeling confined. Another had 
closely watched her €€ success," though from some con- 
scious, almost contradictory feeling, he kept aloof. 
Mr. Yaughan, standing among the crowd gathered in 
the doorway, had seen Ellen pass into the dancing-room, 
and afterwards had never once lost sight of that flowing 
white dress. For some time he forbore joining Mrs. Went- 
worth, who had scarcely time to remark his absence, 
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so fully was her attention occupied* Tet something 
whispered to him, that notwithstanding the file of part- 
ners he had seen asking her hand, Ellen would contrive 
to keep at least one or two vacancies for him — her old 
"friend." Ah! he had cast off that title. At this 
moment he aspired to something else. He was (led on, 
doubtless, by the excitement of the scene and the music) 
hoping to see her receive him with rather less of her 
usual frank kindness. A little shyness — some signs of 
embarrassment would be more dearly hailed now than 
any amount of eager warmth. He had resolved not to 
delay any longer. He felt the time had come which 
must decide his future. He felt it to be a good oppor- 
tunity, which it certainly was. For let wise, prudent 
folks say what they will against love in a ball-room, 
what place is equal to it for making that confession, 
which, when it comes from the heart, always needs 
external help — so timid, so sensitive, is all real deep love 
— love which shrinks from giving pain, or even a 
moment's uneasiness to the beloved — " seeking not its 
own." How seldom can a meeting be brought about 
free from intrusion and " management ! " How awful is 
the t6te-i-t6te brought about through the intervention 
of friends, stiff and constrained — both the words and 
the manner ! But, in a ball-room, in all that crowd, 
there is protection and privacy. The very presence of 
others gives confidence. The stolen moment has its own 
peculiar charm; it is less premeditated. The very 
interruptions are a gain. Then, that accompaniment, 
that thrilling music, filling so well the pauses, and 
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its tender wildness suggesting words appropriate to 
express the feeling of the heart Mr. Vaughan felt all 
this ; and at this moment he knew what was the secret, 
wonderful power of music, capable even of leading to 
death. Man of the world as he was, free from all 
species of mauvaise honte, open, joyous and true, he 
trembled as he felt the hour was come at last On it, 
he knew, he had staked all his earthly happiness. At 
last, seeing the space before her a little clearer, and just 
as a favourite waltz struck up, he made a desperate 
move. Coming close to her he said, u Am I wrong — 
presumptuous, in hoping we may have our favourite 
waltz together ?" 

She gave a pleased look of surprise and welcome, 
offering him her hand. 

"Couldn't conceive what had become of .you! You 
don't deserve that I should have remembered you. 
But I have — and I refused half a score of exquisites." 

" Being sure I should not fail you ? * he interrupted, 
speaking in something of his old way, yet there was a 
touch in the voice, which struck her at once, and made 
her look at him. u I was not far off," he added. " I 
have been looking on — trying to Act the impartial 
judge and critic on your ap£«Le and dress." 

w Well, and what is the result ? Speak honestly ; 
though after all, it is all Worthy's, whether credit 
or blame." 

"Is it?" he said, earnestly. "Then I give her 
the credit; at least*" he added, laughingly, "of an 
excellent choice in this aerial attire. What do you 
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call it? Is it silver, or lace, or gauze? In fact it 
is very perfect — only, may I venture ? — you know my 
preference for blue, at least for you." 

" Yes," she answered, with a beating of her heart, 
remembering that (mother also always preferred that 
colour, " Yes ; but you see I am in mourning, and 
this lilac is. a sign of it, though a slight one." 

And something like a cloud came for an instant 
over her changing countenance, for the thought struck 
her, would " he" consider her unfeeling to be at a ball, 
while she wore such deep mourning ; and Bessie, in her 
widow's dress, pale and sorrowing, seemed to stand 
before her. Mr. Vaughan observed this passing 
emotion, and turned, with her hand still on his arm, 
and perhaps even unconsciously pressed a little closer 
than the crowd rendered necessary, to greet Mrs. 
Wentworth, who rallied him on his late appearance 
on the field* He read in her eye and smile encourage- 
ment, and gladly drew hope from it They took a few 
turns; being so accustomed to each other's style of 
dancing, and being well suited in height, they always 
enjoyed waltzing together independently of all other 
pleasure. Ellen was naturally fond of dancing, in 

which she excelled u It is the best dance I have 

had; let us go on again." He complied; they danced 
till the last clash of instruments proclaimed the end 
of the sweet strain. Then he led her on, out of 
the room, through different corridors, and up and down 
steps, apparently knowing his way well. Everywhere 
it was a blaze of light and colour ; different parties 
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were grouped, here before a picture or a statue, here 
listening to some one or two first-rate professional 
singers, whose presence added to the many charms 
of the evening. 

lt Where are you going ? " she vainly asked. 

He smiled and hurried her on without explanation, 
himself almost pale and trembling with more than 
the fatigue of his late exertion. They reached a small 
octagon room, hung with fluted silk, and fitted up 
all round with the softest and most inviting couches. 
One table only stood there, on which lay a few books 
and an exquisite statuette representing "Faust and 
Marguerite." The light here was dim and soft, falling 
from a coloured lamp suspended from the ceiling. 

"It is a delicious place, so cool — so 'resting' after 
the glare; though, by the way, how perfectly they 
have managed the lighting up here to-night," she 
exclaimed, looking around as she spoke. "Do sit 
down," she added, observing his paleness. "You 
seem tired; I made you go on too long with that 
delicious waltz." 

He sat down beside her, but he could not command 
himself to say one word. He examined the books, 
though without seeing a letter, in truth. 

" What is the matter ? One would suppose you had 
all the cares of the world on you," she remarked, 
seeing his pre-occupation and silence. 

" You seem very happy to-night, Ellen ; you enjoy 
such scenes ? " he at last said. 

"Yes; I am happy," she answered, almost longing 
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to claim his sympathy in her joy. She liked him 
so very much she did not approve of his unusual 
gravity, and feared there was really some reason 
for it "I like this ball," she went on, "it is so 
perfect a thing of its kind. My eye is pleased, my 
ears charmed by those wondrous wind instruments 
which seem to speak to one's very heart" 

"So I feel. I wish they would speak for. me. It 
seemed to me but just now, that they were actually 
saying the words I would have said. Did you hear 
them, Ellen ? " 

" I ! " she said, quickly, and looking up at him, for 
again both words and voice struck her. He was playing 
with his watch chain, looking down ; but she could see 
that some strong agitation was at work. " Well ; yes ; 
of course, I heard some words from them ; my words ! 
Everyone heard what they wished to hear, I dare say," 
she i rather nervouslyf £d lathing. 

" Might not it so happen, through force of sympathy, 
or whatever it may be called, that two people heard pre- 
cisely the same words ? " he asked, still not looking up. 

She "blushed deeply, tmd longed to have some excuse 
to go. She felt something was coming. 

Yes, perhaps — I can fancy that," she said, gravely. 
It was a delightful dance I— our old favourite tune, 
but made so beautiful by that band," he went on, 
half as if speaking to himself. " I almost wished it . 
could go on for ever ; I dreaded the end." 

" You do, indeed, speak seriously of a waltz," she 
said. " There will be others as good." 
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"Yes — no! I dreaded it,—" lie said, drawing himself 
up, and looking foil at her, "because I had resolved 
that the end of that dance should decide my fate. 
Ellen, I brought you here to ask — to learn; — you 
know — my future happiness rests on your next word. — 
Speak it!* he said, huskily, and with an impulsive 
gesture of his hand. 

She was much moved: greatly distressed at hia 
exceeding agitation. His words came out with a 
gasp — he was so very pale! his limbs seemed to 
shiver and tremble. She did, indeed, feel the truth 
of Mrs. Wentworth's saying that it was "no light 
thing." 

" Oh, Mr. Yaughan ! " she exclaimed, in a tone of 
deep sorrow. 

" Stop one moment ! " he held up his hand eagerly, 
and a deep flush passed over his face. "I must beg 
to say, that all this time I have been patient — waited — 
tried to hope— did not Eke to teaze you. In fact, I 
thought — I feared there was some early attachment* 
But," he added, gaining firmness as he went on, "I 
have considered at last that this can hardly be. If 
there had been any truth in it, there has been such 
abundant opportunity. In fact, I dare persuade my- 
self that there is no obstacle of thai kind. God only 
knows how I desire, how I pray, there may be none 
at all ! I can wait longer— -only — only — I must have 
hope!" 

"Oh, Mr. Yaughan! you asked to be my friend. 
I have received such kindness, such goodness, from 
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you! But — yes, although others did hint — I would 
not believe ! Have I been wrong and untrue ? * 

"No. If there is any wrong, you are not to blame," 
he said, decidedly, but in a sad voice. 

" I will tell you alL Tou are my Mend. I have 
been very miserable ; for there was misunderstanding* 
Tou are right — it was from my girlhood — we knew 
etch other then. He went abroad — I believe we both 
understood each other: but, of course, there was no 
explanation. Then came a wretched time ; no matter 
how ! It is at last cleared away. At last ! — I consider 
myself at this moment engaged. He was speaking — 
actually speaking — when we were interrupted. He is 
shy and reserved, and holds b&ck. Mrs. Wentworth 
came in. — She won't like it! — she dislikes him. But 
I can't help it ; I don't want her money." 

"Then I am to understand you are positively en- 
gaged ? " he said, in a hollow, but quiet, tone. 

* Not exactly : I was to answer a question. I did 
do so. But I have not yet had any answer. I am 
expecting a letter, or, perhaps, himself, every day.* 
There was a few moments' silence. " Please," she 
said, "don't tell any one! Please, I should be so 
glad, if you could keep Worthy from knowing — this — 
about you, I mean. She is so very fond of you ! 
She will be so hurt ; and she is so very far from well 



now." 



" It will be difficult," he said, " for she has always 
been interested in my favour. But, since you wish 
it, and, indeed, I see your motive, I will try to keep 
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her in ignorance — in ignorance that it is all over ! " he 
added* bitterly, but very quietly. 

Ellen's tears came at this. 

" Don't pain yourself; it is my own blind folly — I 
might have seen — your manner has, in feet, never 
been encouraging, except in as far as I chose to in- 
terpret it What a marplot I must have been, too ! " 
he said, remembering the times he and Granville had 
come in contact "Allow me, Ellen, however, just 
to say, that as you stand in this matter pretty much 
alone, it seems,, and act contrary to your Mend's 
wishes and without her knowledge, I think, under 
the circumstances, the gentleman should not keep you 
in suspense, whatever may have been the cause for 
keeping him aloof so long. Now, surely, he should 
come forward openly as becomes a suitor of Miss Ray- 
mond. Your very prospects make it needful for you 
to be careful, and not to rush on anything alone." 

"I understand you," she said, "but I assure you 
he is not one to whom a fortune would be any 
temptation. I believe the idea has kept him away 
rather." 

€t Indeed ! Yet I believe he is not rich ; and, after 
all, one can't marry upon nothing. However, for- 
give me, I don't doubt his being all that is honour- 
able and right Ellen ! give me your hand once 



more." 



"Once more!" she said. "Surely " but she 

stopped suddenly, for Mr. Darner's face appeared at 
the door ; apparently he saw that he had chosen an 
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awkward moment, for he only muttered something 
about seeking a friend, bowed, and left them in a 
hurried way. 

Mr. Yaughan smiled sadly. 

"Damer is mystified. By the way, he is a friend 
of—of " 

"Yes; he and Mr. Mortimer were college friends," 
Ellen said. " I didn't know the Darners were here. 

Perhaps this may " But she checked herself 

with the thought, " No ; even had he been there, he 
would not hare come to a ball-room; and, surely, 
he would not be in the neighbourhood without first 
coming to Blair ! " But the sight of Mr. Darner had 
stirred her, and Mr. Yaughan was for the instant 
forgotten. Perhaps he perceived this, for he sighed 
heavily, and let go her hand. 

"I won't detain you here. People will talk — 
Mrs. Wentworth will speculate. But, Ellen, I still 
claim our old bond, we must be friends still and 
always. Luckily, I have a good excuse for leaving 
this for some time. I want to visit my niece, whose 
health is very indifferent When I return I shall, I 

hope, be able to — to * He stopped. " Well, God 

bless you." 

"Oh, I am so sorry," she began, but he checked 
her. 

" No ; never mind me," he said, quickly, and then 
offering his arm, he led her back again to the ball-room. 
A partner was seeking her, and at the end of the 
dance Mr . Yaughan was no longer to be seen. He 
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bad gone home, Mrs. Wentworth said, very tired, 
apparently. It was odd that he could not even wait 
for supper. Mrs. Wentworth and Ellen did, but the 
former became faint in the middle, and a message came 
from the cloak-room to beg Miss Raymond to join her 
friend there. Sir Frederic de Lisle, who was sitting near 
her, offered his services to take her, which Ellen gladly 
accepted. She was glad to go, for everything had 
changed to her now, and the charm was broken. She 
saw nothing of the Darners, though Sir Frederic said 
they were somewhere in the crowd. 

Mrs. Wentworth was completely knocked up, and 
it was with difficulty they got her info the carriage. 
It was a dreary, sad drive home — the sky overcast, 
the wind piercingly cold. Mrs. Wentworth seemed 
very ill too ; and right glad was Ellen to find that at 
last they had reached the gates. Very soon she had 
taken off her finery, and leaving the elegant dress 
spread on a conch in a spare room for the present, she 
hastened to her friend. Little did she imagine with 
what feelings she was destined to look at it next time. 
After much faintness and distress they managed to get 
Mrs. Wentworth to bed. It was very plain, that she 
was quite unequal to any such exertion. As she had 
said, this mast be her last ball ; at least, " till she was 
much stronger," Ellen added. As she appeared inclined 
to sleep, and Watkins said she should, lie down on 
the sofa and not leave the room, Ellen was persuaded 
to go to bed herself. While she sat before her fire 
ruminating on all that occnred, a peculiarly dismal 
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wailing sound of wind seemed to sweep by her windows, 
rattling them slightly as it passed, and then it seemed 
to die away with a sharp, yet mournful whisper among 
the branches of the trees which grew by that side of 
the house. Ellen shivered, and a melancholy feeling 
seemed to creep over her. The remembrance of the 
real pain she had seen in Mr. Vaughan's only too 
expressive face troubled her. But not long did she 
rest on that Xiong afterwards she recalled with com- 
punction how soon her thoughts had flown to another 
subject — whether the new day, even then begun, might 
not bring her the earnestly longed-for letter. So with 
this hope, and with a somewhat confused head, and the 
strains of waltz and gallope running still in her ears, 
she at last fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A SUDDEN PARTING. 



a 



Mas. Wentwokth has bad a good ifight, and will 
be glad to see you, miss, directly," was the answer to 
Ellen's enquiries. She had slept late, and at last was 
disturbed by the violent stormy wind which had risen, 
and was apparently trying the strength of trees and 
shrubs. Blair was certainly a windy place. To-day 
the sky was black and angry, and a dull surging sound, 
heard even at that distance, proclaimed the fury of the 
sea. 

" Come in, Ellen, and explain the meaning of this," 
said Mrs Wentworth ; " that is if you can, and I 
shrewdly suspect it possible." 

She was sitting up in her velvet-covered, high-backed 
chair, delicately pale, with the blue veins showing 
distinctly on her temples and hands. Her eyes were 
bright, and the hollow which had lately come to her 
once smoothly rounded cheeks, told of illness. To 
Ellen's enquiries, she said, impatiently — 

" Better ; but very much annoyed. There, read it 1 " 
she said, holding out a note, which Ellen at once saw 
to be in Mr. Yaughan's writing. She changed colour 
a little as she took it. 
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"It was sent an hour ago," continued Mrs. Went- 
worth. " Very hurried ; he did not say a word of it 
last night ! " 

"He did to me." Ellen was glad to be able to 
say so. The note spoke of a sudden journey to Paris, 
and mentioned his niece's health as the reason for 
his going. There was nothing more but friendly 
wishes for both Mrs. Wentworth and Ellen, and 
asking if he should do anything for them in Paris. 

"He told you? Then was that the reason he looked 
so strange just before the supper, and why he went 
off? — so unlike him ! Ellen, your face tells tales ! I am 

certain that something passed between you. If, if " 

But in vain she tried to articulate another word. A 
sudden deep flush rose to her face, and then died away, 
leaving it ghastly pale. A grey shadow crept over her 
brow, and she pressed her hand on her side, while 
her head dropped back. Extremely alarmed, Ellen 
rang the bell. Watkins was, however, closer than she 
thought, and must have heard all that passed. But it 
was no moment for Ellen to notice this now. 

" She has fainted, Watkins," she said, taking up 
a sal volatile bottle. The maid went up to her mistress, 
and without turning, said, "You had better go, 
Miss Raymond ; please, send Hannah here ! No ! 
you can't do anything; please to go," she added, 
sternly. 

Ellen looked back once, — that look she never forgot 
For months that figure was constantly before her. 
Mechanically, she never knew how, she not only found 
. tol. in. * G 
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and sent Hannah, a respectable upper housemaid, who 
had not been long in the house, but whose age and 
character gave her weight ; she also sent the footman at 
once to fetch the doctor, and the boy for Dr. EdgehilL 
Then she walked about from one room to another* 
touching this and moving that, thinking she was 
busy, but never daring to return to the room. Many 
thoughts flew over her mind, confused and perplexing. 
She remembered that she was expecting a letter. She 
thought of Mr. Vaughan's sorrowful face, and his 
lonely, miserable journey. Then suddenly looking 
round the familiar room, the thought struck keen and 
cold on her — perhaps at that moment it was all hers. 
She tried to repeat, " She has only fainted," to impress 
the fact on her mind. The post-bag came, and it 
was brought to her with the key. In silence she 
opened it, and laid aside several letters directed to 
Mrs. Wentworth. There was not one for her, but 
she did not feel disappointed; everything seemed a 
blank, herself a stone. 

At last there was a stir in the hall, and Dr. Edge* 
hill's voice made her run out to meet him. From 
his looks she knew that he had heard what she had 
not dared to say in her message. He left her, and 
went up-stairs. When he returned, she was sitting on 
the sofa, crying. He drew a chair opposite to her, 
took her hand in a grave, kind manner, and said, 
"It must have been very sudden, from the servant's 
account I have long feared* something of the sort." 
Then came the full burst of natural grief; all and 
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everything was forgotten but that she had lost her 
best friend, lost her home. The doctor had been and 
was gone; Mrs. Edgehill had joined her husband* 
Ellen was calm and still, and how still the house 
was ! Only that raging, restless, furious wind, rushing 
and rattling the windows, or booming down the 
chimneys. 



" Have you any idea, my dear, where the will is ? * 
enquired Dr. EdgehilL cc You see," observing Ellen's 
face express impatience at the question, se such 
matters must be attended to. Mrs. Wentworth had no 
near relation, and we all know you are her heir. But 
it will be necessary to inform the Clares of this, and, 
in fact, business must be attended to." 

« There is no will." 

" No will ? My dear, you must be mistaken ! I hope 
you are wrong ; surely she has made a will ! Probably 
it is with her solicitors, though " 

"I am very sure there is none," Ellen repeated, 
f While we were in London, not a month ago, she 
complained, and was annoyed by Miss Church 
telling her she ought to make a will. I should have 
known, if it had been done since. She had a dread — a 
horror of it." 

u Very blameable ! most wrong — superstitious ! " 
muttered Dr. Edgehill, pacing the room in perplexed 
annoyance. But he said no more to Ellen. He was. 
sure after all that she must be mistaken. Perhaps 

a 2 
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Mrs. Wentworth did not like her to know it, wished to 
keep the inheritance doubtful, so that she might be 
more dependent A will was surely somewhere. 
And accordingly, with her man of business, every 
corner, except the most private, was searched; and 
a summons was also sent to her london lawyer and 
Mr. Clare. Everyone in the house, together with 
the Edgehills, treated Ellen as undoubted mistress. 
But she refused giving any order, and referred every- 
thing to others. She was much cast down. Each day 
made her more realize her grief. And bitter self- 
reproaches came, for not having made this friend 
more entirely her first and sole object, of late. She 
was angry with herself for every thought apart from 
her, and then she felt glad that she had been spared 
the certainty of her attachment to Granville Mortimer. 
She had suspected something of the truth with regard 
to Mr. Vaughan. It was a bitter thought which long 
aggravated the sorrow, that the immediate cause of 
death might have been the excitement caused by 
her suspicion. In vain did everyone assure her, that 
Mrs. Wentworth's life had hung on a thread for 
months — that anything might have killed her. Ellen 
blamed herself, and even asked herself, if it were 
possible to go over it all again, could she have sacri- 
ficed her own will and love to please this, her best 
friend ? No ! but she imagined over and over again, 
how much better she might have managed, and how 
likely it was that the unhappy prejudice existing 
might with care and time have been dispelled. It was 
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a great loss to her just now, that Mr. Vaughan was 
away and separated so entirely from her. At this 
time his presence would have been grateful and com- 
forting. He had loved Mrs. Wentworth, he was like 
her son or younger brother; kind as Dr. Edgehill 
meant to be, he could not quite sympathise with Ellen, 
and he was greatly troubled about the will, even to 
forgetting almost everything else. Mr. Clare came, 
also the London lawyer. But no one had heard of the 
.will. The desk and escrutoire were carefully searched, 
but Ellen's assertion seemed to prove true. There was 
no will. 

"In that case," said Dr. Edgehill to his wife, 
" Mr Clare, being the next of kin, will claim all." 

u Poor Ellen Raymond ! " exclaimed his wife. And 
" Poor Ellen Raymond," u Poor Miss Raymond," was 
soon in everyone's mouth. 

At first the idea seemed not to strike her. Mrs. 
Edgehill said she believed that Ellen was ignorant of 
business, and really not aware how important this a no 
will" was to her. Mr. Clare smiled at this, in his 
grave fashion, but said nothing. 

His wife and two daughters came for the funeral. 
Ellen was surprised and not quite pleased at the patro- 
nising manner they showed to her. They pitied her 
very much, and were very attentive and careful for her 
health, saying she looked ill. Miss Clare remarked 
that she hoped anything that had passed was forgotten, 
and would not now come between them. To which 
.Ellen, assented quietly, and thought they were very 
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eager to ensure themselves as future visitors to Blair. 
Her ignorance, however, could not last long. She 
began to suspect something from words dropped from 
time to time by the Clares. 

" This is Miss Raymond's, I believe/' Mrs. Clare said, 
pointing to a work-table. " We must be very careful 
to pick out all your own things," she added to Ellen* 
" Of course there is no hurry. They can remain here.' 9 

Another time she heard Mr. Clare say, in answer to 
some remark of Dr. EdgehilTs. "Yes; it is a pity. 
But the whole thing was so wrong, so injudicious from 
the very beginning — it was positively cruel to raise 
hopes and not ensure them. But you must own, sir, 
it would have been a most shameful act." 



" Mrs. Edgehill ! Do tell me. The Clares seem to 
expect to live here, are they to be her successors ? " 
asked Ellen, one day. 

u My dear, I am grieved to say — yes! Mr. Clare 
being next of kin inherits all, if no will is forthcoming."* 

" I am rather sorry that they come to this dear old 
place. She never liked them ; and, indeed, they behaved 
meanly to her. If it was really some one she liked," 
sighed Ellen. 

tc It is most unaccountable ! I am certain poor Mrs. 
Wentworth can hardly lie quiet in her grave. She 
doated on you so ; she was so fond of you ! And to think 
of these people, with whom she was, as you say, never 
over friendly, having all — every single thing. But 
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die g»*e you some of her jewels, I know. Of course 
they are your own. You must be careful to claim every- 
thing she ever gave you, for I see they won't be very 
liberally disposed." 

They were not. Mr. Clare himself would have acted 
well, but he was over-ruled by his wife and daughters. 
Ellen soon found that Blair was no longer her home. 
And notwithstanding their repeated request for her to 
remain as long as she liked, she could not quite stand 
seeing them ruling, and, worse still, turning over all her 
friend's things-*ll Hie Utile precious hoards and old 
valuables kept from childhood. So she asked the 
Edgehills to invite her there for a time ; and collecting 
all that belonged to herself, she took a sad, almost bitter 
farewell of what she had learnt to believe would be 
always her own home. When at the vicarage, and 
there was no longer any cause for exertion, she fell 
into a low nervous fever. It had all come so very 
suddenly upon her! And though she strove hard to 
bear her loss of fortune heroically and philosophically, 
she found it a very severe trial. But for the present 
she could not think steadily of anything. She was ill, 
and sad-hearted, and felt utterly lonely. A sting was 
added to all her trials by receiving no letter, no message, 
not even any certain tidings of him towards whom her 
heart yearned in her new and heavy grief. After 
writing several times to Lily, a curious scrawl had come 
from the aunt, saying that her niece had left her 
altogether ; but that she had every prospect of being 
happy ; and as soon as she sent her address to her aunt 
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Miss Raymond should know. She believed they were 
travelling at present So Ellen gave up hearing any- 
thing from Lily, as it seemed that she was become a 
regular governess, and had possibly gone with the 
family abroad. In her letters from Cecil's wife, die 
heard that Granville had gone abroad, but that they 
had not heard from him for a long time, and did not 
even know what his address was, or what took him 
away. 

All this was strange and unsatisfactory. From 
Mr. Vaughan she received a most kind and friendly 
letter, entering entirely into her grief and loss, as well 
as the sad mistake their poor friend had made. He 
said he should remain at Paris for some time, and 
probably take a lengthened tour as for as the Nile, 
with some old friends. He wished that his presence 
could be any comfort or use to her ; but he knew the 
contrary, and felt it best for both not to meet just yet. 
He ended by asking what her plans were? This 
brought a fit of tears. Her plans ? She had none ! 
She stood alone in the world. Mrs. Raymond wrote as 
a matter of ceremony , but said not a word about her 
coming home. She seemed to take it for granted that 
though not the wealthy heiress she expected to be, some 
handsome provision would be made for her. When 
Dr. Edgehill saw this letter, he said certainly Mr. Clare 
could do no less. But Ellen declared that if it was 
offered she would not take it; at which her friends 
shook their heads, and told her not to be proud. 

At the age of twenty-one, and with a sound constitu- 
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tion, the most severe grief is not apt to kill. Ellen 
struggled through a tiresome and weary illness, which 
was most certainly aggravated by her state of constant 
suspense and expectation. An early spring had set in 
when she was first able to leave her room. The sight 
of snowdrops and crocuses, and the pleasant sunshine, 
only upset her. As she recovered health, so did the 
fulness of the trial, the greatness of her loss, come upon 
her. If only it had not been so very sudden ! Could she 
but have had some of those precious last words to dwell 
on now, she thought. How could she have been so 
blind ? How was it, that seeing her friend so failing, 
the truth had never come straight to her? Then she 
regretted so bitterly and with so much reproach, having 
concealed that passage in her life from her — that 
important happy moment ! Perhaps had she been open 
as she ought to have been, all her wearing suspense 
might have been avoided. Mrs. Wentworth could, and 
would have helped her ! 

Now, there was nothing to be done, but to wait — 
wait on, and on. But although hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick, not once did she believe it was any- 
thing but a delay — an accidental, provoking delay. 
She treasured up his last look, the touch of his hand, 
his voice, and his words. Surely her own face, 
which was always called a tell-tale one, must have 
spoken something of the truth for her! Oh, yes! 
wherever he was — whatever kept him — she was sure 
he understood her, and she could afford to wait with so 
much hope. She would not doubt or mistrust him. 
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Some day it would be pleasant to tell him how com- 
pletely she had trusted him. Perhaps the news of this 
change in her fortune would hasten him. And under 
this impression, she wrote long letters to Louisa and to 
Bessie, entering into many particulars, which at another 
time she would have shrunk from. But they were for 
his eye. Through them he would hear of her. She 
also ventured to ask where he was ? When this was 
done, another dreary pause came. She could not settle 
to any occupation. To take a few turns in the sun, and 
then sit quietly on the sofa and watch good, kind 
Mrs. Edgehill move about the room, to turn over a book 
listlessly, was all she did. And her Mends grew uneasy 
and said she ought to be roused* They held consulta- 
tions what course to pursue. At last Mrs. Edgehill 
began to wonder at Mr. Vaughan's absence, and from 
that she went off into a long speculation, as to how 
much his absence added to Ellen's dejection, and why 
he did so ? Luckily Ellen never knew it; and except a 
few hints dropped vaguely, they never alluded to the 
subject to or before her: but Dr. Edgehill at last wrote 
to Mr. Vaughan beting him as an old friend of 
hers and Mr. Wentworth to return. 

It was probable that this letter never reached him, for 
no answer came ; and they afterwards heard through the 
De Lisles, that Mr. Yaughan had set off on his travels. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



THE NEW HOME. 



It was April — a warm showery season, suet as it should 
be. Along the whole length of the Abbey valley 
Spring reigned triumphant. It was so shut in and 
sheltered from east winds that bud and blossom came 
out fearlessly, and swallows were seen hovering over the 
clear trout stream. 

It was here, in these thick woods anc^about the wild 
and deserted garden, that Ellen loved to ramble. She 
spent half her days there, as she grew strong and able to 
walk. What were her thoughts, no one knew. She had 
become silent and reserved, though very gentle. Her 
friends at the rectory loved her and showed her the 
truest kindness. They would never hear of her going. 
Why should she leave them? Was she not satis* 
fied? If so, wafc there not room and to spare, and 
who had they to be with them now their niece was 
settled. So she stayed on, feeling a cowardly dislike to 
facing the future and settling on any plan — in fact, 
waiting, expecting still. Other friends, the De Lisles, 
and even the Darners, were pressing in offering her a 
temporary home, but she preferred the quiet old 
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vicarage, and seemed to love all the old haunts about 
the village and the cove more than ever. 

She was surprised one day at seeing some change at 
the Abbey, A large waggon stood in the square court, 
and was speedily filled with the household goods of 
Farmer Lewis. Gardeners also were rolling and weed- 
ing paths and mowing the lawn. She inquired the 
meaning, and learnt that the house and adjoining land 
had been bought and that the Lewises were removing to 
the Abbey farm, for he still possessed the estate and 
the cottage at Ashby Cross, for which he could get no 
tenant No one from the village cared to live there, 
even rent-free, so rife were the tales about Goody Fleet 
and the strange noises heard in the place. Ellen 
watched the men as they removed disorder, and 
strove to give the place an air of neatness. She 
wondered who was coming there. Perhaps some 
cockney family who would " improve " the place forth- 
with. All her old dreams of purchasing the place 
herself were over. Yet not in vain had she studied 
and improved her natural talent for drawing. That 
very morning, the long-delayed disagreeable question 
of ways and means had been considered by her, and 
so much was her own original money reduced that it 
would barely, if at all, suffice to allow her to live as 
a gentlewoman. She then remembered her former 
plans, and at once settled to turn her drawing into a 
means of livelihood. She would take portraits. With 
very little practice she was sure to succeed, and if she 
charged moderately and according to people's means, 
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even in this very neighbourhood, she might find em- 
ployment. She was fall of this idea when she returned 
to lunch at the Rectory. She meant to beg the Vicar 
and his wife to give her sittings for practice. 

To one of her temperament, the necessity for exertion 
and work was life. A popular author says, €€ Every 
new responsibility to an earnest nature is a prop to 
virtue." And Mrs. Edgehill observed on her im- 
proved looks directly she came in. Her colour was 
partly returned, and once more her eyes had the old 
eager look. The very tone of her voice was different, 
and spoke of renewed hope and vigour. She spoke of 
the movements at the Abbey, and asked if it was knows, 
who had bought the old place. 

" Yes; this very morning, I heard that Mr. Vaughan 
had bought it. His bailiff told me, and was even then 
giving orders for sundry improvements." 

" I know he was inquiring a great deal about it," said 
Mrs. Edgehill, " but Lewis then would not sell. As it 
is, probably Mr. Vaughan has paid a fancy price; 
and the house is much out of repair, I am told." 
" A strange fancy," the Doctor remarked. 
Meanwhile Ellen's cheeks were very red. Something 
told her that he had set about this purchase for her sake. 
He alone, save Mrs. Wentworth, knew all her love for 
the old place and all her dreams concerning it Now, he 
must be vexed at his own success. Perhaps he would 
resell it — or let it It must be useless to himself. 

That post brought a letter from Bessie. She entered 
warmly into Ellen's " wrongs," spoke of her illness 
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among strangers, and seemed to long to be with her 
again* She also alluded to her own future, saying that 
the Mortimers were more than kind and had settled a 
small income upon her. Hetty and Ruth seemed happy 
with their step-mother, but she herself had rather have 
her own home, however humble, and as soon as they 
proceeded to Brussels she should return to England. 
She asked Ellen's advice about where she should settle, 
and asked her own plans. 

Then it was that a thought seized Ellen, which, the 
longer she considered it, the more desirable it seemed. 
So before that night she had written and sent her letter 
to this effect: 

" We are both homeless and alone. Why should 
we not have the comfort of being together ? Bessie, 
bring your two little girls here ; I will rent the old 
cottage at Ashby Cross. It is true I am very poor, but 
I have the means of adding to my income ; and you say 
you have enough for your small wants. Come, then, 
to our old place — the dear old haunt of other days. 
We are again alone in the world, let us be together." 

The Edgehills, on the whole, approved of the plan, 
observing, however, that the place was very lonely, 
even wild during the winter months. In summer it 
might be pleasant, and certainly it was well to 
remain in the neighbourhood among friends. As to the 
scheme of portrait painting, they would not hear of it 
A Miss Raymond paint pictures for sale ! She would 
think better of it Besides, surely, Mr. Clare did 
mean, in common honesty, to do something for her I 
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Some of the Blair delicacies had been sent, with Mrs. 
Glare's compliments, every week during Ellen's illness. 
The ladies had also called to enquire for her, and seemed 
disposed, as Mrs. Edgehill said, to be civil and attentive 
to herself and the Doctor. They were also doing great 
things in the parish; but of this, out of delicacy, 
Mrs. Edgehill forbore to speak. 

Ellen sighed when she heard of their visits to the poor 
and the new school-house, and liberal subscriptions for 
sundry village reforms. Had her friend lived, she, too, 
had intended carrying out many such schemes. The new 
views she had gathered from the Churches had opened 
her mind to the duties of a landed proprietor ; and the 
remembrance of this change, encrusted as it was with 
old habits and worldly feelings, mingled too with the 
natural vanity and love of praise and admiration, was 
Ellen's greatest consolation. She forgot the faults in 
remembering all the peculiarly lovely and winning 
qualities of her friend. She missed her hourly-never 
again should she see one so beautiful, so fascinating. 
The only being who in the least resembled her was, 
Ellen thought, Mr. Vaughan. How or why, she 
hardly knew. It lay in the winning grace of manner— 
the perfect refinement and well-bred tone which dis- 
tinguished him from almost everyone else. She had 
never met with anyone so completely un-egotistical. 
This was the real secret of his charm : his own feelings, 
or thoughts, or peculiarities were never obtruded. But 
he rather threw himself into another's mind. His 
joyonsness wsts so pleasant — his thorough freedom from 
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affectation was so satisfactory. She wished she could 
forget his saddened look. Was it possible for him to 
be really unhappy — had he staked all upon her love? 
No ; not all. Ellen believed him to be a man of true, 
piety at heart He would learn to accept the trial in 
no morose or hard spirit. It might sadden him, but it 
would not make him entirely unhappy. This was the. 
difference. When she thought of another, she feared 
the effects of .any great disappointment. They were so 
unlike. Those words, "It has been bitter, Ellen!" 
she went over them again and again. They explained 
so much that had hurt her in his manner. She knew 
now how much he had suffered — that though he had 
from a feeling of duty banished her image from his 
heart, he had suffered : he had loved her, in fact, all the 
while. Where could he be ? Why did he not come? 
Hardly a gentleman visitor came to the Vicarage with- 
out exciting a passing hope and leaving a pang. 

Once Mr. Darner called alone, and stayed to luncheon. 
Ellen thought the voices were alike. So also were, 
many of the opinions. It excited her strangely ; and as 
Mrs. Darner was not there, with her odd, blunt 
remarks, she threw off her shyness and talked 
freely. 

Mr. Vaughan's purchase of the Abbey was spoken 
of. Mr. Darner looked keenly at Ellen, and from 
something in his manner, she felt that he supposed it 
was for her sake that it had been bought She was 
vexed ; but knew not how to undeceive him. Just as 
he was going, she asked if he knew anything of his 
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friend, Mr. Mortimer. She spoke abruptly, after 
meditating the question long. 

fC I wish I did," was the answer. €t He is the strangest 
fellow ! It is nothing new for him to allow months to 
pass without a line; and then, as likely as not, he 
drops down upon us suddenly. My wife has settled 
that he will appear some fine morning soon." 

" But is he not abroad ?" Ellen asked. 

t€ He was ; but where he is now, I can't tell. I 
wrote to his publishers, and their answer was, that 
the gentleman was travelling on their account at 
present, and they could give no better address than 
Munich, where he may be. Depend upon it, we shall 
see him soon. I am not sorry he has left London. I 
shouldn't be surprised if he was keeping himself quiet 
for the purpose of preparing to present himself as 
a candidate for holy orders. Nothing would rejoice 
me more." 

These words served to renew all Ellen's own hope 
and courage. It was her nature to hope ; and she could 
much better bear such great trials than the smaller 
annoyances of daily life, where the habits or manners 
of others jarred with her own tastes. 

Granville was not the acquaintance of a month. She 
knew him so entirely. He was not fickle. Where he 
once loved, it must, she was sure, be for ever ; even if 
he thought it proper to crush it; and now she stood 
clear before him — he must feel it — as much his own 
Ellen as before he left England five years ago. More 
so — much more. For all the coquetry and caprice 
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of that age had passed away from her. Surely lie mast 
have seen it ! 

It was therefore with full trust in him and in her 
future happiness, that she threw herself earnestly into 
the new life now opening to her. As soon as Bessie's 
acceptance of the offer arrived, she set to work to 
renew and beautify the cottage. Her presence kept 
the workmen alert, and at the same time, she caused 
the small garden to be dug up and put in the most 
complete order. She resolved that it should be a gem 
of its kind, and every hardy plant that would bear the 
brunt of storm and spray should be cultivated, but 
nothing impossible attempted. Her old favourite 
servant, Anne, was only too glad to live with her, 
in whatever capacity hereafter judged best. Bessie 
was to be housekeeper and mistress. Ellen retained 
and fitted up a room for her own "studio,* as she 
called it. She must have independence and time to 
pursue her own occupations. In this room she collected 
all her old treasures. Some of those things formerly 
belonging to her mother's room at North House, and 
which had been kept for her at Poole, were sent for, as 
well as one or two reliques which Cecil had thought- 
fully bought in at the sale of his brother John's things, 
and which were now sent for Bessie. 

The cottage gradually assumed the look of a home, 
and was really both comfortable and pretty. There 
were plenty of small rooms, quite enough for their 
family. They had all the summer before them. As 
to the winter and those storms which people warned 
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her were at times really terrific, E]jlei> rather believed 
she should like it — or — many thjngs might happen 
before then. It was a desirable home for the present 
Beyond that she cared not to look. * 

As she said all this with her old spirit, and smiling 
gaily, the old couple exchanged glances. They put 
their own construction on this avoidance of the future, 
which invariably mingled with Ellen's ideas. 

Evidently she expected some change. And they 
rejoiced to believe that it would not be long ere she 
was again lifted to her own rightful station. They 
could not believe that Mr. Yaughan they liked so 
well, cared for her loss of fortune. Whatever might 
be his reason for his absence at present, it was sure 
to be a good one. Before winter, as Ellen hinted, 
"something might happen." So they kept up her 
spirits, and only mourned at the idea of losing her 
pleasant society. But Ellen promised to come every 
day to see them, and prophesied that when once 
they knew her sister, she should no longer be prime 
favourite. Everyone loved Bessie best ! 

Perhaps Ellen had never so anxiously watched the 
clouds and hoped it would not set in for a regular 
rainy fit, as she had done all day. The cottage looked 
so much better, like most other places, in sunshine, 
and she was so anxious for Bessie to be pleased, and 
to receive a good first impression. Ellen knew that 
her sister had not cared so excessively for Ashby Cross 
in old days as herself. Their tastes always differed. 
Bessie thought it so lonely, and so stem and wild; 
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she preferred a garden landscape, and a sunny culti- 
vated country. And now, with her spirits and health 
so broken, Ellen rather dreaded the effect of the scene. 
She had worked hard all day setting everything in 
complete order, and never thinking the finishing stroke 
had been given. 

Now, as she was expecting their arrival, she paced 
up and down the little terrace walk overlooking the 
sea, and a thought arose, causing a strange flutter at her 
heart Perhaps this arrival was only the precursor of 
another ! Bessie's presence gave additional security, as 
it were, and hope gave spring to her step and a glow 
to her countenance. 

Then the sound of wheels caught her ear, and in 
another five minutes she and her twin sister were 
clasped in a close embrace. 

The meeting was too solemn, too full of change and 
of pain for words. At least, they only spoke of ordi- 
nary things ; and Ellen admired loudly her little nieces' 
beauty as she laid aside their bonnets and stroked their 
long, fine hair. Lisa was still the same, a thought- 
ful, sensitive child. The little one was brilliant in 
colouring, and more healthy and vigorous. She was 
singularly like her father. Ellen looked long at her, 
with curiously mingled feelings. Bessie observed it, 
and said, " Isn't she very like?" It was evident in a 
very short time, that, though fond of both in no 
ordinary way, the youngest was something peculiarly 
precious to the mother. She was constantly watching 
her. It was her pride to trace the resemblance — even 
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the very faults of His temper, — the somewhat hard 
selfishness, which came out strongly in the child, was 
hailed, not as a fault, hut as being so like "her dear 
father." But, except in this way, Bessie did not allude 
to him* Ellen could never bring her to speak of the 
past 

After the first flush and bustle of the arrival had 
cooled down, when the tea was finished, and the little 
girls had gone with Anne to look at the sea and the 
garden, the two sisters mutually examined each other. 
They were both changed* Ellen was almost shocked, 
when she fully realised the alteration in Bessie. She 
was many years older ! So worn and fragile, yet very 
calm. Far less timid and shy in manner. No blushes 
ever rose and fell now ; the tears no longer stood in 
her soft eyes, which was wont to be the case ; she was 
altogether more self-possessed, more pre-occupied, and 
less hanging on the words and looks of others. She 
was still gentle; yet, now and then, Ellen fancied there 
was a slight tone of complaint, not exactly fretful, 
neither bitter, yet speaking of a sense of being wronged. 
She seemed to live much in a dream. Her former 
nnpunctual, undecided habits, which had fatigued Ellen 
and worn out herself, yrere changed for indifference. 
She was still unmethodical, as Ellen soon discovered, 
but she was no longer sensitive about it, and vexed 
at annoying others; there were no more touching, 
winning, little penitent speeches. It was all a matter 
of indifference : as if she no longer cared about pleas- 
ing or displeasing others, and as if everything was too 
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great a fatigue and trouble. All this gradually dawned 
on Ellen. But Bessie was at once struck with the 
change in her sister, though after the first evening she 
no longer remarked on it. Ellen was altered for the 
better. At Blair she had flourished, and all her natural 
beauty of person had expanded like a plant in congenial 
soil. Her manners, too, were altered^ but for the 
better. There was less of temper, more control, more 
quiet earnestness. 

" How beautiful you are ! " sighed Bessie. " I 
thought Hetty was the belle of our family ; for she has 
grown a splendid creature, but, now I see you, I no 
longer think her so. Yes, it is true, it is quite true 
I see it, now," and a look of great pain came over 
her. "You are grown younger, and I older ," she 
presently said. 

u And you are happy, Ellen ? Not miserably dis- 
appointed, as they said you would be ? You look full 
of happiness." 

Ellen hesitated a moment, and then said, " I suppose 
so. 

Then towards night, when the children were in bed, 
after long and silently watching her sister, who sat 
working opposite to her, Bessie said : "It is odd — but, 
Ellen, do you know, you have a look of — I hardly know 
how to express it, of waiting — no ; it is more like expect- 
ing. You seem to be istening, and you look up so 
eagerly, if the door moves. What is it ? * 

Ellen smiled, a I don't know, but one is always 
Waiting, I think. Life is made up of expecting and 
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waiting! But," she added, "Now I have you here, 
and I feel it is home, I dare say I shan't feel it so 
much." 

" What! what were you waiting for?" said Bessie. 

(i For happiness, I suppose," Ellen said, doubtfully, 
half wishing to open her whole heart. " Ah ! " Bessie 
returned quickly, t€ can you still be waiting or expect- 
ing that — at least here in this life ? " And then she fell 
into a fit of deep abstraction, which Ellen was un- 
willing to disturb. When she arose at last to suggest 
that it was late, and Bessie must be tired — such a face 
of misery, such a look of woe, such a gray, pale, stony 
expression met her, that she scarcely refrained from 
exclaiming. When they kissed each other she couM not 
help pressing the thin figure yery close, and whispering, 
** Poor Bessie ! " but Bessie's cold hands dropped from 
hers and she turned away, saying, "Don't — I can't 
bear any pity from you." 

And this was their meeting ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WATTING. 



We must be allowed to resume the thread of our story 
somewhere about two years and a half after the date of 
the last chapter. The life which then opened to Ellen 
at the Cliff Cottage, though to her very full of work and 
earnest meaning, can be sketched in few words. She 
found in that quiet and retired spot a full opportunity 
for proving all her resolutions. Many a time did she 
recall her quiet talks with Mrs. Legard, and each re- 
newal of those hours helped her on with fresh spirit 
for her task. 

It was no light one to her disposition. Bessie was 
indeed changed. The great tide of her trial and grief 
had well-nigh shipwrecked her. Naturally more feeble 
than Ellen, in her idolizing attachment for her husband 
she had imbibed some of his faults. At least she 
resented any, the slightest slur on him, and nourished 
a seed of bitterness, almost unconsciously, in her own 
heart, which soon spread, as all evil does, and causing 
her to forget her first lowly sorrow and penitence for 
his sins, she learnt to believe that from him she had 
received no wrong. 
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Naturally, in this way, while mourning his loss, she 
grew to consider Ellen with less of the old partial love, 
remembering only that through her her husband had 
suffered. Bessie was not one capable of much con- 
nected thought or self-examination; and thus she was 
not aware of her own feelings ; but nevertheless they 
showed in her maimers and actions, and were a sore 
trial to Ellen. Besides this, was the old bone of 
discord, for Bessie's habits of disorder and bad 
management did not improve. Her health was very 
failing, but Ellen never dared say much about it 
Bessie invariably refused any sympathy for herself. 
Only with regard to the children, did the sisters meet 
in their old habits of affectionate intercourse. Here 
Bessie received all her sister's overtures graciously, and 
truly the little girls' presence was the olive-branch of 
the house, the constant and common interest. It was 
soon discovered that even with their quiet and retired 
manner of life, their joint incomes did not clear their 

* 

expenses. This fretted Bessie, while it only confirmed 
Ellen in her previous resolutions. She made a start, 
against the wishes of the Edgehills and Bessie; but she 
had a will of her own, and in this respect would not be 
deterred. It was better to gain a few pounds in an 
honest way than to get into debt, or fret vainly over 
their own bad management, she said. That it was 
a great deal owing to ill-management, Ellen knew, 
but she would not hurt or annoy her sister by inter- 
feringi beyond a little advice — which did no good. So 
she made public her desire of taking portraits, and 
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very soon she received quite as many orders as she 
could manage. People were curious and interested 
about her, knowing Mrs. Wentworth's intention of 
making her rich, She was also a Raymond, which 
was sufficient to ensure curiosity at least, for myste- 
rious tales had long been afloat about the family. 

Then her beautiful drawings were also remembered; 
and, in fact, her plan answered. Visiting the different 
houses, which she generally preferred to bringing them 
to her cottage, involved the keeping a pony carriage. 
But this could be now afforded, and she rejoiced when 
she found the good the drives did Bessie, who wearied 
of the sea, and often longed to go inland as far as her 
strength would permit Miss Raymond's fame spread. 
She had applications far and wide. Sometimes she went 
to a great distance, and even stayed a week or so in some 
family, while drawing the children, or perhaps the 
whole family, from the grandmother or father to the 
infant in arms. She was deeply interested in her 
drawing; but she had other work besides this. She 
had, after many delays, set up a school for the " rude 
boys," whose fate she had so often speculated on. This 
and her effort to keep Bessie cheerful more than 
filled her time. Her friends often said that she worked 
too hard; she was wearing herself out But she 
.answered that it would soon kill her if she had nothing 
to do. From one thing to another she passed, with 
all the energy she had. Anything to keep off " thinking 
and dreaming," as she said. For all this long time 
she still waited and expected. Not once had she heard 
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from him ; and the accounts received by his own people 
were very vague and unsatisfactory. He was abroad 
and busy. He had plenty to do, and the sort of work 
lie liked. Moreover, it was necessary to work now, he 
added, for he had an object besides himself to think of 
and toil for. 

These words served to keep the nickering flame 
alive in Ellen's heart. What object could he have, 
save one? He might have lost what little money 
he possessed; he was too proud to ask her to share 
actual poverty. He might be toiling and labouring 
all this weary time for her sake ; these words implied it 
But, oh! if he only would write — one line! More 
than once she hastily covered a sheet of paper herself, 
resolved to defy all conventional rules, and appeal to 
him for one word of comfort and support : with that 
she could go on contentedly. But as it was there were 
moments when she felt it almost too much, the strain 
more than she could bear. Then she would tear up 
the letter she had written ; and remembering his sensi- 
tive reserve, his peculiarly strict notions, would blush, 
at the very idea of writing to him. She recalled all 
the marked peculiarities of his boyhood, and strove to 
believe that he was not to be judged by ordinary 
rules. She must wait still. Nothing but the know- 
ledge that he had married— or wished to marry another, 
would destroy her love and faith. He should, come 
when he would, find her ready. It was an expiation of 
her former faults ; he had once doubted her, he should 
find her now worthy even of his exalted ideas of 
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woman's devotion. But to keep up at all, work was 
needful. This was why she toiled so hard and gave 
herself no rest. Nature will not bear being over- 
tasked, however, and Ellen grew thin, while her 
delicate complexion became more sallow, her cheeks 
sharper ; and more striking than ever, was the look 
which Bessie had noticed. There was always, more 
or less, a look of expectation in her eye, now and then 
exchanged for one of deep weariness. 

The Clares had never offered any help, beyond 
constant presents from the garden and hothouses, or 
game. All their invitations were declined; but they 
kept up a speaking intercourse, and Bessie now and 
then returned their several visits. They did some good 
in the parish, and Mr. Clare was most liked and 
respected. He had resigned his living, but often 
assisted Dr. Edgehill, who was growing a little infirm. 
The Darners also had left the neighbourhood for the 
north of England. The De Lisles were constantly 
kind and good neighbours ; and once the whole cottage 
party stayed a week with them. Mr. Vapghan, after a 
year's absence, returned from his travels, people said, 
not only tanned out of all knowledge, but older and 
graver. He had certainly left some of his pleasant, gay 
.spirits in the pyramids. He was shortly after elected 
member for Colminster, which took him a good deal 
from home. He was a busy, active country gentleman, 
but saw little company. He called pretty often at the 
cottage when at home; and during his first visit, 
when Ellen was away for some " sitting," he made firm 
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friendship with the little girls, and also won the 
mother's heart He spoke of the change Mrs. Went- 
worth's death had made to him, so that the neighbour- 
hood was now very sad. He also inquired closely 
about Ellen, but in so quiet and unembarrassed a 
manner, that all Bessie's ideas, encouraged by the 
Edgehills, and long since implanted in her heart, 
vanished. She was sure there was (€ no truth in that 
fancy." 

After some time, and while they were together 
pacing up and down the terrace, he inquired if Miss 
Raymond's marriage would not soon take place? — at 
which Bessie showed genuine astonishment, and won- 
dered what he could mean; adding, that certainly 
it was rather odd, but Ellen had never, that she knew 
of, even had an offer. Upon which Mr. Vaughan 
apologised for his mistake, and then fell into an un- 
usual fit of silence, while his companion went on 
talking of Ellen and her energy, and her "over- 
doing it," and all her own anxiety about her sister's 
health. 

If Ellen was a little fluttered when she first met 
Mr. Vaughan again, it hardly lasted a moment. She 
was glad to see him, very glad to welcome him when- 
ever he "looked in," as he called it, in the course 
of his rides. So it came to be a habit to expect him 
at all hours. Sometimes, indeed very often, Ellen was 
absent, but he seemed content with the mother and 
her children ; and gossip began to talk of the possi- 
bility of the €€ sweet young widow, leaving off her 
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weeds; and that men were rather fond of marrying 
widows," Ac. 

Mr. V aughan's visits seemed to Ellen like connecting 
links to her past life at Blair. In his animated conver- 
sation and sweetness of manner her own taste was 
again satisfied ; and more than she knew did her whole 
nature yearn after what was graceful and pleasing. 
She was one of those persons, of whom it may truly 
be said they are born to be rich and great ; luxury 
seems only a part of their nature — that is, luxury as 
regards freedom from all coarse and sordid, all jarring 
cares and ways. It pervaded her whole being, and 
perhaps under whatever circumstances she might be 
placed — however poor, she would have surrounded 
herself with a certain grace, which seems inseparable 
from some natures. As it was, she retreated often to 
her own studio to avoid the irritation which a want 
of order induced in the rooms common to the family. 
The little girls soon learnt that Aunt Nellie disliked 
any disorder, and she tried hard to give them a taste 
for neatness. But the poor mother's habits prevailed. 
Nothing could ever make her in time for any meal, or 
have any one thing ready when it was wanted. She 
drudged on, and denied herself every comfort or in- 
dulgence, but this want of method infected the servants, 
and Ellen's temper would have chafed under the dis- 
comfort but for her constant employment. 

Lisa was still her favourite, and sometimes the 
preference piqued Bessie. The little one was very apt 
to commit faults, and then in a light, playful manner 
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to confess herself, which with her mother much more 
than atoned for the error, though it was commonly 
repeated directly afterwards. Once when Ellen noticed 
this, Bessie hastily said — 

" But if she has done wrong, she has acknowledged 
it. Surely, Ellen, that is enough ? To confess a fault, 
is almost to blot it out" 

Ellen said nothing, but her countenance betrayed 
dissent It was always a sore subject, and Ellen could 
only too easily trace the feeling to its root, to like to 
vex her poor sister by undervaluing even the little 
child's frivolous confessions of penitence. It was one 
of the many signs which betrayed the deep hidden 
sore, which was still unhealed, and which caused the 
poor wife's heart to thrill and wince under the commo- 
nest and most innocent remarks. All this time she had 
never spoken to her sister of her husband's illness and 
death. But now and then she would lock herself into 
her chamber and spend a day of fasting and solitude, 
which no inducement or reasoning would cause her to 
stop. Sometimes, but not often, she would visit some 
poor people, and she tried to teach her children, but 
this was a sore failure. Mr. Vaughan's visits seemed 
to be her one and only pleasure. She took quite a 
warm liking to him. 

Though many and kind invitations came from Poole, 
urging her to come to them and let them know their 
little nieces, and even Mrs. Mortimer added a few 
trembling lines, begging her to bring her grandchildren, 
she would not hear of going to Poole. Sometimes she 
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expressed a desire to see Granville again, and wondered 
at his strange absence and silence ; but nothing seemed 
to move her much. Sometimes Ellen wondered if 
this was what was called a broken heart Certainly the 
springs of life seemed to be injured. 

It was in the midst of summer. The cottage porch 
was a mass of honeysuckle, and a rose, which had braved 
many winters, now covered the wall with a gorgeous 
colouring on a rich green ground of leaves. The 
little garden was in prime order. It was evening, and 
the two little girls were happy and busy watering the 
flowers, their merry voices mingling with the bees' 
quiet hum and the noise of sundry fowls in the court* 
yard. The mother sat, as usual, unoccupied, her hands 
dropped on her lap, while her pale face looked only 
paler by contrast with the bright [flowers which sur- 
rounded her. Her eyes were bent on the children, but 
scarcely as if she saw them. Ellen was standing, lean- 
ing against the low wall, a gipsy hat on her head. 
She crushed with unconscious energy some flowers the 
little girls had but now given her. Then all at once, 
with a deep, long, low sigh, she turned away with a 
weary air, and as she sat down near her sister on the 
grass, Bessie said — 

" You are looking so very tired I Is it a headache 
again r 

" Rather so." 

" Oh ! Ellen, Ellen ! It is all the smell of the paint, 
I know ! If you would but give it up, or at all events 
(restrict yourself to crayons and water-colours ! The 
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end of it will be that you are utterly knocked up. 
You will be ordered to go abroad, I know," Bessie said, 
nervously, and in an aggrieved tone* 

" Abroad ! Oh, no ! Can't afford it ! Yet it would 
be pleasant, would it not? to go to Switzerland — the 
Tyrol, Italy, Florence ! Ah ! but I shall never fulfil 
my old dream, never, never see Florence 1" 

" Do you still care for it ? " (in a weary, indifferent 
tone). "Such a journey! So much trouble! And, 
after all, one place is much like the other." 

" A visitor," said Ellen, not moving, however. 

" Oh ! all my work is about," sighed Bessie, rising 
nervously. 

"Sit still," said her sister, detaining her. "It is 
only Mr. Vaughan. And I put aside the work before 
I came here." 

" Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Vaughan ! " was heard in joyful 
accents. " Where have you been this age, Mr. Vaughan ? " 
exclaimed the little confident, pretty Rosie, running to 
him with extended arms. 

"This age! — and pray what is an age?" he said, 
catching her up and kissing her. " Is it a week ? " 

"Yes; five days, I believe," she answered, with a 
saucy smile. 

" My hen* has got five such loves of chicks, and 
my ducks can swim," put in Lisa. 

At last he reached the mother, and aunt, and 
disposed of his young admirers by bidding them go 
and fetch a certain basket he had brought in his 
carriage. 
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"I was half afraid that I should find you oat on 
such a lovely evening," he said to Ellen. 

" I have been busy. I have finished my picture at 
last, and I want your candid opinion," she said. 

" It is beautiful," Bessie observed. " I am sure Ellen 
might have made her fortune in London. Though I 
may be no judge of painting, I am sure this picture 
must be good. It is life, more than life ; what one 
wishes people to be in fact" 

" The De Lisles idealised," said Mr. Vaughan. "But 
I see while you have been adding to their beauties, you 
have " he paused, with a look of grave concern. 

But even as he spoke the extreme paleness passed, 
and a bright flush spread over Ellen's face. 

u Tou would say I have lost my own," she answered, 
laughing. "But you all seem to forget that youth can't 
last for ever. I am going on for twenty-four. You 
mustn't expect impossibilities: I can't help in the nature 
of things looking worn — losing my bloom, in fact" 

" What is to be done? " was his answer, appealing 
to Bessie, and trying to veil his real feelings in a joke. 

" I don't know ! she is obstinate. Indeed, Ellen, you 
are ! There is no occasion for your overworking your- 
self, and you know it," said Bessie. 

" There is more occasion than you can understand," 
Ellen said, in a low voice, and drawing patterns on 
the gravel with the point of her shoe. 

" Are you inclined for a turn to the cove?" Mr* 
♦Vaughan asked. " The tide is dashing in splendidly* 
I quite thirsted for the spray, as I came along." 
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Ellen rose to go, bat Bessie declined, saying she 
did not like the sea. She preferred a tree or a garden 
at any time. Here the young ones returned, bear- 
lag between them a basket conLing strawberries and 
a few cherries, and in one division a choice selection 
of hot-house flowers. 

"I hope you appreciate my improvement," Mr* 
Vaughan said, pointing to the flowers. " A few years 
ago, I hardly knew a rose from a lily, and now, you 
see, really I can boast of a few fine specimens— eh? " 

He drew one out as he spoke; one of the soft white 
tea roses, drooping its oval bud among its own rich 
leaves, and shedding a faint sweet scent, which Ellen 
was very fond o£ " This is yours," he said, offering 
it to her. " Now, Mrs. Mortimer, will you arrange these, 
since you won't accompany us ! The brats will like 
the fruit, no doubt. Mind, if I see a single stain on 
pinafore or fingers, I shall condemn the culprit to-i- 

to " he lifted his finger threateningly; as he and 

Ellen turned to go, " A good kissing, I know," was 
shouted out after them. 

" They are merry, lovely little things," he said, with 
a slight sigh. He had repeated the same thing at least 
a hundred times ; but it was from his heart, and she 
liked it 

" I don't know what we should do without them," 
Ellen returned. " Do you think Bessie is looking at 
all worse — weaker ?" she added, anxiously* 

" No ; I thought, if anything, better. It is not about 
her I am troubled, I am serious when I say this kind 
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of thing must cease. It is wrong. Do you not value 
your life — your health ?" 

"I hardly know why I should," she answered, rather 
bitterly; but instantly changing her tone, she added, 
" I should be sorry to] become ill, I assure you. But 
I know if I were to sit with my hands before me, I 
should probably be fit for a lunatic asylum, or fall into 
an atrophy or something. Anything but thinking — 
thinking! I can't stand it If you only knew how 
I dread it, and what curious expedients I resort to, just 
to keep thoughts away I I learn pieces of poetry or 
prose, do sums in my head, and such tasks, or other- 
wise my mind falls into a sort of treadmill — ever the 
same thoughts, and no answer — never any conclusion. 
Did you ever see the book called c The Story without 
an End V I often think that is like me — my life." She 
laughed a little, and as they had reached the beginning 
of the cliff steps, she turned round to allow him to go 
first. Their eyes met His were iteyious; with an 
indignant flash in them, too. 

(( How long is this to go on ? Jacob's serving for 
Rachel reversed is nothing to it," said he, with a short 
toss of the head. 

"How long? Oh, I don't know — always — perhaps, 
for ever." There was weariness in her tone. 

4S And you stilt cling to hope — you still have faith ? 
Well, I cannot go with you. In these days when 
postal communication is everywhere more or less easy, 
I can find no excuse. I can see nothing but the basest 
faithlessness, or some low, mean feeling of worldly 
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disappointment It may be caprice or temper, but even 
then, nothing but death, I say, can excuse a man from 
writing. How dare he trifle so ?" 

" Don't talk so, please 1" she begged, with tears in 
her eyes. " It pains me, and it is no use. It is the only 
subject on which you and I can't agree." 

"Is it indeed?" he answered, quickly. "Do you 
allow that, Ellen ? Well, that is comfortable." 

They now began their descent, and all talking was 
stopped till they reached the bottom. They hurried on 
to the very edge of the beach close to the foaming 
waves, which seemed rising and falling in very excess 
of gladness — sparkling in the light and leaving the 
pebbles glistening with a beauty not their own. After 
hatching the tide for some moments, Ellen moved to a 
rock and sat down. 

• "I certainly do feel tired," she said; "perhaps a 
change might do me good. I wanted to consult you." 
And she drew a letter from her pocket as she spoke, 
and put it into his hand. 

It was a proposal from a gentleman she had once met 
at a country house, for her to go to a fashionable 
watering-place about thirty miles away. He had as 
many as half-a-dozen pictures, or rather portraits, which 
he could ensure her. It was more than possible that 
she would get enough commissions to make it a very 
•profitable trip. He offered to secure comfortable lodg- 
ings, and regretted that being a bachelor he could not 
offer to give her house-room. 

" I think it might be well to go," she remarked, as 
he came to the end. 
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He did not answer directly, but made a sort of 
dubious noise, and looked very grave. 

" You would not go alone ? You would all go? " 

"No ; I think not Bessie would not care to go again 
by the sea. If it were inland, it might be different. 
Besides," she added, blushing and speaking indistinctly* 
"I don't think it would answer; I mean, that perhaps 
if I really need any recreation, solitude, and freedom, 
change in that respect is what I want" 

" I see," he said, dryly. 

" Don't misunderstand me, however," she went on ; 
"but poor Bessie is such a wreck — so altered! And 
you can't know, it is impossible for you to understand 
how much I have cause to blame myself for it" 

" Go, by all means ! Yet you must not travel alone.* 

" Yes ; that 's easily managed. I can take my little 
maiden, and you know I am very independent, and no 
longer in my teens now. There can be no harm in 
my going into a quiet lodging, though it would be 
pleasanter if I knew some lady there. But this 
Mr. Torrens is a very staid man, a thorough old 
bachelor, and devoted to art, about which he thinks 
he knows a great deal." 

" May I ask what you mean by an old bachelor^— 
what age you assign such a title ?" 

" It is not the age — it is the manner, the character. 
I really don't know, can't guess his age ; perhaps thirty- 
five, or more," she said, casting a saucy, bright glance 
at him. 

"Thank you! I shall know what you mean in 
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ftiture by old and young. You axe growing old at 
twenty-three; this individual is old at thirty-five. 
But as people differ in computation, this ' old bachelor ' 
may not be the very most correct of chaperones for 
you. 

" Surely ; but what can I do? I know no one there. 
Do you think, then, I should give it up ?" 

"No; but we will make enquiries. It is very 
probable we shall find some one there to whom ' some 
one ' can give us an introduction. I will make enquiries 
at once. When do you go ? " 

" The sooner the better ; you see he says it is juot 
their ' season ' now. I shall get more sitters." 

Mr. Vaughan bit his lip. He never could reconcile 
himself to her drawing for money, proud as he was 
of her success ; but it had been before agreed to drop 
the subject, since it ended in neither party being con- 
vmced, and EUen never liked paining hL 

" Well," he said, €€ I hope you will limit yourself to 
so many hours a day, religiously, I say as a matter of 
principle. The change may then be of service. Ellen, 
may I not ask you as a personal favour to do this ? 
After all for your own sake, for the sake of your — your 
dream — your hope — it is but right to care for your 
health. And you know your life is very precious. " 

" Thank you ! Yes ; I will promise to do what I can. 
But you are mistaken; it is not the drawing which 
hurts me." 

€€ Whatever it is, then, can't you extend your 
promise ? * 
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"But what can I do? It is beyond my control. 
What can I do more ?" she said, in a voice of suffering, 
as if craving help. 

" Would to God, you would give it up ! " he half 
whispered. " Yes ; and I say so without reference tQ 
any selfish feeling. I do indeed. Bo you believe 
this ? Under any circumstances, I say, give this up." 

" What more can I do ? " again she cried. " I can't 
help believing, and — and remembering, and there it is! 
I do no more! Am I impatient? Bat the truth is, 9 ' 
she added, after a pause, "I do feel this can't go 

on much longer, I mean " she hesitated and 

coloured up, then stopped short 

€S Go on ! you mean " he put in. 

" I have a. sort of presentiment that I shall hear 
something one way or another," she said. 

Mr. Vaughan walked from her to the water's edge 
and back, without saying one word. Once he seemed 
about to speak, but checked himself. Her eyes were 
bent on the ground ; at last she rose, saying that Bessie 
always liked her tea early, and she must return home. 
And they spoke only of general topics till they 
rejoined the others. 

Bessie had apparently not moved — so she would 
sit half the day long. The children had not a stain 
to bring their punishment — rather, it seemed to their 
disappointment, but they coaxed him into a race and a 
survey of all the pets, while Ellen went in to make the 
tea. The fruit from Thorn Park was pronounced 
delicious, and Mr. Vaughan contrived to make a merry 
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meal of it " So different from what it generally 
was," as Lisa eagerly remarked, when she and Rose 
had all the chatter to themselves, " for Aunt Nellie was 
always thinking of her drawings, or looking out of the 
window to see if anyone was coming: and mamma — 

poor mamma " she looked at her mother and 

stopped short. 

" Is very dull and dismal — Is that it, Lisa? " Bessie 
asked* 

(t Why are you so ? " said both voices at once. 

Mr. Yaughan luckily happened to recollect a very 
funny story about a pig at that moment, and the 
cheerfulness was not broken till he was about to go. 
They stood by the porch, and Bessie remarked he need 
be in no hurry, for there was an early moon. 

"Well, I shall come again very soon, to report 
the result of my search," he said. " Mrs. Mortimer, 
I suppose you approve of your sister's going to this 
place. Tou don't think the said old bachelor is to be 
suspected, do you ? " 

Bessie smiled, and thought any change would be 
good for Ellen, and she would get rid of the fatigue 
of her boys' school too. Miss Clare would be too 
happy to keep the lads together, for as it was, she 
half envied Ellen's doing it, and seemed to think 
that every scheme of the sort should emanate from 
them. 

" Indeed," Mr. Vaughan remarked, dryly enough ; 
for the Clares were no favourites of his, and his visits 
to Blair were very few and far between now. 
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" I almost think I can't go," said Ellen, slightly shud- 
dering. u I have not courage when it comes to reality." 

" What courage can it need ? What do yon dread ? * 
asked both Mr. Vaoghan and Bessie. 

" I hardly know, but something " and she 

stopped and looked at Mr. Vaoghan. " Ton will only 
laugh if I say it But it is just one of my presenti- 
ments ; I feel a strange reluctance to go there, as if 
something would happen. What a strange feeling 
it is ! I have had it several times, and always there has 
been a cause." 

" Of course, the very notion indulged brings its own 
fulfilment Only, don't go and destroy the peace 
of mind of the said ' old bachelor,' and specially don't 
fall in love with him yourself. I believe that Fernshore 
is a very ordinary, common watering-place, and I don't 
apprehend anything out of the way. But you know 
I am decidedly a disbeliever of ' presentiment' The 
fact is at this very moment you are shivering, for 
the breeze is keen and the dew falling. Add to this 
over-fatigue, and there is your presentiment! Lisa, 
fetch Aunt Nellie a shawl, if she will stay here; or 
better still, do you both of you put her to bed, do you 
hear?" And pressing Ellen's hand, the only cordial, 
warm pressure she ever received now, amidst shouts of 
laughter from both children at the notion of their putting 
their aunt to bed, he drove off in his dogcart, followed 
by an old favourite hound, his constant companion. 

The sisters still lingered a little in spite of the dew, 
but Ellen shivered again. 
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Go in ! * urged Bessie* 

It is not that; I really can't go to Fernshore. A 
dread of something has come oyer me. I don't like 
leaving you and the children. How wailing the wind 
sounds to-night! Do yon ever listen to all the wind 
says?" 

" The wind says ! Oh, Ellen, how childish you are 
to be sure ! I know I dislike the wind and the noise of 
the sea perpetually in one's ears. It is very dismal to 
me ; but all places would be much alike." 

"No; we must leave this before another winter* 
I always considered it an experiment We will go 
to some cheerful village, or to a town if you prefer 
it, only let us remain as we are this summer. Who 
knows what may happen after? " 

"Who knows, indeed!" echoed Bessie, sadly and 
indifferently. "But I can't be always looking in, 
and expecting as you do. And after all, when ouq 
considers the trouble and fuss of a removal, it seems 
hardly worth while. And the children like this, and 
are very healthy here ; and then, we should all miss 
Mr. Vaughns" 

After a few moments' silence, Ellen was startled 
by her sister's exclaiming, in a more lively voice than 
was now at all usual, 

" Ellen ! " then she paused. 

"Well?" 

" Why, how stupid and blind I have been I I see 
it now ; of course it is so. I am sure that Mr. Yaughan's 
visits here have a purpose." 
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"I suppose so — to see you and me," Ellen said, 
laughing. 

"To see you rather," she rejoined. "I used to 
think of it, and then I don't know how it was, but 
something put it quite out of my head. I believe 
it was his own maimer, which I did not know. 
But I observe that, though unlike what is generally 
called a lover, his looks are very earnest, and he is 
for ever talking of you, if .you are away. Strange, 
he asked me when you were to be married. I wonder 
what made him think so ? " 

" When did he ask that, and what led to it ? " 

" It was — let me see — yes, when I first came, long 
ago. And I said I knew nothing about it, and that 
I believed you never even had an offer, which was 
strange." 

" Did you say so, and to him ? " said Ellen, partly- 
amused. 

"Yes; I said so, believing it; but I forgot — oh! I 
forgot. I do sometimes forget that!" Her voice 
suddenly rising to a sharp pitch of pain. 

"Do so always, entirely," Ellen said, earnestly. 
Then wishing to turn her attention from that painful 
train of thought, she went on — "And what might 
Mr. Vaughan say ? " 

"I forget; not much I believe. But now I think 
of it, I am quite sure that he likes you, Ellen. And 
oh ! is he not a good, delightful man ? Surely you must 
return his love ? " 

" He is very good and very delightful, but never- 
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theless I do not feel that for him, Bessie. And you 
must not be supposing anything of the sort ; he comes 
as a friend only." 

"Oh, Ellen, beware, remember! And then there 
is this affair of Hetty and Alick Hay, which piece of 
news we seem to have much forgotten. Are you sure, 
do you think truly, that Alick loves Hetty, really? that 
he has forgotten his love for you ? " There was a tone 
of sharp pain again, as well as of touching earnestness 
in her voice, which Ellen well understood. 

"My dear Bessie, indeed you are wrong. Alick 
never really cared for me beyond a boy's first fancy. 
It was very wrong of me to encourage him, but I knew 
it was not deep, and in the very nature of things would 
pass away, as it has done, you see." 

€€ Are you sure ? Oh, Ellen, it was very wrong ! 
men's passions are so strong, so deep 1 Are you sure 
he does love poor Hetty — will always love her, even 
if you and he meet again? " 

" Consider oup ages ! Look at me, and think of Hetty. 
I assure you solemnly, he did not love me ; whether he 
does Hetty, I can't say. It seems very likely. They 
are thrown much together, and everyone speaks of her 
as captivating and beautiful. Luckily, too, her money, 
from having been allowed to increase, will be a comfort- 
able income added to his pay* Altogether, it seems a 
nice thing, saving the fact of their being two such mad- 
caps yet." 

But Bessie's fears were not easily soothed* She was 
greatly moved, and after saying much about her young 
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sister's engagement, which they had only heard of that 
morning, she went hack to Mr. Vanghan, imploring 
Ellen not to pain so good and kind a heart, and what- 
ever she did, not to speak harsh or scornful words, even 
if she could not love him. 

" Oh, Bessie ! don't you feel that I never could again? 
Has not the lesson, the punishment been great enough ? 
Don't doubt me ! And I assure you that Mr. Vanghan 
knows I only look on him as a Mend — my best and 
kindest friend — but nothing more." 

" Then he has asked ? " 

" Well, since you have said so much, I will answer 
truly — yes. He asked and I answered long ago, before 
I left Blair." 

They said no more and soon went into the house. 
It promised to "blow hard," so there was a careful 
fastening of windows and doors, and then both sisters 
retired to their respective rooms. 

For a few days the cottage seemed to wear even 
more than its usual air of stillness. A curious contrast 
to life without, for one of those raking, blustering 
tempests which occasionally visited that coast, kept up 
a perpetual din of battle. Ellen became listless, and 
could not settle herself to any one thing. She kept 
very much to her own room, and when she saw her 
sister, that sad, worn, suffering face seemed to strike 
her with fresh pain. Hetty's intended marriage was 
almost the one subject of their conversation, Bessie 
•perpetually harping on her fear that Alick did not 
know his own mind, and if he ever saw Ellen, he would 
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find it was her he really loved; while Ellen first 
seriously reasoned against it, and then tried what rally* 
ing would do. But this she never did again. It was 
agony to Bessie, unless the children were present. This 
kind of talking-— conversation it could not be called — 
went on till Ellen's brow began to pucker up and her 
nostrils expanded like an impatient thoroughbred horse; 
when she could bear it no longer she left the room, and 
then might be heard her quick, ruffled step, going up 
and down overhead, gradually becoming slower and 
steadier, till the spirit being laid for the time, she was 
free to pursue her own reflections. These could have 
hardly been pleasant, to judge from the set of her 
features and the oft repeated sighs, now quick and 
tremulous, now long and deep. It might have startled 
some of her friends, could they have suddenly broken 
in upon her, and seen the different emotions pass on her 
face — like a lamp carried now slowly, now fast, behind 

the deep, dark shadows. 

In a few days Mr. Vaughan wrote to say that 
notwithstanding all his enquiries, he could hear of no 
"eligible female," to whom to introduce Ellen, at 
present at Fernshore. But as he was obliged to go at 
once to London, he would while there keep the subject 
in mind. Warning her again to beware of the old 
bachelor, he bid her adieu for some few weeks. 

Another letter from Mr. Torrens, assuring her that a 
real harvest awaited her at Fernshore, and that her fame 
was the subject of fashionable talk there, owing to a 
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leading person having seen and much admired one of 
her portraits, determined her to go. 

" Visitors, if you please, ma'am. Mrs. Mortimer told 
me to call you," said the servant. A summons which 
Ellen unwillingly left her packing for. 

Dr. and Mrs. Edgehill were in the parlour, and with 
them a third person — a stranger. 

" Let me introduce our young cousin, Marian I von," 
said Mrs. Edgehill, upon which a small, slight, almost 
childlike creature rose and came forward shyly, yet 
willingly. Mrs. Edgehill explained to Ellen that she 
was an orphan, and had, she believed, come to try 
and find her home among them. " Though it is very 
dull for a young child to live with only two old persons, 
and I must bespeak your good nature, you know, in her 
favour." 

" She is very pretty, isn't she ? " Ellen said, trying to 
catch a better view from the corner to which she and 
Mrs. Edgehill had retired in the rather dark room. 
Just then Marian's whole face lit up as she answered 
some question of Bessie's, and Ellen added, warmly, 
" She is lovely ! " 

Many regrets were expressed that Ellen was so soon 
going away for what might be a visit of some weeks. 
Mrs. Edgehill reckoned so much on her help to amuse 
" Marian." She seemed quite to dread the charge of 
so young a girl, adding : 

" She is almost unprovided for; just enough for her 
personal expenses, that is all ; and then, as you see, she 
is pretty. It is such a charge, my love I n 
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Ellen laughed, and of course tried to cheer her ; and 
then there was a move, which enabled her to speak 
to the young stranger. She was glad to find that a 
pleasant voice was added to the pretty face, and as they 
moved more into the light, and at last quite out to the 
terrace to see the view, it seemed even more lovely 
than she had first thought. Pale brown eyes and hair 

. p*, ta. r*™d «L taipidi* b„ Juchof grid, 

a merry mouth, fall as a ripe cherry, and a 'saucy, 
espiegle nose, formed a very winning countenance, 
with all the bloom and halo of youth on it. Her move- 
ments and her observations were childish and playfnl, 
and Ellen soon found that she was, though a little 
bashful at first, inclined to be very confidential, also 
demonstrative and warm in her manner. 

"It is such a pretty place — I mean Ashby," she 
said. " I dreaded coming very much, at first." 

" Yes ; I suppose so. Knowing no one, must be very 
formidable; and you never even saw Dr. and Mrs. 
Edgehill, I believe ? " Ellen returned. 

"Never; but I heard of them often; and there is 
one person living somewhere not far off, I believe, that 
•I know. Where is Thorn Park ? " 

Thorn Park ! Do you know Mr. Vaughan, then ?" 
Yes; very well. I have Jaiown him a little ever 
since I remember; and, after papa died, he came a 
great deal to our house, and mamma liked him very 
much. Poor mamma was a great beauty — anddon ? t 
'tell anyone/ please — but I believe Mr. Vaughan fell in 
love with her, long ago— of course, before I was born 
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and I am paet sixteen, now. But, yon see, die bad 
promised papa. Yet they were *H very good friends, 
and I like him amazingly." 

" He must hare been very young at that time," Ellen 
remarked. 

"Why, isn't he quite middle-aged now? But I 
never guess agee at alL Bat perhaps he was very 
young— boys fall in love. My brother Tom was in 
love at least three times before he went to India; and 
he left at fifteen. He is in the Indian Navy. It was 
terrible for me when he left; for we were so food of 
each other. He means to come back as soon aa he can 
save money, and we are to live together and keep cows 
and horses. Don't you like riding ? I never rode in 
my life. But it is my greatest ambition<^my dream, in 
fcct* 

So she rattled on, amusing Ellen not a little. It was 
something new to meet with one so fresh and simple, 
and, for a change, very pleasant. 

"They are calling; I must go now. When yon 
come back, yon wOl let me come here and walk with 
yon, Mrs. Edgehill says. She praises yon up to the 
skies, and says you — but never mind," and putting her 
finger to her lip, she tripped off, and was in the little 
pony carriage before Ellen had reached the door. 

" It is so odd, her popping down here ail at once % 
we had no warning or notice! I never even heard her 
name. And then it seems Mr. Vanghan is an old 
acquaintance, according to her, a rejected admirer of 
her mother's," said Ellen toiler sister. 
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"What immense spirits she seems to have," was 
Bessie's remark, as if the idea fatigued her. 

" Well, it will be something to joke Mr. Vaughan 
about, at all events ! " Ellen said. 

"Do you think so? How do you know but it 
may be a very painful subject to him? He looks like 
a man who has had some secret disappointment; and 
that is what makes him so gentle, so yery kind," 
returned Bessie. 

Which speech made Ellen smile, 
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CHAPTER X. 

"A NEW LIGHT BREAKS ON ME!" 

Febnshore was a gay and fashionable bathing-place. 
Attractive quite as much from its river and land 
scenery as for its long and wide sands. There were 
no sharp, high cliffs — no overhanging rocks; but a 
long stretch of sand, available for donkeys and bath 
chairs, when the tide was out, and a well-made espla- 
nade, rendered doubly attractive by a band three times 
a week. Further on was a small cove, where a few 
low, limpet-covered rocks defined the place called the 
Bathing Beach. From this point there was a pretty 
view of the town and the church, and the low wavy 
outline of shore on the other side of the water. Fern- 
shore town stood at the extreme point of the river 
Ferny, while the more recently built rows of lodging- 
houses and villas were nearer to the bar and the open 
sea. The place was full ; and Ellen found Mr. Torrens' 
prediction a true one. More work than she well knew 
how to arrange for, awaited her. Her enthusiastic 
friend had managed to secure her comfortable quarters 
and a hearty reception, as the heaps of visiting cards 
on her table proved* But, not feeling particularly 
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strong, she declined almost all invitations, preferring, 
after her daily task of drawing was done, to take her 
»* h «£ M *, A o^ood i. . 
low pony chair, and adding to her collection of sketches. 
One scene always attracted her particularly, from its 
cheerfulness, namely the bathing-place, when crowded 
with mothers, nurses, and children. Many t€ a study " 
did she make of a group, with wooden spades, in broad 
hats or deep sun bonnets, building wonderful embank- 
ments or digging pond* and rivers. And as she sat alone, 
watching sometimes a young mother, unmistakeably 
guiding the tottering steps of the first-born, or a more 
matronly personage, with her string of five or six, it 
would hardly have been consistent with her woman's 
heart not to feel the contrast What was her waiting 
to end in at last ? What was the meaning of that 
sensation, which seemed to increase — a sort of " presenti- 
ment " of change ; as if there was a Bound of footsteps, 
the steps of "fate, approaching nearer and nearer." 
When she found herself brooding on this, she always 
rallied and flew to occupation of some kind. She 
asked herself if it was a sign of failing health, or the 
natural result of a sedentary pursuit and her long- 
repressed anxiety? 

One morning, having put the finishing touches to a 
very lovely face, that of a young woman, much of her 
own age, and on the eve of marriage, these feelings 
weighed so heavily on her, that she put aside her 
picture hastily, and resolved to go out for an hour. A 
sitting would bring her in at one o'clock, but fresh air 
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would do her good and fortify her far the hard day's 
work that lay before her. She bent her steps to the 
bathing beach. Not ao many aa usual were there. 
The tide waa going out After searching about lor 
some specimens of sea-weed she took her seat on 
the furthest point e£ a long low reef, which jutted 
quite out in the water. The spray and breeze came 
in delightfully, and the pleasant rush and lap of the 
water against the rocks shut out nearly every other 
sound. At last, however, a shrill voice rose above 
it and attracted her attention. A fine boy of about 
two years and a half was being held by hk nurse. He 
was eager to eseape from her arms, and she raised her 
voice to prevent him* Ellen enjoyed seeing him, and 
hk fearless plunges, shaking h£& little curly head a* it 
got wetted, and splashing has round and shining legs 
about* The nurse seemed half amused and half afraid, 
and kept her petticoats tucked up carefully, while the 
child at last succeeded in slipping away one hand 
from her grasps and his glee at the additional freedom 
soon made itself heard in a merry laugh. The old 
b*thing wo-utn came down nearer and said araihug, 
to which the nurse replied by shaking her head, and 
for a moment Ellen's notice was turned to the curkm, 
hideous old creature, too old to act now, but still looked 
up to as supreme authority by her amphibious sister* ; 
and the dread of all children, from her shaking head 
and wonderful, costume. Scarcely had she reached her 
competitions* who were sitting near the machines fimshr 
iag their breakfast, when a fearful scream rose and 
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seared to be echoed by the distant cliffs. It was a wild 
aferiek of terror ! The bold little fellow had loosened 
himself from the move; she stood with outstretched 
arms. Bat where was the child ? There I — There 1 

Elkn caught sight of his white little arms* He was 
floating oat far md fast — a mere gleaming speck. 

The serf ant made a desperate but ill-directed effort 
to reach ham, hut was apparently taken off her feet, 
for she staggered and fell, sending up another fearful 
cry for help* Ellen rushed to the spot, She beard 
the words started out, thick and hasty* "It is the 
ground-swell," and in another moment knew its mean* 
ing. She all bat lost her footing, and seemed to be 
carried swiftly out to sea. A dizziness came over 
her, *&d tike making sound was deafening. But she 
sacw the child, and taking as firm a hold of her 
mmhrdtta as she could, she breasted the cold waters, 
and again tried to reach ham* but a receding wave 
earned him away, and again her footing gave way. 
The nurse, after some desperate floundering and splash- 
ing, had gained the shore, and was* calling with all her 
might, " Murder !" and « Help !" Ellen heard it not. 
The whole energy of her soul and body seemed to be 
concentrated in the desire to reach that white, shin- 
iog body, floating so helplessly before her. Again she 
Watched the break and flow <*f a ware, and seized him 
firmly. This time* if he was carried away, they would 
he together. Immediately her footing failed, and she 
fell, with a horrible giddiness, and. deafened by a eoaar 
fosfrm of sounds. Then came a blow against something 
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hard, a ringing in her ear, a flash of light, and a dim 
consciousness that she still had a firm grasp on some* 
thing wet and cold ; after that she knew no more till, 
roused by a sharp twinge of pain, she felt herself 
lifted, and knew she no longer held the prize for 
which she had risked so much. She tried to open 
her eyes; but all seemed thicK blackness; and in 
the bodily anguish, the din an^L confusion, and the 
sickening faintness which returned at every effort to 
move, there came, with strange distinctness, the sound 
of a voice, every tone of which was familiar. Could 
it be a dream ? — or was this Death? — the breaking up 
of what we call Time — the blending Past with Present? 
Again, above the ringing in her ears, dispelling the 
deathlike sensation of swooning, the same voice sounded 
as if far away, yet so distinct ! " Put this cloak on her. 
Support that arm; it is broken." Familiar, every-day 
words they were. Oh, that she could see and feel ! 
What was it — -the mocking of her own wandering brain, 

a delusion-or But her strength now fairly gave 

way, and all was blank ! 



The " ground-swell," a common occurrence in this 
place, had caused Ellen to lose her footing. She had 
reached the child, and then fallen on a sharp rock, 
which partly stunned her and broke her arm. The 
child was protected by her body, and after some 
attention recovered. 

When Ellen awoke from her long trance, she found 
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herself lying on a sofa in a strange room. A man 
-was strapping up the fractured bone, and seeing her 
eyes open, he told some one to give her the salts. 

u There, that will do! Now, perfect quiet," said 
lie, whom she recognised as the surgeon, addressing 
some person standing out of her sight — behind the 
head of thfe couch, as it seemed. "You understand? 
No talking. Perfect. rest. The head has been shaken, 
and it is an ugly fracture." No answer in words was 
given. After a few arrangements about the room, 
the doctor left. Other steps followed, but she cared 
not to look. Weary and aching, she closed her eyes ; 
she tried to recall what had happened, — to separate 
what was fact and what must have been dreaming 
or delusions of the brain. It was an undoubted fact 
that here she was, ill and disabled, all her work 
necessarily postponed, and a large expense entailed. 

It was strange that even at such a moment 
that one voice should have been in her mind! Could 
it be that he was really dead? and that the mys- 
terious sympathy some people spoke of, in dreams 
or peculiar conditions of the body, had drawn them 
together? She could not even think about it. 

She was just conscious that some one was moving 
about the room, a servant, perhaps. And then there 
was a low rap at the door, and a whispered question 
and answer. She thought she recognised the voice 
of her own servant, and cared not at that moment 
to know further. But this weary, quiet state did not 
last. The pain increased, and with it caine fever. She 
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became restless and excited, A nurse came, and 
they took off her elothee skilfully, and got her into 
a bed. She inquired of Anne where she was* The 
nurse answered, a Where she would be take* care 
o£ She had been taken to the nearest houaey as no 
one knew where she lived. She must compose her- 
self and keep quiet" 

Ellen wondered a little how Anne had been told 
of the accident, and if all her drawings were safe^ 
and who would teU Mr. Torrena of her illness. But 
these ideas became confused, and heir temples throbbed* 
She supposed she must have been nearly drowned, 
and wondered vaguely $^ finding herself reduced to 
such an illness alone in a strange place. The thought 
suddenly struck her,, how was the child ? She turned 
to enquire, but was met by the portly nurse offering 
her a composing draught with an air of authority, 
which stirred her to rebel and refuse* She shut her 
eye* again, and wished that her own Anne would 
attend to her, " net that odious nurse." 

The door opened, and looking up quickly, she 
saw— could it be?— or was it delirium? — Granville 
Mortimer himself! — hot paler, older, sadder, but him* 
self — at last ! — For the instant, the pressure of bodily 
pain was. forgotten, she did net atir or speak, she 
hardly breathed. " Then it was hia arm that saved 
me! It was his voice 1 heard 1" was the sole thought 
of the moment. And now he was beside her L 

"You will take thi$ soothing mixture, won't you J 
The doctor so earnestly wished it>" he said, bending 
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a little towards her. It seemed natural to be waited on 
by him ! One instant she looked at him to meet his eye, 
steadfast as ever, bat follower, and with a certain touch 
of reproach in its expression. About the lips there 
was constraint, speaking of agitation firmly suppressed. 
She took the glass, swallowed its contents, and whispered 
"Thank you!" As he received it back, their hands met 
and his lip immediately quivered. Again she looked 
at him, and then put her left hand in his, saying, 
"Was it you who saved my life?" He grasped it 
firmly— passionately, with an air of set determination, 
almost defiance. It seemed to her both sweet and right 
to feel his fingers close round hers. One short moment 
of bliss she did not care to hide, hi spite of all the pain 
— one moment ! — the next a chill like death had struck 
ier to the heart! A low, but irrepressible groaning sigh 
alone told of all the bitterness which had entered, 
making the bodily pain as nothing! But that there 
must be a stunning sensation in such sudden transition 
from bliss to despair, which of itself helps to dull the 
pain, who could bear it and live? 

" Was it you who saved me ? " she had asked, feeling 
glad that it was so, glad and happy, and scarcely sur- 
prised ! Then came a pause. He seemed to be seek- 
ing self-command, and was greatly moved, she saw. 
The answer came at last, in hollow, husky tones, " Yes. 
That is — I pulled you ashore, — you having risked your 
life to save my child." 

" Your — your child ? — speak louder !" 
Yes — my child !" 



€S 
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They were looking at each other still. Her hand fell 
from his cold fingers, cold as ice they were, but not 
colder than her heart While her eyes were first dis- 
tended, and then dim with surprise and terror, a burning 
light seemed to glow, to blaze up suddenly, in his ; his 
breath came quick and short, and his whole countenance 
worked with some strong emotion. But she scarcely 
noticed this; she slowly, heavily turned her head 
away, and gave one low moan, expressive of suffering. 
There was nothing more — not another look or word. 
He turned also, rigid now, and sternly cold. Whisper- 
ing some directions to the nurse, he left the room. 



Much suffering followed — feverish tossing, and finding 
no rest, nervous starts and twitches, disturbed snatches 
of sleep and distorted fancies, turning the quiet and 
darkened room into a spectre vault The fever in- 
creased, and partial delirium came on, causing her 
unconsciously to talk of many things. Gentle and 
skilful hands ministered to her wants, and the voice 
of her attendant seemed to soothe, while it also carried 
her thoughts back to old days, and made her talk 
incessantly of and to Lily Day. Sometimes she recited 
poetry to her, pointing out her favourite lines, then 
breaking off into solemn warnings against Lily's being 
led away, through love of refinement or vanity, to 
be discontented with the station in which God had 
placed her. 

It was the second night, when, as it grew near dawn, 
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• 

and the night-light was flickering itself out in a 
spasmodic and melancholy way, Ellen was startled out 
of her plaintive, wandering talking, by the sound of 
deep, choking sobs. She looked . round in wonder and 
fear, and her eyes fell on a head strangely familiar in 
its outline and attitude, bowed down on her bed, and 
seemingly in deepest sorrow. But for the sobs, the un- 
mistakeable air of grief and life, she would have thought 
it part of her dream. Ellen, timidly, and with a half 
dread, put her hot and trembling hand on the soft 
hair, and with a smile of relief, whispered— 

" Is it really Lily ? I have been dreaming of you so, 
Lily, and here you are, come to nurse me! Have I 
been very ill ? Don't cry, I am better. Tell me all 
about it ! It is all so confusing — so odd " 

Her hand was seized and covered with kisses and 
tears; but Lily neither looked up nor spoke, till the 
nurse came to announce the doctor. Then a pale, 
swollen, sorrowful face was slowly and reluctantly raised, 
she gave one long look at Ellen, and retired somewhat 
behind the curtains, with such a deep, wretched sigh, 
that Ellen's eyes followed her in utter surprise. She 
was, however, very weak, too much so to even try to 
understand the mystery. She tried to put it away from 
her, saying to herself, " In time I shall know all, and 
only too soon. Meanwhile it is pleasant to see Lily's 
face." 

"Not so bad," the doctor pronounced, after feeling 
her pulse, and then he inquired as to the night, &c. 

" My wife sat up ; she will know," was the answer, in 
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a very low voice. Ellen did not know he had come in 
till then. 

"Gently, my dear lady, don't start bo! gently!* 
said the doctor, who was still holding Ellen's hand. 
* We must he very quiet, very calm.* Then turning 
round, he added : " A great deal of excitement and 
irritation, sir. But now — Mrs. Mortimer, may I speak 
to you a moment?* And he kindly replaced Ellen's 
hand on the bed, and moved away to the further end of 
the room, followed by Lily, to whom he gave directions 
in a suppressed voice. 



How that day passed, Ellen never knew. All she 
was clearly sensible of afterwards, was a raging desire 
to get away; but an utter inability to move hand or 
foot. 

Fever raged high. The doctor came and went They 
bathed her temples, and held her hand; they watched 
in anxious silence, or answered her wild and wailing 
speeches ; but she knew it not. Little was she aware 
once, when the cool and firm touch of a manly hand on 
her brow brought relief and sleep, what fearful strug- 
gles, what pain, sorrow, and misery were close to her 
pillow ! The pang of her own grief was for the time 
deadened in bodily suffering. At last she slept Gran- 
ville Mortimer, pale from fatigue, retired from applying 
the iced water, and Lily took his place. They ex- 
changed no words, and although she had been supposed 
to be resting, she looked hardly less worn and fagged 
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than he did, as with heavy, uncertain steps and down* 
cast eyes, Lily obeyed las glance and quietly took the 
seat he left. As he went across the room to the door, 
her eyes followed him, with an almost wild look of 
anxiety. When he was gone, she clasped her hands 
together, and there she sat, motionless and bowed, for 
an hour. Lily looked older, although hers were 4hose 
small and delicate features which long retain a look of 
youth, and but for her figure, even then, as die sat in 
that shrouded Ught, she might have been taken for a 
mere girL Now and then she glanced at Ellen — once 
when doing so, she seemed to shudder slightly, and her 
fingers were tightly laced in each other ; but generally 
she remained with her eyes bent on the floor, quite still. 
About the middle of the night Ellen stirred and awoke. 
She looked at Lily directly — shut her eyes, but opened 
them again, and remained gazing at her face. Lily had 
not looked up, and was unconscious of her awakening; 
she started a Httle when Ellen said, 

u Axe we alone ? " She did not answer till the ques- 
tion was repeated. " Yes, quite alone. Are you better? 
You have slept," she added, hastily, 

"Tell me all then, Lily," Ellen said, fixing her eyes 
on her, and speaking in a solemn, authoritative manner, 
although the very sound of her voice showed how weak 
she was, and how great the effort to speak at all was. 

The colour flashed up in Lily's face, and then died 
away, as she meved in an agitated way. 

"Tell me l n repeated Eden. 

"I can't! I can't! Oh, I dare not! They say you 
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must be kept so quiet ! I knew it was foolish to have 
me here. The nurse would have been better, but he 
would have it so ! Oh, Miss Ellen — Miss Raymond ! " 
she suddenly broke out, as if carried away at last, and 
unable to exercise any further control. " My heart is 
breaking. Don't ask me anything— don't! You saved 

my — our child — and I n 

Tell me all, Lily!" 

Don't ask me ! He is so angry — so cruel ! and if 
I make you worse " here she sobbed hysterically. 

Ellen's lips quivered, but she whispered, with great 
effort: 

"Suspense will kill me. Remember! I know 
nothing I Now we two are here alone, tell me about 
this mystery, I beg." 

Lily wrung her hands, and moved to and fro in 
uncontrollable distress, but the sound of Ellen's voice 
had effect, and the old influence of the stronger 
character resumed its sway. She threw herself by 
the bedside on her knees, and hid her face, sobbing 
out — 

" Well, then, if you will make me talk, what can I 
do ? Mind you say it is not my fault He is in such 
a strange way already about — about you, and all ; so 
angry, so silent, and so stern! Even the child is 
afraid " 

" What chfld?" 

"His child — my child! The one you saved from 
drowning. Don't you know ? " 

" I know nothing." 
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w Well, then, but for you, my child must have been 
drowned, so they tell me. His father reached the 
beach just in time to hear the nurse's screams, and saw 
you plunge in." 

" It was his child, then ? " 

t€ His and mine.* 

€S And you!— you are - — 

" I am his wife, — his wedded wife," Lily answered, 
sharply, and looking up for a moment, but only to bury 
her face again in the bed covering. 

There followed a little pause, and then Ellen said, 
in a low, weak, stifled voice, " Since when? " 

Lily sobbed aloud. 

€€ Since when ? " Ellen repeated. 

" Oh, since — more than — he married me before he 
left London. " 

" Was it soon after I saw you ? " 

" Yes, yes ; very soon — very soon ! " 

Again Lily looked up, and met the gaze of Ellen's 
eyes, bright with fever and excitement. 

Apparently there was nothing to alarm her in the 
look, for she presently spoke fast, and as if wishing to 
unburden her mind. 

"Yes! And oh! how I loved him! I would have 
gone to the end of the world with him ! I was ready 
to be his slave! He was ill, very ill. And aunt 
always sent me up to his parlour to answer his bell. 
Sometimes, generally indeed, he did not notice tae 
at all. Then again, he would speak a few words 
of thanks, so gently, so kindly ! And then I began 

vol. m. L 
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to read to him. I don't know how it began. At 
first it was the newspaper, for it made his head ache 
to read to himself — and then it got to other things. 
He used to give me advice, too; and told me that 
mine would be a trying position* Oh f God! he 
warned me as a brother might Ah! it was like 
some happy, fairy dream, too happy, too good to 
be true!" 

She ceased for a moment, and pushed back her 
loosened hair with a weary gesture, looking up at Elton, 
apparently lost to all but the keen interest of the 
subject, and led on to talk of it by some unconscious 
impulse. It was as if the bare recollection was plea- 
sant And Ellen's earnest, watchful attention and half- 
whispered word of encouragement to go on, added 
greater impetus. 

" And did he love you so very much ?" Ellen asked 
once, as Lily paused. 

A quick change came over her nice as she drooped 
her eyes and coloured up. 

" Well, no,. perhaps ; how could he?" she hesitated. 
"No, I knew he didn't! he never said he did," she 
added, quickly; "but, oh! he was always kind and 
gentle. Yes j for all his grave, stent looks, he can be 
gentle enough. But last night — yesterday, he was all 
changed — cruel, harsh, hard ! It is all over now, I 
know, God help me! But, oh ! better the child had 

died than — than 'Hush,? you say? but I mean 

it He hates me now; but he can't undo it I am 
his wife; but he hates me ! What shall I do ? What 
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can Ida?" And she burst into a fit of piteous 
weeping. 

" Why should he hate you now, lily? Of course, he 
loved you a little, if— -if he asked you to many him/' 
J£]len said, in a faint voice. 

" I don't know that — I don't know ! Ton see I fretted 
myself quite iB when 'he grew better, and I saw but 
little of him, for I knew he was going away* I grew 
pile and thin. I could hardly walk tip-stairs; and 
though, of course, I never said a word to a soul, I 
believe aunt guessed how it was ; and I suspected then 
what I know since, that she told him what was the 
cause of my illness. It was very wrong, very shameful 
of her ! I thought I should have died of shame when 
first I guessed it, and if I had been well enough, I 
would have gone away and never faced him again. 
.And, oh t wouldn't it have been well for me, — well for 
att, if I had. It was all a dream, a beautiful dream ! 
But the waking is hard, Miss Ellen, very hard and 
bitter." 

" It is, indeed," Ellen whispered, with a long sigh. 

"One evening," Lily wait on, — but looking at her 
patient, she suddenly remembered to give her the 
medicine, and then becoming aware how tired Ellen 
was, she suggested their being silent, fearing mischief 
would result But Ellen urged her to go on and 
tell all — k would relieve her mind and do no ham. 

" Well I " die continued. " It had bean a very hard, 
. bad day. Aunt so cross and fussy, and so coarse and 
disagreeable, and I had been ill, and not able to aleap 

L 2 
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or rest Aunt went oat to shop, and I was so glad 
of the quiet, when I found myself alone in her little 
parlour ! I lay with my eyes shut, thinking and think- 
ing, as usual ; half wishing I was going to die, for life 
seemed all so very miserable,^— when I heard the street- 
door open and shut I knew it could only be aunt 
or he, and I knew the step quite well, on the stairs 
and overhead. He seemed to be pacing up and down, 
as he often did ; I liked to listen to it ; when quite 
suddenly the door of the parlour opened, and there 
he was. A little kind of colour came into his face, 
as he said something about my aunt being out. I 
know I was shaking all over, when I asked if there was 
anything I could do for him. He came close to me, 
looking quite ashy pale and fixed ; and he said ' Tes ; 
there was one thing I could do for him, and that he 
meant to tell me what, 9 but then he stopped. I was 
looking at him, for his voice sounded very oddly, 
and then I saw such a spasm of pain, it seemed to 
me, pass over his face; I put a chair, and asked if 
I should fetch him some water or wine, and if he was 
ill ? He laid his hand on my arm, and said, ' No ; sit 
down.' Then he drew his chair near to me, all in 
a slow, deliberate way, and then he looked at me and 
smiled; — that smile he has now and then, grave and 
kind, and lighting up his eyes. He said, 'How is it 
you look so wan and pale, Lily? Is this the way to get 
on, ambitious as you are? Tell me, have you been 
out to-day? No! — Then yesterday? Health is too 
precious a gift to be neglected wilfully, little girl : ' 
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he used sometimes to call me so, I believe the tears 
were in my eyes when I said I did not care to go out, 
* But why so ? ' he asked. ' Do you feel lonely ? Is 
the world hard, and cold, and unsympathising? Have 
you awoke from pleasant dreams of loving and being 
loved, to find it all a cheat and a sham?' As he 
spoke in his most touching voice, almost as if he was 
talking to himself and from his very heart, my heart 
seemed to ache, and a choking feeling came to my throat. 
I could not have said a word then. But there was no 
occasion. He went on, and let me shed tears without 
any remark. Do you know I can hear his voice now — 
always, when I try to bring it back. But never, never 
again shall I really hear it so ! Never ! I can't exactly 
recall what he said: I wish I could; but I remember his. 
9aying, i We all live to find ourselves deceived or dis- 
appointed. Hope grows up like grass, is cut down, or 
it withers ; and yet we live on ! We must live, and we 
must work. And the noisy world goes on its way 
forgetful of the mourning solitary ones. Yes, Lily, 
here you sit pining your young life away for what 
perhaps can never be yours; and up-stairs I sit, a 
sour, solitary, disappointed man, whose best hopes 
are cut down; but I must live and work on* never-* 
theless. 

" f I am about to leave this country* perhaps for 
years. No one but my mother will ever miss me. I 
must go alone, and dwell among strangers, my fire- 
ride lonely. Yes; I shall miss my room above, I 
shall not again find those gentle, pleasant cares, which 
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have been bestowed on me here. I cannot hope or ex- 
pect to find a Lily Day there/ By this lane I was fairly 
sobbing, and had turned aside, ashamed of myself He 
again put his hand on my shoulder, and stopped speak- 
Jag. I wished he would go ©n,i — go on for ever ! It was 
Eke some music, touching and sad, but sweet. Then ho 
took my two hands, and drew them away from my foee, 
and stooped down and looked at me. He forced me to 
look at ban too. I couldn't help my sel£ Did you evz? 
look deep down into Ms eyes? — What am I saying? 
of course, you have no* ! Well, after looking at me, as 
if he chose to read my very heart, he said, f Lily has a 
kind heart, I know. She is sorry for me. Will she, — 
can she, leave all — leave England, for my sake? 9 Then 
dropping my hands, his voice became more grave* 
'Lily, listen!' he said. 'You know I am unhappy; 
I am not bright or cheerful tempered, not even affec- 
tionate, naturally, and now there is a blight on me 
— perhaps always will be. If you will be my wife^ I 
will to the best of my ability be a good husband to yon. 
If you will share my fortunes, I will fey to shelter ycra 
from some of the hard trials of life, to which, as a gover* 
ness, you may be peculiarly exposed. It may be but a 
choice of evil. Think of it. Look on your present 
prospects, they are not perhaps very bright; compare 
them with the position of wife to a disappararted and 
morose man.' 

* I don't know at all what I said, when I did muster up 
courage to speak* I believe I was very silly. He has 
told me so since* But I loved him too well to hide it ; 
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and I must say, he took no advantage of me, but treated 
sue with respect and even reverence, then and always* 
And when he drew my head cm to Us shoulder and 
stroked my hair, and called me his own foolish, but kind, 
innocent I/ily, I felt as if I had reached heaven ; I was 
almost afraid to breathe, for fear I should find it a 
dream. But 1 remember that he never, dither then, or 
set any other time, said that he loved me, Yet^-I 
heKeved he did. Yes { I am sure, m a way he did too. 
And I didbft care, I loved Mm so much! too much ! 

u No objection was raised. My aunt was only too well 
pleased at her nieee^s marrying a gentleman. He was 
short and stern with her, but gave her money to keep 
the secret strictly, which she did. Not a soul was to know 
of it. Aunt kept her word, and, poor soul I she died after 
we left. We were married, and went to Ostend that 
day. In church he nearly fainted. The sexton , had 
to fetch water. He was very ill for a long time 
after. A weary time it was — all among foreigners. 
I almost feared he would die. But I mirsed him night 
and day, and I loved Mm more and more. He was 
grateful and kind. I lost my first child, and then I 
was ill, and he did for me as much as I had done 
for him. He was always grave and sad, and very 
silent. But I used to sit with my sewing in my hands, 
and look at him while he wrote. He was idways 
writing; and when he was tired I used to read to him, 
or we took long walks. He was very kind, and always 
patient and gentle. When our boy was born, I did 
hope he would rejoice more, and be brighter, perhaps ; 
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but be only shed tears, I grew to understand bim 
better, and, of course, I did know that he had a sore 
heart— very sore! Sometimes I was jealous, for I 
felt I gave him so much, and it was hard never to 
win any back ! for the old wound never to heal ! — and 
sometimes, my fault — that sin — oh ! it stared me in the 
face and frightened me. Yet, once, before we were 
married, when I said I was not his equal, or a fit match 
for him, he said ' All the better. The more chance of 
my being an exception to the rule, and remaining true. 
He had been disgusted, and wounded to the heart's 
core, but he had found one to love him, after all ; didn't 
I love him ? ' he asked, more than once. And oh ! I 
did. Idid!" 

*' But, Lily," said Ellen, speaking with great effort, 
" all this time, where — what did you do with that note ? 
Do you remember it ? " 

" Remember I — why, that's it ! That is what I 
mean*— what has brought all this misery on me ! Oh, 
I see it all plainly now. But don't look so! Ellen 
Raymond, do you hear? For God's sake don't look 
so angry ! Forgive me — do ! " she added, wildly, and 
forgetful of all due precaution, seizing Ellen's broken 
arm. " Didn't Mrs, Wentworth tell you, then ? " she 
went on excitedly; "she said she would! She took 
it away! Oh, my God, that ever I let her! She 
told me it would do you great harm if it was delivered, 
and that the greatest kindness I could do you, would 
be to give it to her. That you yourself would be the 
first to say so afterwards. She told me you had been 
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ill-advised, mid had acted under impulse. That, in 
fact, you were sacrificing yourself to an imaginary 
duty, considering yourself bound by some foolish, 
childish words, long since repented. That if you were 
free, you would marry happily. She did, Miss Ellen t 
She said so. And I let her take the note, God pardon 
me! I never knew all I had done till afterwards. 
I guessed it before, I knew it after we were married. 
Then it was too late. I never wished to see you again, 
I hoped you would marry, and forget, and be happy. 
I must be very wicked ; but, do you know, when my 
child was given back to me, and I knew you had saved 
him, when I saw my husband's face, and saw what 
he was feeling, and oh ! when I heard his stern words, 
I could have wished the child drowned! Yes; dead 
in the sea, rather than be saved by you! Now, 
don't look so at me ! Pity me I I wish I was dead I 
Oh, I wish I was!" 

Sobs and moans choked all further words; and on 
Ellen's face the fever spots were burning deeper and 
hotter, and her eyes were wild and glassy. Her 
senses were no longer clear, nor did she understand, 
though it moved her, why Lily was weeping so wildly. 
Fortunately, the unusual sound reached watchful ears. 
Granville, having knocked at the door in vain, and 
hearing his wife's voice, came in. He raised her 
from Ellen's bed, where she had again buried her 
face. 

"Is this the way you nurse a sick person?" he said, 
angrily. " Do you mean to kill her ?" 
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In a moment she was quiet, all bat a convulsive sob 
or twa 

** She would have me talk," she said, in a deprecating 
tone ; but he turned from her, giving a cooling draught 
with his own hands to EHen, who, after gazing wildly at 
him, laughed loud, in an hysterical, deErious way. 

* *'Oh, Granville,* she said, **how cross you look! 
Mamma will scold you ; you have been writing poetry, 
I know!" 

This, sounding so strange at that moment, together 
with the shrill and unmeaning laugh, thoroughly upset 
Lily. Granville took her out of the room and fetched 
the nurse. Soon the doctor was sent for, and for two 
days Ellen's life hung on a thread. Lily came near 
her no more. Granville stole in and out now and then, 
but she did not know him. She talked much of old 
days when she and Bessie had first known and played 
with him. Once she fancied she had offended him, and, 
begging his pardon, said — 

u I know you are too fond of me to be really very 
angry. I understand that look and manner. But it is 
not pleasant, Gran, so let us make up and be friends. n 

* He was standing by her bed as she said this. With 
sudden impulse he stooped and kissed her hot and 
wasted hand, and then rushed out of the room. He 
did not return there again till, when she at last grew 
better, he assisted in wheeling her chair into the sitting* 
room. 
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CHAPTER XL 



EXPLANATIONS. 



Ellen struggled through her illness, with all its aggr** 
ration of agitation, to convalescence. It was a strange 
returning to health and to common habits of life. But 
it first she was too weak to do more than wonder at 
herself in Granville's honse — a visitor in his home! 
When first she was able to be with them for a short 
time, there was perhaps more of pleasure than pain. 
After all, life was sweet and precious; and ease 
after acute pain brings its own intrinsic happiness. All 
the painful points crept in afterwards. There came a 
time, and only too quickly/ when she was made again 
keenly conscious of a deep heart wound, of a darkened 
future, a complete overthrow of all her previous hopes 
and habits of thought. Yet it was like the moth and 
the flame; she dictated letters to Bessie, assuring her of 
her comfort and well-doing, and expressing her desire to 
remain on where she was, as her host had urged. As 
she grew better, she also became restless; and was 
always looking out for some opportunity of continuing 
the subject of the past with Lily. It lay Eke a dead 
weight on her heart She longed for greater certainty, 
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more knowledge ; even though it should, and, in fact, 
must be, all pain. She only half understood, and was 
too weak to guess. This protracted anxiety, for Lily 
studiously avoided any private intercourse, retarded her 
recovery. She never could see Lily alone ! When they 
met it was in the common sitting-room, or in a drive, or 
a row on the quiet river, which seemed to do Ellen 
more good than anything else. At these times Lily was 
silent, or if she did speak, there was a sharp, irritable 
tone in her voice. Granville had entirely resumed his 
usual self-control. He looked very pale and worn, 
but he always exerted himself to talk, and seemed never 
to overlook or forget even a trifle which could add to 
Ellen's comfort He was polite and attentive, even 
gentle to his wife ; but it did not take very long for 
Ellen to discover that all was not well between 
them. 

She saw many faults in Lily both as wife and mother, 
and persuaded herself that when she really knew more 
about it, she could use her old influence to work on 
Lily for good. The past was gone, she said to 
hersel£ However it had come about, what had hap- 
pened was irrevocable. It was best to meet and stifle 
it at once. It would be cowardly folly to flee from it 
Better look it in the face now and at once. Then 
there was nothing whatever to alarm her. If there had 
been looks and tones— they'were vanished now. 

The first painful surprise being over, it was far 
better to stay and assume at once the new relation 
into which they were thrown. Why not still be friends ? 
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She could not but see that her presence was welcome to 
him ; and Lily, also, had at times shown almost her old 
affection. Lily's happiness was dear to her and very 
*acred« Her presence might serve to secure it, since 
who but an old and loving friend would be likely to 
point out the pitfalls ? In fact, — it was the old tale* 
A voice whispered soft and pleasant flattery, and con- 
science became shy and dumb. Self-deception sat at 
the helm, the sails were spread, the wind fair, and to go 
down the stream is always pleasant and easy ! 

When well enough to bear his restless ways and 
prattle, the child became a source of interest to Ellen. 
She grieved over what she fancied was his mother's 
mismanagement, and learnt the way to quell his easily 
roused passionate temper. Bessie might have been 
surprised, had she seen the pains Ellen took to win 
that boy's love. She succeeded; and it became a 
difficult matter to keep him from hurting her, weak as 
she still was. Sometimes Lily would call the boy 
away in a sharp and displeased tone, though at others 
she was both proud and happy in Ellen's notice of him* 
It was doubtful if the father observed it at all. He 
scarcely ever spoke of his child, though his manner 
was always kind and patient to him; and Ellen was 
annoyed at Lily's constantly using the father's name as a 
bugbear to frighten the child into goodness. Once, 
when she remonstrated, Lily answered, that even if it 
did make him love his father less, he deserved it 
for not taking more notice of his own boy; and, she 
added, " that it wag only lately, for before Ellen came, 
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Granville had never liked to lose sight of the child, add 
seemed wrapped up in him." 

One afternoon the three were sitting together. A 
faint and unsuccessful attempt had been made at con- 
versation between the two ladies, hut Lily spoke 
fretfully and seemed ill at ease, whale Ellen was m*ch 
oppressed and considering when she might he able to 
undertake the journey hosre* For the hurt two days 
such a coldness and constraint had crept over the party, 
she almost fancied her presence to he displeasing. Lily 
abided being alone mtt her n«e thau enc, and 
Granville's manner had lost its pleasantness. He ns 
strikingly stiff and formal, taking, as it seened to her, 
.^Lbl. opportunity TLk the d»ta*» he 
wished maintained, while at moments there was positive 
displeasure and annoyance in hk tone and look. lily 
was more restless than ever* Settling to no one occu- 
pation, but watching her husband sometimes with sad 
depression* sometimes with an offended, jmspicaoue air; 
while almost every word betokened no common state of 
irritation. 

There was an uncomfortable atmosphere throughout 
the household, and the child's temper had more out- 
breaks than usual* Ellen was leaning on her elbow, 
her hand covering her eyes, glancing frtin the wife 
to the husband, as each sat apart and silent, feeling in 
her own mind that this kind of life was wretched, sod 
that the sooner she could get away the bettor, She 
was wondering how much Granville had told Bessie. 
Ellen,, being only able to write by dictating to Lily, 
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had passed oyer all details* But she knew that Gran? 
ville had written, and had received more than one 
letter. Had he spoken of his marriage ? Did Bessie 
know who was his wife? This train, of thought was 
interrupted by the boisterous entrance of little Master 
Edward Mortimer, who at once ran up to Ellen, and 
leaning on her knee, struggled with <flii1riiah urgency 
to be allowed to ransack her basket, a very favourite 
amusement of his. She stroked his curls and asked 
him some questions first, meaning to give him the 
basket presently, when his father said angrily, and so as 
to make both Ellen and the child start : 

"What are you about there? Come away directly! 
Lily, why do you allow that child to tease Miss Ray- 
mond so ? " 

Lily looked vexed, but did not speak or move. The 
bay's lips quivered, and he looked doubtfully from 
Ellen to his father. 

" Let him stay," Ellen pleaded. 

"You, who hate children so much* to submit to 
that speak boy's humours ! " was the answer, in a 
mocking and even bitter tone, while he resumed the 
newspaper, which entirely concealed his face. 

Ellen's heart swelled as she stooped over the child. 
An. irresistible impulse urged her to speak as she felt, 

without her habitual reserve : " He is the child of — of 

> 

those I care for, — the child of my. Mends," and a few 
tears fell even on the curly head. 

The basket was given, and Edward took it into 
a quiet corner, without another word. The flush died 
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away from Ellen's face, leaving her pale, and cold, 
and nervous. No answer came, the large sheet of 
news was as a screen between them. Lily rose up, and 
after turning about a book or two, she left the room. 
A noisy buzzing fly careered round and round, and 
a breeze stirred the plants in the window, and lifted 
some loose papers lying on the table. The silence 
was oppressive. Ellen felt hurt, and if she could have 
done so without help, she would gladly have gone away, 
to seek some relief in solitude to her overstrained 
feelings. But in the presence of Granville, sitting 
there, so unapproachable, so stern, and so silent, she 
felt the necessity of not giving way. She leant back 
her head against the high chair, and with her left hand 
wiped quietly away a tear of two, when with one stride, 
as it seemed, he crossed the room, and was close beside 
her. "You do care for me then! you call us friends?" 

He spoke eagerly, and in the old voice ; that voice 
of which his mother had said, that, whether Granville 
sang best or not, there was at times a music in his 
voice which not one of the others had. The words 
were little enough : it was the tremor, the earnestness 
of the appeal which expressed all, and moved her to the 
very bottom of her heart. She was wholly overcome 
for the moment : she could not speak, and she turned 
her face away from his searching look. 

u If you will let me speak," he began ; but his voice 
broke down, and again he resumed in a sharper key, 
and rapidity of utterance, which told of great agitation. 
€i So much has happened, so much is changed to us 
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both — to all — since we met God knows I never in- 
tended, hardly wished to see you again.] Surely it 
is a higher Power which has brought it about. So 
strange to find you here; for you to be tfye one to 
save my child ! Surely it is not intended for our two 
lives to run apart and separate. Surely we ought— 
we must be friends ! " f 

■ " Yes," she said, forcing herself to speak ; " it is not 
exactly my fault if we are not." She paused, but as 
he did not speak, she went on, gaining courage, as she 
fancied him to have resumed some of his wonted control 
and quietness. " Why have you been so silent all this 
long— this weary time ? never writing, or telling any 
one of — of your marriage, or anything about you. 
Have you told Bessie even now ?" 

" She knows me to be a married man," he answered, 
shortly. 

€S But did you tell her who your wife is ? " Ellen went 
on, again colouring deeply. 
. "No." 

"Nor your own family? Lily's friends have been 
sorely uneasy." 
Why so?" 

At the uncertainty about her fate, of course." 
. " I was not aware of any friends, saving yourself, 
and I stipulated for secrecy. I told her and her aunt 
that I should require silence. She has no right to 
complain," he said, coldly. 

" She does not. I only meant you might have 
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spared some anxiety and suspense. On your own 
account " 

" My family knew me to be well and abroad. I did 
not suppose the fact of my marriage would be any 
great satisfaction to them. But I had a right to please 
myself. To whom did I owe any explanation?" he 
said, with increasing bitterness and stiflness. 

" I, for one, could not help being very uneasy afidb 
unhappy about Lily," she half whispered : * what could 
I think?" 

"Did you not receive an assurance that all was 
well?" 

** Yes, once, from her aunt ; but I dared not trust 
to her quite. I did not know that her 'well* was 
what I could like. It would have been a great relief 
to know — — " 

" The fact," lie interrupted ; " you would then have 
been quite content— quite happy, had you known her 
to be my wife ?" His voice was low, sarcastic, yet full 
of pain. 

She only noticed the last "Uncertainty and sus- 
pense are never easy to bear," she said, evasively, but 
in a soothing tone, for she dreaded the look in his eye, 
and the set of the lip, which he was gnawing till it 
nearly bled. "Secrecy in such matters hardly ever 
does good," she added. 

"Perhaps not," he said, rising and going to the 
window ; " but I had my reasons. Perhaps I felt there 
was nothing in the marriage to call for the usual 
commonplace congratulations. I hate all argument 
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add cavil. Having resolved — feeling — feeling it was a 
pity to cast away the only heart in the whole world 
that cared for me," he went on more rapidly; "resolved 
to try and spare one creature from the pang of unre- 
turned affection, or rather from the waste of Lppoint- 
ment— wishftil to save a young girl from certain evils 
which seemed to surround her — But I beg pardon ! 
I need not be explaining my motives — they can be 
of no interest. To be brief: having determined to 
marry suddenly, and knowing all the talk and the 
criticism which would follow, I chose to keep it secret. 
It has wronged no one. I cannot flatter myself that I 
am favoured enough even in my old home, for them 
to care very much about the matter. I have written 
regularly to assure them of health and success, and 
so forth. Now, of course, I shall proclaim myself a 
married man. Pray, do you think that Cecil and his 
wife, that Eliza, that Bessie especially (being a Ray- 
mond) will be flattered at her new sister?" 

His mocking, bitter tone made her miserable be- 
yond the power of hiding it She bent her head and 
attempted no answer. He turned presently, and ob- 
serving her attitude of sorrow and distress, he came 
a little nearer, looked at her for one moment and said, 
formally, but with a tremor in the voice : " You are 
still too weak to bear all this explaining. I hardly 
know what has caused me to break my rule. Pray, 
rest I I will leave you." But before doing so, he 
came to pick up one of her pillows which had fallen, 
and placed it comfortably. " I have been wrong ; but, 

H2 
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you shall see, I won't transgress again." He spoke 
in his ordinary grave, dry manner now. 

She looked up quickly. 

" If you think that a cold and stiff put-on manner 

does me any good, you are wrong. It is I can't 

bear it ! " she added, passionately, and completely over- 
come. 

" Can't you— can't you bear it?" he repeated, in a 
broken, scarcely restrained voice, as he bent lower over 
her. " How could I think for a moment that you cared 
for me to be different ? Ellen ! Ellen ! who is it *that 
has drawn the line between us — who? Didn't I wait 
— ay, till it was agony, for your answer & why — why 
are we less than strangers ? But don't give way ! for 

God's sake don't let me have injured you ! You " 

here his voice sank, while his breathing was hurried 
and agitated, his whole frame quivering. "You, for 
whom what would I not do?" Lower and lower his 
voice sank, but she heard each syllable. He touched 
her hand. " Shall we be friends ? I only desire it too 
much — believe me ! You will be a friend to us both ; 
to Lily and to me; we will have no more reserve. 
Let us bury the past as we best can. Do you agree? 
Sow," he added, seeing she was in no fit state even 
to answer, "I will leave you. You must rest, and 
be ready for a row in the evening." 

He called away the child, who was still busy with 
his treasures, and left the room hastily. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

. GRANVILLE MORTIMER'S HOME. 

"Lily, Lily! Pray, don't give way so! Your eyes 
will be so red again — and you know how it annoys him 
to see that," Ellen exclaimed, after observing Lily rather 
encourage than control a long fit of weeping, 
, "As if he cared! As if he observed anything 
about my eyes ! " Lily sobbed out. 

" You know he does. He dislikes, too, to see you 
neglect your dress as you do. Any man would ; it is 
very unwise of you." 

" He doesn't care ! And how do you know his tastes 
so very well ? " she added, with some warmth of temper. 
Then seeing Ellen's change of countenance, she burst 
out : " Oh, I didn't mean it ! Forgive me I I am very 
miserable." 

" I see you are," Ellen answered, sorrowfully. " And 
if you don't take care it will be worse." 

" Yes, so you say. But for all that it is not my fault. 

I give all, and get what do I get ? Say yourself, 

for you can see, — is it as his chosen wife should be 
that I am treated? Ah ! you can't say it is. No, no ! 
don't deceive me. I know it all, and I wish myself 
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dead very often, and out of his way. Yet—" she added, 
drawing up her head, " he is very, very wrong ! I should 
like to make him feel hurt — to feel pain. I should 
indeed, though I would give my life for his too! But 
nothing I do or say touches him beyond the moment 
No ! it is that he doesn't care for me at all. That is it" 

" Lily, does he know — have you ever told him about 
that note ? " . 

" He knows something. But I never told him." 

u Then, how can he know ? " 

w From voursel£" 

"That he never did! Why, we have not once 
alluded to anything of " 

" I believe you did not know of it ! " Lily sighed out, 
looking very sad and less cross. "But you know, 
when you were so ill you talked a great deal, and I 
suppose you must have said something which made 
him suspect, for he came into me so excited, enquir- 
ing and wondering." 

" And you, what did you say ? * 

" Do you suppose I could tell him exactly, even if I 
knew, which I didn't! I only know there was a small 
note with some books, and that Mrs. Wentworth forced 
me to give it up to her. You can't blame me after all, 
for it was your own friend ! As to what was in the 
note, I don't know or care !" Her tone was again that 
of an injured and annoyed person. 

Ellen looked at her and seemed about to speak, but 
only sighed. 

Presently Granville came into the room, stretched 
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himself as if tired on the sofa, and then took up a book. 
But he did not read much; he looked anxiously and 
quickly from one to the other; Lily still retaining 
her listless and dejected attitude, not attempting to do 
anything, and with unmistakeable signs of her late 
violent u cry," while Ellen looked pale and ill at ease, 
while she also tried to persuade herself and others that 
she was reading. 

" By the way, Lily, there is some one waiting to see 
you in the passage/' he said. 

€s Who ? " without moving or looking up. 

"I don't know — a female — perhaps a dressmaker. 
Indeed, I hope it is. Time for that gown to be dis- 
carded, I think." 

u Well, are you not going ? * he said again presently, 
seeing she had not stirred. 

She looked up at him as a child might do who felt 
the obstinate fit rising. He gave an impatient but 
slight exclamation, which she understood and resented, 
poor thing, in her present mood; though at other 
times nothing galled her more than any suspicion of 
his indifference or want of observation regarding her 
appearance. 

€i Don't keep the woman all day," he remarked, sharply. 

« No one has told me of her being here. I am not 
going either. Do you suppose I don't see — don't know 
what you mean ? Don't I feel that you are making an 
excuse just to be rid of me ? Yes, I understand I - But 
I will bear it no longer. 1 will stay here. I have a 
right to stay in this room I " 
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"Just as you please," he said, in a dry, cutting tone, 
though a flush passed over his face too. " Do exactly 
as you think proper. Your going or staying is perfectly 
indifferent to me, I assure you." 

u That's it ! Oh, I know it ! But it is — you are 
yery, very wrong ! Why do you treat me so ? Why 
did you ever dare to deceive me and marry me ?." She 
wa, carried on now bv the violence of her feelings to 
break down all barriers, forgetful for the moment of her 
habitual awe of him. Like a passionate child, she was 
wringing her hands, and crying and talking vehemently, 
saying words which perhaps could never be forgotten : 
almost unconscious of what she did say. He came 
close to her, and quietly caught hold of her hand. 
His eyes glowed, and his whole countenance showed 
extreme anger, though it was anger held in as yet under 
a firm curb. 

"What are you saying? How dare you to say 
that I deceived you! In what? Do you hear — ? 
How?" 

She looked up at him and tried in vain to pull away 
her hand; for one instant she quailed; but at that 
moment Ellen stirred, perhaps to remind them of her 
presence and her inability to leave them unaided. 
Quickly the blood rushed again into Lily's face, while 
she strove desperately, though vainly, to wrench away 
her hand from his iron grasp. 

" Yes ; you did deceive me ! You married me when 
you loved another woman, and you never told me 
so ! What if you didn't get the paltry note ? Were 
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yon to sacrifice me — yourself — everything, for that? 
It was all pride! Why didn't you go and see her, 
or write, I say ? — Why ? " She spoke defiantly and 
passionately. 

» "Now, then, you have said this, you must say more," 
he rejoined, in his sternest, coldest tones. "I heard 
something of that note before. What is it? — what 
note? and where is it? And what had you to do 
with it?" 

Ellen winced at the exceeding severity of his manner, 
But Lily only raved on in bitter accusations and wail- 
ing, and seemed not to heed his words, or his eye 
which so keenly questioned her. 

" She means a note which I asked her to give you, 

with some books of yours, in London — that time," 

Ellen tried to say, feeling it right to have matters 
clearly explained. Directly she spoke, in a low and 
measured voice which could not quite hide the in- 
ward tremor, he let go his wife's hand and turned 
suddenly round, so as to face Ellen. After looking at 
her fixedly for a moment, he said, " You wrote then to 
jne ! May I ask — was it only about the books, or — or 
in fact — There was a question, — do you remember? 
Was it answered ? — Speak ! " 

" It was I " 
1 The silence which followed her half-whispered 
answer, was like the stillness which precedes a storm. 

Perhaps they all three felt it so, for still as they 
each remained, an increase of tension, a gathering up 
of all possible strength — a sense of coming horror 
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—seemed to pass like a breath over all, causing an 
almost perceptible trembling. 

- He was looking at the carpet, then turning again 
to his wife, he said, in a wonderfully low, almost voice- 
less tone, "And that note — that answer, as I under- 
stand — pray, let me be dear — correct me if I am 
wrong — was confided to your care ? " A pause — and then 
he added, " I demand to know what became of it ! " 

She gave a shriek, and threw herself back with 
frantic force en her chair. 

"You have heard her say that she gave it up — that 
another took it from her," put in Ellen. " Granville! 
don't be hard on her ; don't ! " 

" Hard ! Hard ! " And his voice was more like the 
low, deep, but increasing roar of a roused lion. . " For 
a woman deliberately to destroy one's whole life — to 
cut away in cold blood everything, every hope, every 
wish, and then — come "and act — yes ' act? the part of 
an innocent, loving, gentle creature ! To lie in one's 
bosom, and, like a fiend, watch the process of her 
deadly potion! Wretch! murderess! — and then to 
talk of being 'hard!'" He laughed, — yes, laughed, 
and turned on his heel. He began again : — 

" And there was I no ! I won't say what I felt 

about it: the end of the hope of years : not the ' dream,' 
but the very life blood — the only real thing of my youth 
upwards ! A shipwrecked wretch, I hearkened to the 
piteous tale of another. Fool ! — I believed I might save 
another from my own fate, and taking it to my arms 
to cherish and protect — see what it is! What sting 
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more deadly! Talk of murder, poison, — what is 
this? And yon — you dare now to reproach mel to 
torn round with your absurd, wicked jealousy — your 
fretful temper, and play the part of an ill-used wife I 
Woman, I have no mercy ! It is something past for- 
giveness." 

" God help me I " said Lily, now thoroughly exhausted, 
and also subdued by the force and earnestness of the 
man's passionate reproaches. 

She sack on the floor by her chair, holding out her 
hands. "I didn't know! It was Mrs. Wentworth! 
How should I know you cared for her? " 

a Yes; you did know it You know you did," he 
said, returning to his stillest and coldest tones suddenly, 
" or why all this eternal fuss and jealousy since she has 
been here?" 

" Spare the dead at least, Lily," Ellen said, speak- 
ing at the same time as he did, and a flush kindling 
her nice for a moment "It is all done and over 
now! Don't let us revert to it," she added, looking 
timidly at his still agitated face. 

" You take it calmly, I see," he turned with sudden 
and mocking bitterness. "No doubt it is a piere 
incident — a passing excitement to you. In fact, per- 
haps on the whole, you think it as well! What have 
you to regret ? " 

"Oh, Granville!" 

" Indeed," he went on, not heeding her wistful glance 
or appealing voice ; €€ how do I know what the answer 
was? No doubt, nothing very important But, how- 
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ever, you did not intend to keep me in suspense. 
You did answer my question : for that, I owe you 
thanks, though your intention was frustrated. Well, 
after all, I understood the silence aright, I dare say. 
I thought you spared me the * No,' an ugly word for 
a fair lady's lips, I know. You were too tender-hearted 
even to write it plainly. It came to the same thing, 
of course." 

"Do you remember what your question was?" she 
asked, in a tremulous voice, as he paused for a moment 
. €S Do I remember ?" he echoed, looking again at her. 
" Well, yes ; my memory serves me so far as that, 
I believe. I asked you if report was true or not ? if 
you were engaged or free? No matter why I wished 
to know : though it might be supposed I had a reason 
too! I suppose the note said * Yes ; you were engaged?"' 
The eager look of his eye as he watched for her answer 
was in strange contrast to his mocking manner and 
assumed lightness of tone. 

" If so, how is it I am here, and Ellen Raymond 
still?" she answered, with hesitation, hardly daring 
to hear her own voice. 

"Jhen, what was it? Tell me, tell me! what did 
you say?" he urged, coming close to her, and at once 
dropping the forced levity and sarcasm of his previous 
manner. 

She looked up at him, then down on the ground. 

ft I said — I said — But what matter, now, what I 
said?" she broke off, with sharp pain in her voice. 
"It is all over. Your pride — yes, I must for once 
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speak out ; for why — why ? — because you received no 
note or letter — what was there to prevent you — a 
man, from trying again ? Oh, you couldn't care much, 
after all, if you could be content without any further 
attempt." 

€S Content ! yes ; such content! Do you know, Ellen, 
what it is for a man, a proud man if you like, 
one of deep, strong passions, shy of showing them, 
a poor man, too, to risk his all — his whole manhood, 
to the mercy of another — a belle — an heiress, one 
whom the world called a coquette ; to say nothing of 
the power and influence which was used against me?" 

Here Lily quietly crept out of the room. Alas ! her 
going was hardly noticed ; her presence was forgotten 
by both, just then. 

t€ Say it was pride, perhaps it was ; but I never 
pretended that my love transformed me into what is 
called an ' amiable' man. You knew me — knew me 
well and thoroughly ; and once you knew that, such 
as I was, I loved you — loved you, Ellen, as a man 
can love but once. I confess that at one time, from 
sad misunderstanding, bitterly repented mistakes, I 
tried to stifle this passion ; for I had raised a standard, 

and I but all that passed, and was cleared up. 

Then came that cursed fortune. You were an heiress, 
courted by the world, and I — what was I to pretend 
to you ? Through it all, I loved you ! God in Heaven 
alone knows how. Didn't you know it? didn't you 
feel it? Tell me,' I have a right to know, what 
did that note say? Was it — Ellen, don't turn away! 
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have pity, look at me and have pity. Is this a time 
for mock modesty? After all the grief, the deep 
sorrow, the hitter wreck of my life! It can alter 
nothing, I know. What is done is done. Yet, tell 
me ! — If I had received that note, would it have been 
separation, or— or, Ellen ! could yon have said 'Yes* 
then?" 

He was stooping over her, quite dose. She could 
not evade his eyes, which so eagerly, yet mournfully 
sought hers. His hand, hot and trembling, held hers 
tightly. 

There was a moment's pause. His whole life seemed 
to hang on her answer. Her lips moved; but then 
a change came suddenly over her features. The colour 
faded away, leaving her very lips pale. Tears started 
to her eyes. 

" Oh, this is so wrong ! " she cried, u so very wrong I 
A married man to ask to " 

" A married man, indeed," he said bitterly, letting 
go her hand, and biting his lip. "Isee,^! Yol 
are like the rest. Not one whit above the herd after 
all — scared at a shadow, fettered by conventionalities, 
denying truth, betraying the most saLd heart feelings, 
from the merest, narrowest prejudice! Well, well I 
be content. I will plead no more — no ! Talk of a 
woman's tenderness ! women are at heart cruel : they 
would refuse a drop of water to a burning wretch 
in torture, rather than offend some prejudice about 
modesty. Pshaw! Just so! I am a ' married man/ 
as you say." 
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He was pacing up and down the room. She was 
bowed down, and tears falling fast. In truth her small 
stock of bodily strength was nearly exhausted. 

" I dare say you are right," he resumed, trying hard 
to speak gently, and approaching her side again. 
€S Well, we will not speak of the past, since that shocks 
you so. But remember, Ellen, I claim your friend- 
ship ! Your presence here alone can make life bearable. 
It will be best for me — best for — for my wife. You 
have already seen enough to know the character of our 
married life, to understand the kind of husband and 
wife we make. I assure you that we shall be the 
better for a friend. You must be this friend ; in spite 
of that child's burst of temper." He spoke in a forced 
way, putting constraint on himself. "Well; let us 
forget this — this. . . . Forgive me !" She held out her 
band, even while he spoke, and he seized it eagerly 
and pressed it to his brow and lips; then without 
another word he left the room. Presently the servant 
came, by her master's orders she said, to see if Miss 
Raymond required anything. Ellen was glad to be 
helped to her own room for needful rest, when she 
beard that Lily had also gone to lie down. 

Ellen did not appear again that evening, but she 
beard that « Master" had gone out far a long walk; 
and he did not return till very late at night. Mrs. 
Mortimer had fallen asleep, complaining of headache. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PLAYING WITH EDGED TOOLS. 

A change took place in the intercourse between the 
three persons whom the waves of life had first separated 
and then thrown together so strangely. After the 
outburst which had occurred, it was but natural for 
them to feel shy, uncertain, and conscious, when 
they again' met. Of the three, Lily showed it the 
least, and Ellen the most. There was a painful con- 
straint in her manner, and she had also visibly retro- 
graded in her way towards health. Instead of several 
hours, she now only came down-stairs for a short time, 
and she looked paler, and trembled more. Sometimes 
she questioned the wisdom or even the pleasure of 
remaining where she was ; for she felt hers to be a false 
position, and longed to be quite well again, that she 
might act with her usual independence. She was 
troubled about Granville and his wife, at Lily's uncon- 
trolled temper and uncomfortable management. Yet 
she tried to persuade herself that their domestic discord 
arose more from those faults, only too common to 
married life, than from any extraordinary or deeper 
cause. This she tried to persuade herself of, but who 
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knows the pang it was, when she saw the effect of the 
wife's fretfulness and temper on him? or the pain when 
Lily's unwise, petulant reproaches, that "he did not care 
for his wife," found an echo in her own heart ? These 
troublous thoughts, and a sharp pain in her injured 
arm, retarded her recovery, and made her nights sleep- 
less, and her days nervous and uneasy. 

Granville left them, on business in London he said, 
for a few days. On his return, there was a visible 
alteration. He brought a new spirit with him, and 
talked more perhaps than he had ever done. He 
resolutely shut his eyes, and neither saw nor heard 
gloomy looks or fretful speeches. He brought books 
and prints, and hired a pianoforte, after which he 
proposed singing to them. Ellen silently wondered, 
and Lily spoke out her surprise at his good spirits ! 
He answered that success ought to bring joy, and 
his last work had succeeded far beyond his utmost 
hopes. He should go on with fresh spirit now; and 
he did work regularly every morning, after which he 
devoted himself to the drawing-room, reading aloud, or 
talking, or singing, and ever proposing some pleasant 
excursion to the different points of scenery in the 
neighbourhood. 

The constraint vanished. Ellen accepted what she 
saw he wished understood, and her own fears and 
doubts gave way under the present pleasure. 

She allowed herself to follow this smooth path, shrink- 
ing from too close investigation of her own feelings; 
only saying to herself sometimes, that, hard as had 
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been the overthrow of her happiness, she might surely 
receive what was now offered her without harm. 
Over and over again she tried to feel, that at last 
she was learning content and resignation. To prove 
this, she constantly spoke of Lily's marriage and of her 
husband and child, as a friend might naturally do. 
And when the sound of his footstep made her pulse 
beat quicker, she accounted for it in this way: — 
4€ He is so cheerful, it is inspiriting. Now, Lily, here 
is your husband coming, and you will cheer up." 

Her own danger she ignored. The one drawback 
was Lily's temper, which after the first became almost 
more uncertain and trying than before. This would 
sometimes draw forth a bitter or sarcastic speech from 
him, though, on the whole, he bore with her wonder- 
fully well. 

Ellen ventured to scold Lily for her conduct, and 
for not trying to be more of a companion to her 
husband, instead of turning away sharply, if he ever 
chanced to ask her opinion or appealed to her taste. 
She was also very exigeante, and fired up directly 
at any fancied neglect on his part. But he was too 
studiously courteous and attentive for this to happen 
often. He seemed to have laid down a certain line of 
conduct, which he strictly carried out, and Ellen forgot, 
when she upheld him as an attentive husband, that the 
politest service may be only pain, if love is lacking. 

One day it so happened that Lily was more than 
commonly " put out" by some household worries. Her 
husband had listened quietly to her passionate relation 
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of her wrongs, and then turned the conversation, * 
addressing Ellen about a book she had been reading. 
This gave great offence to Lily, who burst into tears, 
as she sat pouring out the tea at breakfast. He looked 
at her, but took no notice, and Ellen hoped it might 
pass. , Granville left them sooner than usual, and went 
to his work. But poor Lily was sore and vexed, and 
her fretfulness infected the child. 

At last, after much battling, little Edward fell into 
one of his most violent fits of passion, very frightful to 
see. The mother was utterly powerless to quiet him, 
and called for his father. Granville obeyed the sum- 
mons, but directly he saw how it was, he gave a look of 
angry disgust, mingled with great sadness, muttered 
something about, "weakness and folly," and left the 
room again, begging he might not be disturbed for 
<( such nonsense ! " 

"There ! " exclaimed Lily. " That is the way ! He 
always leaves it to me ! He is so selfish and cruel ! Is 
it my doing that this child has such a temper? I 
should like to know from whom he got it ! What am 
I to do ? His father ought to beat him, of course ; 
but when I said so before, he sneered at me, and said 
he made over all that to me : that mothers were the 
proper managers of children, that unless I gave the boy 
entirely and wholly up to his management, he would 
have nothing to do with him." 

" And surely he is right. A mother is the proper 
person," Ellen said. But meanwhile the child's screams 
were really terrible to hear. Lily, with flushed cheeks 

N 2 
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and trembling limbs, only made him worse ; and in vain 
did Ellen try all her coaxing and soothing : the 
little fellow was mad with passion, and Ellen feared 
what might be the consequences. 

But again the door opened, and Granville appeared. 
He bent a grave look on the frantic child, and then 
said quietly, but in a tone of authority, " Come here ! " 

The screaming ceased for a moment, and the child 
looked up astonished at his father. 

"Come here!" was repeated with quiet sternness, 
and he went His father lifted him in his arms, and 
without another word went away with him, while the 
screaming burst out afresh. 

"He will km him, he will kill him!" Lily called 
out, at the same time hurrying after them. 

" Nonsense, Lily ; do trust your husband : it is his 
own child," Ellen said, warmly. 

" He looked so dreadful ! No, don't prevent me ; I 
will go — he shan't touch him : my boy — my child ! 
It is no business of yours," she added, angrily, as 
Ellen laid a detaining hand on her. "I can't think 
why you interfere between me and my husband ! " And 
she hurried out of the room. 

What happened Ellen knew not. She leant back 
in her couch and covered her head, to exclude the 
piercing cries of the child, thinking with pain that her 
once loved and petted pupil, Lily Day, should have 
turned out so faulty. Soon the cries ceased, and all 
was silent. No one came to the room. Hours went 
by, and the usual luncheon time was long past, when 
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the door was gently opened, and Granville himself 
looked in. 

" Have you been here all this time ?" 

« Yes." 

" Come to lunch," and he offered his arm : " you are 
tired, I see. It is fresh and pleasant without I will 
carry your cushion to the high rock — will you come?" 

Ellen consented, and asked where Lily was. 

"Asleep. The child also; both on the same bed. 
Poor tired-out children !" 

She was struck with the weary sadness of the smile 
and tone, and unconsciously echoed his sigh. 

" I fear — I am sure, that this morning's work has 
hurt you," he said ; (t but we won't talk of it. I choose 
to think — I cherish the notion, whether true or not — 
that you are too real a friend to be utterly disgusted 
with us and our wretched mistakes. It needs some 
little moral courage to brave your criticism, however. 
He paused a little. " I wish, though — I like you to 
see and know all: so far I am ' cruel,' poor Lily's 
favourite epithet for me. I like you to know the truth 
— to know the extent of the punishment you have 
condemned me to." 

"What can you mean?" she asked, looking up at 
him. 

He stopped a little, with a searching, almost reproach- 
ful glance. Then he turned away. 

"Put on your bonnet, and let us go out I can 
explain my meaning on the rock, if you wish for it — 
not here." 
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Bat Ellen was eager to introduce other subjects, and 
apparently careful to allude to nothing which might 
bring on the explanation. 

He followed her lead, and they fell into that kind 
of light but pleasarit talk suggested by the scene. 
Then he went back to his travelling experiences, and 
she heard much of what she had once longed to know, 
though too proud and sore to ask, of his sojourn in 
Italy and Egypt. He threw off all reserve, and kindled 
with his subject ; she, sitting on the rock, listening with 
half-closed eyes, carried away as in a pleasant dream, 
and realizing the scenes he described so well, when 
suddenly he broke from his subject and said — 

"And so you and Bessie keep house together in 
the old place ; and instead of being an heiress, Ellen 
Raymond is poor, and paints portraits?" 

Even so," she said, smiling at his abruptness. 

And," she added, "it is a great comfort to have 
Bessie again all to myself." 

« But the children?" 

" Ah, I understand your smile ! I see you cherish 
up all my faults. But I assure you we are very good 
friends : I don't think they hate me." 

"Hate you? cherish your faults? Well — perhaps 
it would be better for me to do so. Ellen, may I 
ask — will you forgive the question ? — but what is be- 
come of Mr. V aughan ? I mean, how is it you are not 
his wife ? Every letter led me to believe that so it was 
to be. Why so long a delay?" 

" Because it is never to be." 
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** Never? He can't be mercenary. Surely it is 
not " 

" He is all that is good and generous. My fast and 
firm friend—the friend of us all," she interrupted with 
earnestness. 

" Indeed ! And only a friend ? That is strange." 

"Is it?" 

"Yes, it certainly is: I don't understand it. Such 
an unexceptionable match: and besides, really I can't 
quite believe you are to be a single lady." 

He looked at her quickly. She was flushed and 
uncomfortable. 

" Surely it is odd," he repeated, half absently* 

She moved her hand nervously among the rough 
limpet ohelk-her eyes were cast down, her lips quiver- 
ing, so that she bit them to hide it. 

"Ellen!" 

It was butcher own name. He often called her so ; 
but now it agitated her almost beyond her power of 
control. She felt his eyes were on her I and, greatly 
distressed, just as his hand approached hers, she ex- 
claimed — 

"Don't! Oh, don't talk of all this I " 

He drew back his hand, 

" Let us go home," she said* 

"No," he answered huskily. " You must not leave 
me. Remain here a little while longer. But you are 
right : we won't talk of it. Only — thank God I you 
are here — are not his wife ! Yes, thank Heaven for 
that, at any rate ; whatever be the reason." 
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He drew one of those painful, quivering sighs, which 
come from the very life, and turned away from the 
rock ; walking slowly towards the sea, which was flowing 
in gently. This gave hqr time to recover from all the 
anguish and all the bliss which had darted through her. 
so suddenly. Yet she dreaded the walk home, and 
would fain have escaped from him. But his manner 
reassured her. If she could not help fancying his touch 
was even more gentle and supporting than before, and 
his voice lower, there was nothing in word or look to 
remind her of the deeply impassioned eagerness of 
those few words which had escaped from him. 

He took up the subject almost where he had dropped 
it, and a listener might have believed them ordinary 
acquaintance, unusually full of interest for the poor, 
abused Egyptian serfs of whom he spoke. 

They found Lily down-stairs on their return, com- 
plaining a little of headache ; but quiet and gentle, and 
far less captious than was common with her. 

Late in the evening, before the lamp was lighted, 
Granville sang, accompanying himself. He did not 
ask what he should sing, but chose for himself; and 
they were mostly wild, quaint German ballads. Those 
deep, full notes, with the soft, and distant rush of the 
sea to fill up the pauses — if it could but go on always so, 
Ellen thought : if there was no rude awakening from 
all the undefined, intoxicating sweetness of that hour ! 
But even then there was an unconscious prevision of 
change — a sword hanging by a hair. The very mur- 
mur of those waves was saying what she dared not 
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then hearken to; and when the song ceased, she suddenly 
shut the window, saying that the sound was too melan- 
choly. He drew near, and stood beside her. No one 
spoke ; but a sound of sobs broke that stillness. Lily, 
sitting apart, unheeded, and, as Ellen had fancied, half- 
asleep, could control herself no longer. To her also 
the music and the waves had spoken. 

i€ Are you tired? " asked her husband, going to her. 

She shook his hand away, and said, " No." 

« What is it then ? " 

" Never mind. Only a headache ! The music 
makes my head ache, I believe. But it is no matter. 
Sing on!" 

" No, I will not," he said, twisting one of her long 
curls round his fingers. i€ At least, not till you are gone 
to bed." 

" Oh, that will be worse," she said, half crying. 
" But pray don't mind me at all. What is a headache 
after all ? " 

€€ A very unpleasant thing, Lily. Shall I charm it 
away? Don't you remember at Dresden how the 
headache went," and as he spoke he began to make a 
few mesmeric passes. 

" But it won't now," she said, catching his hands, and 
Stopping him. 

" Do let me alone," she added pettishly, " you are in 
such high spirits — so different from anything I ever 
saw before ; and I am only like a killjoy. You both 
wish me away or dead ; and oh ! so do I ! " 
Lily, Lily ! " he said, sternly. 



« 
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€€ It is true ! I wish I was dead — I wish I was ! " 

He suddenly let go her hand, which he had kept 
in his, whistled a little, and walked away. 

Lily cried bitterly. Now he was gone, she would 
fain have brought him back. She glanced penitently 
towards him, but he did not look round. Then he left 
the room, and her sobs broke out with double violence* 
He looked in again for a moment. All his late 
brightness had entirely vanished. He was again the 
cold, grave man ; and a chill crept over Ellen, while 
she felt very angry with Lily for her perversity/ so 
peculiarly trying to his nature, and so very impolitic 
under the existing circumstances. 

"Lily," he said, coming towards her, "this is 
absurd and wrong. You will be ill. If you don't wish 
to utterly disgust me — to drive me away," he added, 
in a low but emphatic tone, "you will try to exercise 
a little self-control. How can you suppose I can bear 
this over and over again ? I am sick of it — very 
nearly. Come! will you order up some wine and 
water," he added, seeing her stop crying a little, and 
stroking her hair, the one and only way he had of 
showing affection. She caught his hand quickly, and 
covered it with kisses. " Come, be a good child," he 
said, soothingly ; and then he rang the bell, and ordered 
the tray to be brought. 

But Lily could not keep up ; and, after vainly trying 
to swallow the wine he offered her, she left them. 

As soon as she could do so, Ellen also rose to go 
too. But he entreated her not to go so soon — open- 
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ing the window, and pointing to the young moon, he 
drew her own chair where she could see it It seemed 
cruel to go, when he was so evidently wanting comfort 
and asked her so particularly to remain. Yet ought 
she to stay? She could not forget their walk to the 
rock, and the tones of his voice still rang in her ears, 
and while it caused a confused joy, warned her to 
beware. 

After some evident doubt and hesitation, she again 
moved to go. He sighed, but said nothing to detain 
her. She spent several minutes afterwards in decid- 
ing whether she had acted well or ill. — Ah! that 
constant doubting and fearing ! Why did she not ask 
a better guidance than her own judgment? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



HUSBAND AND WIFE. 



There was unusual stillness in the air. Not a leaf 
stirred, and the waves seemed to creep over the sands 
in a stealthy, slow way, while a dark, lurid light on 
the water made the deep blackness of the clouds more 
conspicuous. Suddenly a whistling wind rushed by, 
but it was quickly gone, and again came that threat- 
ening stillness. It was oppressive to breathe. Only the 
flies seemed to go on their way as usual, and they 
buzzed and pitched everywhere, blackening the small 
lodging-house windows. 

As the morning advanced, people fancied they heard 
low and very distant rumbling of thunder ; and then 
again came the wind, this time sweeping up the long 
street and before the terrace, with a louder rush, 
and sending aloft clouds of sand and dust 

The gulls flapped their large wings, and one here 
and there uttered a shrill cry while swooping down 
over the rising breakers. 

Granville Mortimer was apparently watching the 
rising of this storm, while he waited for his wife to 
come to a late breakfast Presently she appeared, and 
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as it is an undisputed fact that some persons are more 
susceptible of atmospheric influences than others, and 
that a thunder-storm will often unhinge the whole 
system, it might be supposed that it was this which 
jarred on poor Lily's nerves this morning, causing 
her to be tearful and captious. Conversation was a 
failure for that hour, though Granville did his best 
to keep it up. His wife was contradictory and Ellen 
grave. Little Edward was confined to his bed with 
a feverish cold. Lily adverted to this often, and in- 
sisted that he was very ill. Her husband thought 
less of it, and assured her that it only required common 



care and nursing. " Mayn't I send for the doctor ? " 
she asked at last, in an injured tone. 

" No ; there is no reason at all for such an expense," 
he answered, rather shortly. 

" No reason ! Just go and look at him. Poof child ! 
— poor boy ! It is plain you care little for him : of 
course, he is my child — and everyone is forgotten now, 
but— but " 

She was going on in a quick jerking way, hardly 
aware what she said, when he stopped her, holding up 
his hand, his eyes glistening, and his lips pale : " Stop 
there!" He spoke sternly. "You have said quite 
enough. You had better go and nurse your child if he 
is so very ill." 

" My child ! And isn't he yours, too ? But it is 
shocking to see — dreadful to know " 

Again the uplifted hand and eye checked her. He 
came quite close to her, his tall figure seemed to shiver 
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under the strong control he put on himself as he 
whispered, " Are 70a quite mad ? " 

It awed her. She sank back in her chair, and began 
to cry. He went to the window, and looked out. 

« After all, I do believe the storm will pass over us. 
I prophesy a fine day," he said. " We might go to the 
Gove, taking our books. What do you say ? " turning 
to Ellen. 

It would be pleasant." 

Then I will go at once and make arrangements. 
I suppose you will hardly come," he added, looking at 
his wife. " You won't like leaving Edward to Anne, 
I suppose ? " 

"Not come! But I will cornel" she exclaimed, 
starting up vehemently, and her eyes quite flashing fire. 
u It is downright wicked ! You set me to watch the 
child while you two go off together. It is shameful ! I 
won't bear it ! " She stopped, gasping for breath. 

He was standing opposite her, and as she spoke 
his whole bearing had become actually rigid. It was 
the fearful passion of a man who usually keeps a strong 
curb on his temper, hard to provoke, but when once 
roused mighty and frightful in its intensity. 

His lips moved, but no sound came, tUl, after an 
ominous pause, he said, " Leave the room I" in a hissing 
tone. Drops stood on his forehead; his face was quite 
colourless. "Leave the room!" he repeated more 
quietly, yet louder. She tossed up her arms, and gave a 
low, piteous cry, as if she had received a wound. Then, 
burying her face in both hands, while her long curls 
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fell out of place and covered her face, she sobbed bitterly, 
yet she did not move. Suddenly she looked up and 
pushed back her hair, setting her lips tightly together, 
and planting her foot, as if taking firmer hold. 

Then she folded her arms, something in the way 
he was in the habit of doing. " No, I won't leave the 
room ! Do you think I will go and leave you to mock 
me, while you make love to her ? You axe both of you 
very wicked. I am your wife. You can't deny that. 
Can you ? — Can you, I say ? " 

" No, I cannot," he answered bitterly, and for the 
first time moving a step backwards. "No, we are 
both bound by iron fetters — you and I. You must 
obey me. It is useless to kick against it, Lily ! Hear 
me!" he added, holding up his hand with a gesture 
full of command, while his voice resumed more of 
its wonted tone. " You know if all this time I have 
fulfilled my duty to you, or not It rests with your- 
self whether you and I part now at once and for 
ever— or — " 

" You don't mean it ! You can't mean that ! " she 
exclaimed, in a shrill, broken tone, changing her 
defiant manner to one of the most piteous entreaty; 
grasping his arm with both her hands, and looking 
wildly up in his* face. €S You won't leave me, surely I 
You can't ! — after all my love ! " 

"Your love!" he repeated, bitterly, and shaking 
her off. " What was your love ? Do you call it love 
to destroy a man's happiness? I wonder at your having 
the face to talk of love, when it was nothing but the 
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most selfish passion* You have been my ruin, body 
and soul, and you talk of your love ! Woman ! haven't 
you outraged every feeling ? Didn't you withhold what 
you knew I was well nigh dying for ? — wickedly, basely, 

kept back what might have " but here, instead of 

a word, only came a gasping sigh. He stopped short. 
Lily had rushed from him, and was now kneeling before 
the couch, trembling with her passionate feelings. He 
caught hold of the back of a chair, as if to steady 
himself; and having recovered breath he went on pour- 
ing out a torrent of burning words, reckless who heard 
them. Every barrier was broken down, and the deep 
and hitherto confined stream now rushed headlong on 
its way, regardless of obstacles, foaming and lashing 
itself into greater fury, as it went on. 

"For God's sake recollect yourself, Granville!" 
Ellen ventured to say. 

t€ As to you, Ellen," — he turned to her — ts I see your 
attempts to check me. But it is vain. I will for once 
speak out And when I blame her, as I do from my 
very soul, as having injured me irrevocably, and 
deceived me basely, neither do I exonerate you. You 
look surprised! But I say now, why did you act a 
part? Why did you always suppress the truth, v and 
let me see you in a false light? I am not alluding 
to those miserable reports and suspicions — indepen- 
dently of all that, you had not the courage to do 
justice to your own heart You misled me cruelly." 

"I don't see the use of this recrimination," Ellen 
said, gently. "Perhaps I, too, may have my wrongs 
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to complain of. But, as I say, what is all this to lead 
to now? We have all erred, and must suffer." 

u Do you suffer, then ? Say that again. Is there 
suffering in it — to you ? " 

"You seem. glad to think so." 

" I am ! My God, isn't it natural to be glad ! You 
do suffer, then ? Suffer regret ? " 

Lily here rose slowly from her knees, and pale and 
crushed she leaned against the chimney-piece, looking 
at them, but evidently thoroughly exhausted. 

" Do you, man and wife — yes, man and wife," Ellen 
said earnestly, "try to understand one another. Be 
friends as you were before — before I ever came to 
mar all. Let me only see you content before I 
leave." 

" Leave ! " He caught up the word "leave." " Come," 
he threw in a slightly sarcastic tone, mingled with an 
attempt at coolness, which every now and then, how- 
ever, broke into passion, "now we have had some 
talk, and we are perhaps all three more aware of the 
true ground we stand on. The prospect is not very 
bright, but let us make the best of it. I am married ; 
I acknowledge the bond. But it is also true I was mar- 
ried under deception. In all other cases, such a bond 
would be void. I won't here discuss the wisdom of 
binding two unwilling souls in this hopeless way. But, 
Lily, I speak to you — attend! You say you loved 
me ! Well, let that pass. You can't wonder if I think 
it a strange kind of love, and if I feel somewhat 
aggrieved. But I believe you will allow, that up to 

vol. in. o 
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this crisis at least, I have fulfilled my duly towards 
you, and given, at least, all I ever promised. Have I, 
or have I not ? Speak out ! " 

She tried to say something, but nothing came but 
a choking sob and an indistinct murmur. She moved 
her hands with an appealing gesture, and just as 
he turned from her, impatient, as it seemed, at her 
silence, she cried out, "Don't leave me! Anything 
—oh ! Ill do anything, only let me stay with you ! " 
Then, finding voice and strength as she went on, she 
said : " After all, it is true I did love you, more than 
she did! Her own friend told me that she did not 
like yon, and wished to marry some one else, only 
that she had promised you long before." 

Lily, Lily ! " exclaimed Ellen, in great distress. 
She did say sol And again I say it was her 
doing! Whatever mischief has come of it, it was 
Mrs. Wentworth's own doing. And it is true that 
I believed hen It is true that my very heart ached 
for his sorrow; and though he now chooses to scoff 
at it, he knew then that I did love him truly, yes, well 
and truly ! " 

"Listen to me, Lily," he said, coming up to her, 
and laying his hand on her shoulder. 

"What are you going to say? Not that — not 
that! Oh, have pity!" * 

" Foolish child, listen ! I won't leave you ! Let us 
make the best of our lot — not very bright for either 
of us. You must curb your jealous temper, and I — » 
I, on my part, must be patient and gentle. God help 
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us both!" Lily burst into a low and wailing fit of 
weeping. " Come, Lily, we may yet be happy. But, 
mind me, if you won't try a little — if you will render 
my life wretched with your temper — I won't answer for 
the consequences. You know me well enough to 
believe that I will keep my word when I say I will 
do my duty to you." 

" She is worn out," Ellen said, looking pitifully at 
Lily, while her own cheeks were burning. " She will 
be ill. You are too hard with her." 

He looked at his wife for a moment 

"Am I hard?" he said. Then he went to her, 
gently lifted her, drooping and half-fainting as she 
was. "All is said now. She must go and rest" 
Laying her on the eouch, he kissed her forehead. " Be 
rational, and I will not be hard." 

He was about to turn away, when she held out her 
arms. 

" Once — only once ! I will never ask again I " 

He stooped, and met her wild and passionate embrace. 

" Poor child I poor child ! " he murmured, and with- 
out looking at Ellen, he left the room* 

" Did you think he could look and speak so ? " Lily 
asked presently, glancing at Ellen, who, fairly over- 
come at last, at seeing his gentleness to his wife, wa* 
wiping away some -tears. 

" Yes ; I knew it For I knew him well once, Lily/ 
she answered, sadly. 

€f And did you love him then ? " 

" Why ask ? Don't begin again, please I " 

o 2 
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" But I want to know ! Did you ever love him as 
well as I do?" 

" As well, ah ! Yes ; if yon will know it ! If I 

know myself, / couldn't have made him miserable, 
Lily, even — even — -" 

"Yon are cruel !" Lily returned. "But I don't 
believe it You had many — I only one. You were 
often scornful and cold ! I, alas ! could only colour 
up and hide myself. I was afraid to look at him, for 
fear he should read the truth in my eyes." 

"Say no more, for pity's sake, Lily! You don't 
and can't understand me. I don't dispute your love: 
I know it well. Try to make him happy. Now I 
must leave you." 

Ellen, feeling the positive necessity for rest, and 
seeing that Lily was disposed to talk still, she left 
her. But, as she went up-stairs, such a host of 
thoughts, new and bewildering, came before her, she 
felt she dared not trust herself to them. She did 
not wish to think just then — above all, to recall the 
scene of the last hour; so, remembering the sick 
child, she turned towards his nursery, glad of the 
idea of any active employment to escape from self- 
introspection. She opened the door very gently, and 
then knew the child was not alone. She knew the 
voice she heard singing some funny little song, and 
would have immediately gone back, but the song ceased, 
and Granville said, u Come in, Ellen." He must have, 
known her step. 

She said something not very clear, about coming to 
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enquire, and leaving Lily alone. She felt shy, and her 
face was flushed painfully. 

"Don't go I" the child cried out. €i Stay with me 
a little bit I " 

So she went in, and stood for a moment at the foot 
t)f the little bed. The father was sitting at the head 
with his arms round his boy, and his other hand playing 
fondly among the thick and glossy curls. He looked 
calm and thoughtful, but not unhappy, though even 
then traces might be seen of the late storm which had so 
transformed his countenance. Purple lines were round 
the eyes ; he was unusually pale ; and even his very 
hair seemed to fall back with a heavier sweep, as if his 
brow was too hot to bear it It would almost seem as 
if the work of years had been done in that short but 
terrible strife. 

" You are come to see Ned, the sick man ?" 

"Yes; can't I relieve you? Don't you wish to go 
out?" 

" Hark ! there's the thunder at last Well, no thank 
you : it seems scarcely walking weather. By the way, 
where is Lily ? She is such a coward about thunder 
always." 

" I left her below, hoping she might sleep. If you 
like to go to her, I can stay here." 
. " No, no, papa, stay : both stay ! " .pleaded the child, 
peering up from his coverings. 

Granville withdrew his arm, and placed a chair, 
not far from his own. 

€ * Sit down. You have no objection, have you ? " 
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" Oh, no, certainly not," she answered, quickly, and 
feeling herself blushing yet more under his look. 

"That's right," he said, softly. "You must not 
shun me." 

" I don't shun you," she answered, wishing to prevent 
any return to agitating topics, and striving to sit very 
much at her ease. 

" Do not," he said, just taking her hand for a moment, 
but letting it go again. u There is no wrong in my 
heart ; trust me ! Here by the side of my child— 
that child who brought you back to me — to us — I 
solemnly ask you to trust me. What is tie world to 
us, even should it presume to judge?" 

"What is she crying for, papa?" said Edward, look- 
ing up curiously. To divert his attention, his father 
began another song; but before it was ended, there 
came a fearful peal of thunder, just above their heads, 
while the lightning seemed to stream quite into the 
room. A shrill scream resounded through the house, 
at the same moment bringing them both to their feet. 

" Lily !" Granville said, and he hastened down-stairs, 
while Ellen, alarmed, followed him to the door to 
listen. 

Lily was nearly beside herself with fright. She 
had just fallen into a doze, when the crash awoke her* 
Seeing her husband, she threw herself into his arms, 
entreating him not to leave her. 

cc I thought you were gone — gone entirely ! * she said. 

" Foolish child ! " and he carried her back to the 
sofa ; but before she was there she had fainted. The 
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fit lasted so long as to alarm him; and hardly had 
she recovered at all, when another came. A medical 
man was Bent for, and he spoke of some shock to the 
nervous system. It was sad to see her lie so death* 
like, as she did for the remainder of that day. 

The thunder rolled loud and deep, and at last only 
snhsided in a frightful storm of hail, and then rain and 
wind. There was strife without; within there was 
the awful quiet of suspense, for Lily was seriously 
ill : her husband watched and tended her with fostering 
care ; it seemed as if he could not do enough. He sat 
that evening for hours, as she liked, with her hand in 
his, her head on his breast Painful as the position 
must have been, he gave no sign of a desire to move. 

Ellen went to and fro from the mother's sick room 
to the child. Though still obliged to guard her injured 
arm, she was of great use, and felt all her natural energy 
revive under the pressure of the call. 

This was the beginning of a serious and even danger- 
ous illness ; and Ellen, feeling herself of real use in 
taking care of the child (though, from her presence 
exciting Lily, she was not allowed to be in the sick 
room), wrote to explain why her visit was still prolonged. 
Bessie took it as a very natural and proper arrange- 
ment, so that there was no external difficulty, no 
hindrance to her indulging her inclination and fancy 
to the frill. Granville made an attentive and zealous 
nurse — the fondest husband could do no more. It 
brought out his good points, and caused Ellen's heart 
to rejoice, while there was the exquisite subtle grati- 
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fication of knowing how pleasant it was for him, daring 
his intervals of rest, to find her in the drawing-room, 
ready with comfort and care. He pleasantly and 
frankly expressed his satisfaction, that he always found 
a ready sympathy in the ups and downs of the illness. 
It was not necessary for him to pat it into words; 
she understood that his wife's recovery was anxiously 
hoped for. The little intercourse they had during 
this time, necessarily intimate as it was, drawing them 
together through household channels, as they had never 
been before, was singularly free from all allusion to 
forbidden subjects. Neither by look nor word did he 
touch on all the previous agitation, or their former 
intimacy and estrangement. Ellen was content and 
happy. For a time no fear, no whisper from within 
or hint from without, rippled the smoothness, the 
peace which surrounded her. Nor did her happiness 
prevent her from sincerely feeling for Lily, or render 
her out of harmony, as it were, with the spirit of the 
hour. But every trifling circumstance was touched 
with magic ; her heart and mind were lifted up ; and 
though she was unaware, she was under a spell. The 
enchanter had touched her eyes, and she saw only 
a fair and smooth path, where in reality lurked danger 
and sin. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE TURN OF THE SCALE. 

Ellen was musing oyer a letter which she held open. 
Lily, now convalescent, was reclining on the sofa, look- 
ing strikingly pretty and youthful in her invalid dress, 
and the half cap of soft lace, that she wore to hide the 
loss of her hair, which had been cat off in her ill- 
ness. The letter was from Bessie. After some ram- 
bling domestic details, principally relating to the children 
and the servants, she said: — 

«. . . . We are all longing for your return, in- 
cluding our constant visitor Mr. Vaughaii, of whom, by 
the way, I shouldn't at all wonder if we soon had some 
news to tell you. He is so often at the Vicarage. 
Though he tries to be grave when I pour out my grum- 
bling to him about your absence, and poor Granville's 
unsuitable marriage, he can't help looking joyful and 
happy, which does a little provoke me ! I own I vex at 
it ! I do like him so very, very much ; and I am so 
sure he liked you ! What a pity it is I 

* € As to all you say of Granville and his wife — of 
course I can never forget all his affection for me. But I 
am not surprised at the tone of his sister's letter about 
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it They must feel hurt at the connection, and, how- 
ever pretty she may be, I am sure I always fancied 
that he would require so much more in a wife. Of 
course I shall do all I can to receive her properly. But 
I am greatly disappointed in him." 

a I don't like that cough," Ellen remarked aloud, 
presently. 

"The doctor says that coughs and colds are very 
general," remarked Lily. And then Ellen folded up 
the letter, and put it away. Was there anything else in 
it besides Bessie's cough to trouble her ? Apparently 
not, to judge from her face. Yet, as might be 
expected, since Lily's recovery, some of that temper 
which had been subdued by the greater pressure of 
severe illness, had returned. It often marred the 
smoothness of their life, and although sometimes it 
caused vexation and trouble, it bore rather on daily 
life than on their peculiar circumstances. Lily 
always urged Ellen's remaining, even more than her 
husband did ; and if she did not like it, she had at 
least learned to control herself outwardly at seeing them 
together. Ellen seemed content to assume that all was 
right; and there was too much of fascination for her 
to wish to lift the veil and look face to face at truth. 

Stronger minds than hers might have found it hard 
to resist the subtle flattery of feeling how her presence 
increasingly gladdened his life, and even seemed to 
bring out aU L good points. She never came into the 
room when he was there without that welcome, not 
spoken certainly, which of all other things makes Kfe 
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sweet. It needed no words to know, that for her he 
spoke eloquently and dropped his habitual reserve ; for 
her, music again became an interest, and he sang his 
very best ; and more than all, for her sake, he strove to 
please his wife. Once he said to her, when she spoke 
hesitatingly of leaving — 

" If you do— if you give me up — what is to become of 
lis ? With you beside me, duty is easy. With your 
sympathy and your friendship, I can fulfil my part to 
her — even make her happy. Ellen! for God's sake 
don't desert me ! Think of the accident, the mere 
accident which has separated us two. Yesr-let me 
speak this once. Then say if our case is to be ruled and 
judged by common measurement? What harm is 
there ? Don't I make a far better husband and father 
now, than I could do apart from you ? And who do 
you wrong ? For I cherish that pleasant notion, that 
you, happier in this than I am, are free, quite free. 

u As to the impossibility you speak of — of your living 
on here— let it pass for the present. When you must 
go — when circumstances point out the necessity for 
change — we can form some fresh plan. For the present 
remain here, I beseech you! If you knew — could 
guess — the shuddering it gives me, to think of any 
sort of move or change! Now, I live, breathe: now, 
Ellen, I can dare to look onwards, to believe in God 
and Heaven * 

What did she say? What could she say to such 
words? While the very cadence of the voice, the 
very nearness of his presence, was thrilling pleasure 1 
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Her heart throbbed too much to speak. She answered 
nothing* But — she remained. 

It had become a constant thing, since Lily's illness 
had perforce kept her at home, for the two, Granville 
and Ellen, to walk together. Sometimes they took the 
child, sometimes not 

It happened that in their last walk they had been 
tempted to forget time: an interesting subject beguiled 
them to out-stay their usual hour of return. The 
fading light at last reminded them, and Ellen rose 
hurriedly from her seat on the rock, observing that 
Lily would be waiting tea. 

The evening was peculiarly soft and delicious : the 
lights on sea and sky delicate and dreamy, and the waves 
whispered a fit accompaniment to the scene. Behind, on. 
the hills, hung a nearly full moon. It was an hour to 
inspire a poet or an artist — an hour to touch some 
inner chord in every human heart No impressionable 
person could avoid its influence in some degree. 
Ellen drew a long, low sigh as she looked round, and 
said lightly, " It was a pity to go in and leave it" 

He said nothing, but as she placed her hand on his 
arm to walk homewards, it was certainly pressed gently 
to his side. They turned from the sea, and she stole a 
glance at his face: whatever it was she saw there, it caused 
her to tremble and change colour. Yet they walked on 
calmly ; and nothing was said. They were in a narrow 
lane, which led from the beach to the terrace on which 
stood their house. Here it was almost dark, and it was 
rough and stony. Ellen was trying to think of some* 
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thing to say, feeling the silence awkward, for suddenly 
her happiness had been too much flushed with con- 
sciousness to be quite easy. 

" Jacob had Rachel at last, though at first he was put 
off with Leah/ 9 Granville startled her by saying in a 
low voice. Silence fell again, for of course she had 
no answer for that Presently he went on, as if she 
knew the line his thoughts had taken. 

"You don't know — you never can imagine, what a 
hard and unbelieving cynic I was fast becoming ! My 
poor little boy's narrow escape was, I believe, my salva- 
tion—it restored to me my Rachel ! Don't tremble, Ellen I 
I mean no harm, but I can't resist the impulse to tell 
you — to try to tell you — what you are to me — what you 
have done for me : I am not even in thought transgress- 
ing, or breaking the ground of that trust I asked of you. 
God is kinder and far more merciful to us, than man is 
to man. We should do well to refer ourselves more 
entirely to His judgment than we do, instead of start- 
ing aside at every shadow raised by worldly customs, 
fettering ourselves with low and mean prejudices. 
Let me say, this once, how infinitely I honour you, 
for your noble, your kind conduct! Ellen, if ever — if 
ever a time should come, when the tongue of man or 
woman, or perchance a shadow from your own mind — 
for we are all liable to these changes of mood — if ever 
you find a doubt arise — a fear that it is not right — then 
remember that your friendship has saved a soul from 
litter wreck and ruin ! I mean it ! I am not using 
strong words idly, or for effect. If, indeed, I am so 
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blessed, so highly favoured among men, as to know a 
woman who can forgive an apparent disloyally to 
herself, even to the point of marriage with another 
woman — who is great and noble enough to forgive this 
mad wrong and folly — to believe the truth and accept 
it, separating inner truth from outer circumstance — 
bearing the world's suspicion in z brave sense of purity 
and right — why it must indeed raise my faith in 
mankind for evermore; and so raising and exalting 
that, it must reveal to me the Divine Goodness and Idle 
in Heaven! All this I owe to you! Never, never 
desert me ! Dared I to fancy at one time myself 
the strong, you the weaker? Presumed I to judge and 
condemn you — you? 

" I don't ask you to forgive. I feel you da I feel 
there is a bond of sympathy between us deeper than lan- 
guage can fathom, independent of all expression " 

" Oh, Granville ! I wish I could feel it so. But 
your very words terrify m*-tbey " 

What more they might have said — what she might 
have farther answered, under the bewildering charm of 
the moment, blinded by the sophistry which has drawn, 
many a soul to outer darkness — cannot be known. A 
rough, and perhaps providential interruption dispersed 
all further confidence. They were abruptly accosted 
by a man, who, hat in hand, demanded if it was 
Mr. Mortimer he saw ? — 

It proved to be a messenger sent by Idly, whom they 
found thoroughly upset with nervous fright at their 
late return. Ellen's cheeks burned as she tried to 
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explain their forgetfulness of the hour. Her hands 
shook so, that she couM hardly light her candle. A 
firm hand took it from her; and, looking up, she met his 
eye, at once earnest, tender, and admonitory. There 
was no mistaking the writing on his face : never had 
she seen it more fall of ardent but suppressed jpy. 
She turned away, fearing to see snore, and left him 
vainly attempting to soothe his wife. . The next day, for 
hours, she had remained in a trance of memory, in- 
toxicated by the remembrance of that walk. Tet it 
had upset her previous seeming content. Already the 
specious veil of enchantment was drawn aside. All 
day she had almost dreaded seeing him. All day she 
had been very silent, though making great efforts at 
intervals, when Lily observed her, to be as usual 

When he came into the room to propose a walk, 
laughingly assuring Lily they would be in excellent 
time, Ellen hesitated, and at last said she had rather not 
walk at all. She was tired — she had letters to write : 
in fact, she did not wish to go. He did not press it ; 
but, after looking keenly from his wife to her, he left 
the room to go alone. 

a Why didn't yon go with him?" Lily presently 
asked, in a short, abrupt way. 

" I had rather not — I thought it would be a good time 
far him to take that very long walk he has spoken o£" 

" You know he would rather have you than any long 
walk! I know very well it was because I was, 
foolishly, frightened last night " — an ominous sob came 
here,— " that's it !" 
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" No, Lily, no." 

" Tea it is ! But don't, don't let him think I said 
anything to you! Yon know I haven't said one 
word! Havel?" 

" No, not a syllable. It is not that." 

"Oh! my God! would it was over! would I had 
died !" Lily ejaculated presently, after a pause. 

" Lily ! don't say such frightful, such presumptuous 
things. You ought to be thankful." 

" Thankful! I? for what?— Don't preach to me! 
I don't think so much of you as I did. I don't !" Here 
her sobs became convulsive. "I used to think you 
everything that is good. I don't now! And oh!" — 
here her voice became broken and sad — "that's the 
worst of it alL Yes, the very worst ! I don't now 
respect him. I can't think him good — so very good 
now!" 

"How dare you say so, Lily? So very good and 
kind as he is to you and to— to every one. You are 
ungrateful!" 

" No, I am not," she said, sadly and quietly, pressing 
her hand to her forehead, and looking very pale, while 
she resolutely kept down her sobbing and crying. " If 
I could only help loving him so very much I He is 
kind, I know that. But in his heart he hates me." 

" How can you say so, when you know how he tries 
to please you?" 

" Yes, at your suggestion, just to please you I Very 
pleasant for me to have my husband told how to behave 
to his wife ! I had sooner he beat me at once ! Oh !" 
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she went on with increasing excitement, " don't I 
know how it is ! Friendship, indeed ! Humbug ! 
Nonsense ! I can see — I can hear. I see his eyes, how 
they turn when they see you. I hear his voice grow 
low and soft to you. I hear him, too, in his dreams 
whispering your name — yes, even close to me ! Think 
what all this is — must be : to lie awake, and know him 
dreaming of you, as he thinks all day ! God knows 
I can't bear it ! I shall go mad ! Dreadful as it is, I 
had rather go away at once, and that is what it will 
come to." * 

" Lily, Lily ! Think what you are saying ! Think 
for him, if not for yourself. What would become of 
him ? " 

"That's easy to guess. I wonder you can go on 
acting so — deceiving yourself — if, indeed, you are 
really deceived ! Why, the very nurse understands it ! 
He would not hesitate long. It is only his good name, 
and my presence, which keeps him now from going to 
you. And you know it." 

"This is dreadful!" Ellen whispered, covering her 
face. 

" You seem astonished ! " Lily went on, in a forced, 
hard, almost taunting manner. "I don't see why! 
The world may talk, of course, but what of that ? He 
says we needn't mind the world! Ah! he is very 
clever, and calls things by learned names ; and he has 
managed to persuade you, at least, into some things; 
and I don't see, not I — why he can't persuade you still 
further, to " 

vol. ra. P 
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" Lily, don't ! Spare me this ! God help me 1 " 

Lily suddenly checked, herself — struck, apparently, 
with Ellen's deep distress. She was also alarmed at 
her indiscretion ; and, in spite of her own assertions, 
dreaded any such outbreak on her part reaching him. 
She began to excuse herself, and asked pardon, begging 
Ellen not to show anything of her agitation to Gran* 
Tille. It was long before Ellen spoke, or seemed to 
notice anything she said. At l&st she raised her head, 
and showed Lily a face fixed in some purpose, but 
unutterably miserable! It was flushed, or streaked, 
with hectic lines, rather than pale. Her eyes were 
dilated, yet drooping. The very carriage of her head 
was altered : there was shame, yet with it an air of 
determination." 

"Lily — try to be patient and gentle, will you?— to 
him, I' mean. Don't fret and wrong him. Try to 
make him happy, and in time all will come right 
You have much in your power. I shall not stand in 
your light — I * 

" What do you mean ? Not to go, surely ? What 
have I done ! Oh me ! oh me ! Remember how very 
angry he will be. Stay — stay, for my sake 1 * 

a I will do all I can for your sake." 
• "But, oh dear I " Lily interrupted, *have I angered 
you ? You won't go ? " 

ct I am going to my room, simply. Now," she added, 
going up to Lily, " rest quietly, so that you may b* 
all right when — when But say, ' God bless you> 
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Ellen!' Say it once, Lily!" as she stooped to kiss 
her. 

u Why ? " Lily asked, looking up in astonishment 
and some fear. 

" Because I wish it very much* There — thank you I 
I am tired, and I will go to my room; and I have 
letters to write." 

As she reached the door, she said, "Doesn't your 
husband go to King's Cross to-morrow ? " 

" Yes, I believe so. But why do you ask ? " 

" Nothing. I was thinking of our plans." 

She returned to the table to take up her work-basket 
and a few stray books, and then slowly and lingeringly 
she left the room, passed more rapidly up the stairs, 
shut her door and locked it — and then, throwing herself 
on her knees, she cried to God to help her, to save 
her! 

It had come at last 

The veil was drawn aside, and before her, in all its 
Lorror and exceeding blackness, was the gulf of Sin. 

Yet, even then, even there, soft, insidious voices were 
whispering in her ear, reiterating all the reasoning, all 
the sophistry, deafening all other sound, blinding her 
eyes, confusing her sense of right and wrong. It was 
struggling in deep waters — like plunging suddenly into 
some lovely stream she had before admired, and finding 
its pure sweet waters were to be her death. And 
where was the shore ? Where the arm to cling to ? 

Had it come to this ? Was this the end of all the 
striving of later years ? — of all Mrs. Legard's teaching 
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and prophecy ? Only yesterday ^morning she had consi- 
dered herself right — not only excusable, but positively 
doing right, and doing good. Now all the pleasantness 
had turned to mere delirium — the mask was rudely torn 
away, and a sin too horrible for her lips to name was 
there plain before her. And it was this thing she had 
clasped to her heart, and cherished under the guise of 
friendship ! 

By degrees, mere physical exhaustion served to 
disperse some of the phantoms, to hush some of the 
multitude of voices, and then one idea became clearer 
and clearer. It grew more and more distinct, till 
finally it took shape, and even sound, for although 
alone she spoke. " I must go at once. I may not 
see him again." This she repeated many times. It 
stilled the tempest ; it gave her fresh strength and 
power. She arose, and looked about her dizzily, like 
one stunned at first Presently she began to open 
her drawers, and remove their contents into a box 
which stood at hand. She rolled up ribbons, and 
gathered together papers and letters; spread out her 
dresses with that ready and neat precision which in 
some women never fails, even under the most bewilder- 
ing circumstances. Once, in the midst of her work, 
she paused, and suddenly covered her eyes with one 
hand, while a tremor passed over her whole frame. 
It was but a moment, and it passed with a heavy sigh, 
while tears for the first time rolled over her face. 

It is an awful thought; yet who knows but that 
every trial of a man's past life — every circumstance 
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has only been a preparation for the strife and conflict 
of one moment — one short moment of time : involving 
the final leaning of the balance either one way or the 
other — right or wrong! Happy and well for him if 
habit causes .it to incline towards the right side now — 
when in the din of battle reason's voice and religion's 
standard are lost. Well for him if he has habit to 
fall back on then! This one moment proving whe- 
ther hi3 previous life has been good, or unutterably 
wrong ! 

Ellen staggered, for even as she uttered the words 
again, "I must go," a step sounded on the stairs — a 
step that had €€ music in it" to her ear. She sank 
into a chair, heard it slightly, almost imperceptibly, 
pause at her door, and then go on up other stairs, 
and a door 9hut sharply. " God help me ! " she 
cried. 

It was some time before he came down again. Not 
till tea time. Ellen had remained listening for the 
sound before she could go on with her work. Now, 
she knew she should be summoned, and she must 
make some excuse. What would he say — what think ? 
Lily would have to make and pour out tea. Would 
her face betray anything ? If so, how would he look ? 
What would he say ? She sat, trembling very much, 
listening at every sound, dreading what she might 
hear; almost repenting of her resolve to remain up- 
stairs that evening. Would it not be better to go 
down just as usual? Wasn't it unwise to give any 
cause for alarm ? — to let Lily stand the brant of his 
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displeasure, upset as she already had been that even- 
ing? The servant came to say that the urn was 
carried in and that missis said, " Wouldn't Miss Ray- 
mond please to come down ? " 

u I have a headache," she said, hurriedly ; " I can't 
come down. Will you say so? If you will bring 
me a cup of tea here, I shall thank you." 

"Master hopes youll be better after drinking this, 
and bids me say it is very pleasant in the verandah," 
was the next message. 

She tried to go on with her packing, but she found 
she must listen. Voices could be heard in her room 
from the drawing-room. They lingered long over the 
tea in the dining-room apparently, for all was still. 

A quick opening and shutting of doors made her 
heart beat She hardly knew what she dreaded. But 
soon the little boy's voice was heard, " Papa, mayn't 
I come down ? " Then there was a long, striding step* 
clearing two stairs at once, and a glad scream of joy, 
and much kissing. 

" He has his child. That is such a blessing ! " she 
thought, and tears again came. 

They were in the verandah. She heard their voices 
now plainly — even the words. Lily was speaking — not 
fretfully, but as if pleased. Father, mother, and child, 
they seemed happy — they were not missing her, even ! 
Soon the notes of a plaintive air, whistled clearly and 
softly as a flute, reached her. The whistling turned 
to singing. It was an "Addio," mournful rather 
than impassioned, with here and there a tone of 
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sweetest soothing, bidding the beloved one not to weep, 
for that they should meet again. 

It had been an old favourite* Years ago they had 
song it together, he improvising a second. Of late he 
had, at her request, gung it frequently, sometimes in 
the boat, sometimes with a simple but beautiful accom- 
paniment. It spoke of sorrow, but of hope — of meet- 
ing again ! For her there mast be no meeting again. 
She had taken her last look ! This was the last time 
she might ever hear him. Was he unsuspecting — un- 
conscious?— or was there some sympathy even now in 
his heart — some vague prevision of fresh sorrow, which 
gave that thrilling tone to the words — " Addio ? " She 
wept long, long after the sounds had ceased, and they 
had retired to the drawing-room* But it did her good. 
And now she determined to finish what must be done 
quickly, and then try to rest She should need all her 
strength, and all her power of self-control, for what she 
had to do on the morrow. 

When the servant came to see what more she could 
do for her, and to say good-night, she left a small three- 
cornered note, saying, master bade her give it, and to 
say that she must please not be alarmed at hearing a 
noise very early in the morning, as he was going away 
at six. 

The note said — 

- " What can have made you ill so very suddenly ? 
I fear you are really suffering, or you would have spent 
this evening below, knowing that I am to be absent for 
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two or three days. Be well when I return, which 
I need hardly say will be as soon as possible. I go 
with an unwilling mind. Induce Lily to go out a 
little ; I didn't quite like her looks this evening. 
" God bless you. G. M." 

In vain did Ellen seek sleep, and yet she could 
scarcely be said to be entirely awake. Then it was 
that her strength was tried. It seemed as if a host 
of spirits were allowed, each in his own manner, to 
prove her resolution. A series of pictures opened 
before her, one after another ; she seemed to be look- 
ing into those magical mirrors in which the future is 
shown. And as each scene vanished to make way 
for another, she heard his voice: — "And to this you 
condemn me ! Fear of words, and selfish care of 
yourself, bring me to this." Scenes too horrible for 
description they were. Always one tale — one thing: 
his ruin, body and soul J 

At last she started up with a half-scream. 

" This is too horrible I Am I asleep, and dreaming? 
What is it ? No, no I I won't go ; I will never desert 
him! Come what will to me, say what they like, 
I can bear it ! What is there a woman can't bear 
for those she loves? I will never be the cause of 
his ruin!" 

Then she struck a light, and drank some water. 
She opened the window : there was the moon, clear and 
cold, and there were other planets, and a few soft white 
clouds, moving slowly across the deep gray sky ; all 
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yras peace. The clear, rather harsh tone of the town 
clock sounded three. There was the distant bark of a 
dog, and the hideous wail of some cat. These common 
sounds reassured her, and perhaps the fresh night air, 
which cooled her hot temples, also helped to dispel the 
dreadful visions of darkness. 

" No, it will not be so. He won't do so ! He is too 
good. It will shake him — try him, perhaps, but it is 
best for him as for me ; he will surely see it so ! I 
have gone astray like a lost sheep — sadly astray. No 
wonder if horrors beset my path I How could I ? " 
and she shuddered again, looking at the life she had 
led lately. It was like seeing a stage, lately lit up, 
and showing scenes of enchantment and exquisite 
beauty, now, in the clear light of day, ghastly, grim, 
and foul. " If God is true, if heaven is true, if sin 
is a true and a real thing, and if this be sin-now let 
me see it and feel it to be so, as he also will see 
and feel it Oh, those dreadful whispers ! The same 
voice that sounded to our Lord himself in the wilder- 
ness — to Eve, and to Job." 

At last she prayed. Then she was soothed and 
refreshed, and lost the dreadful nightmare sensation. 
She tried once more to rest, and succeeded, even 
falling asleep so soundly that she only awoke at 
hearing the front door close with its usual squeaking 
and grating noise. She sprang up wildly, and rushed 
to the window, clearly awake at once to reality, and 
to the work of the new day. A fly stood in the street, 
but she was too late ; she only caught a glimpse of 
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a hand, as it rested for a moment on the window-ledge. 
It was withdrawn; in a moment the carriage was 
out of sight She had so longed for one more look, 
unknown to him, that it seemed like some fresh grief. 

There was now no time to be lost. She dressed, and 
completed her packing; patting a few things into a 
hand bag, she locked her trunk, which she intended 
to send for. Her own maid had long since been sent 
home ; she would have been glad of her now. When 
the servant brought the usual early cup of coffee, 
she remarked, " Master said he should return the day 
after to-morrow, miss, and he hoped you and the 
missis would please to meet him at the Cross Road at 
six." 

"How is your mistress ? " 

"She has a headache, and don't wish to be dis- 
turbed till such time as she rings." 

This was welL There was nothing unusual in her 
taking an early walk alone ; so she went out now. 
She was tempted to visit the rock, that favourite seat, 
where she had seen little Edward's accident — where 
they had sat on that last evening. But no ! There 
must be no looking back — no dallying and trifling now. 
So she walked straight to the inn and ordered a fly. 
In ten minutes she was off, and in an hour she was 
seated in a four-horse coach, which took her within 
eight miles of home. While changing horses, she 
wrote to Lily. It was an eventful journey, but she 
was utterly weary when she reached the low gate 
leading into Cliff Cottage. She was of course not 
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expected, and Anne rubbed her eyes, and wondered 
and smiled, and deplored that Mrs. Mortimer and 
the young ladies were out, " Gone to the vicarage 
for a couple of days, hoping the change would do 
Mrs. Mortimer's cough good. Yes," she added, on 
being further questioned, "the cough had been very 
troublesome, but Mrs. Mortimer had no thought of 
Miss Raymond's coming home." 

Ellen was hardly sorry to be quite alone, and not 
required to exert herself. She might now give way to 
the feeling of stupor and dulness which oppressed her. 
She might face her lowliness and desolation, and need 
wear no mask ; it was a welcome respite. When she 
looked mechanically at the glass before going to bed, 
she rather wondered to find that she looked pretty 
much the same as usual She had an undefined idea 
that there would be some mark on her — some great 
change. But though pale, and somewhat dull and 
drawn, there was her own face, and she sighed as 
she reckoned up the probable years she might yet 
have to live, wondering how it would be, and thinking 
it an infinitely dreary prospect. The very familiar 
6ound3 of birds and beasts, the rustle of the breeze 
in the leaves, the rush of the waves, wearied and 
annoyed her. She was tired, she said, seeing her 
mud's eyes curiously fixed on her — very tired: she 
would go to bed at once, and shut out both light and 
pound. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



MAKING A MATCH. 



Perhaps it was a fortunate thing for Ellen that her 
sister chanced to be absent Those two quiet days 
in the old place did her good. After the hour for the 
post had gone by, there was no more watching or 
suspense ; her time passed on like a dream. She did 
nothing, and everything seemed strange, even to the 
bringing in and eating her meals. Sometimes a period 
of great agitation is followed by a sensation of numb- 
ness ; it is Nature's kindly provision. Ellen did not 
feel keenly during this time. She shed no tears ; she did 
not think it was dull. She walked about, visiting her 
old haunts, and surprised herself by sleeping much and 
heavily. Probably this saved her from illness: her 
state struck the servant-girl as strange, being so unlike 
what she had ever before been. She believed that it 
was all owing to the loneliness — the disappointment at 
finding the "folks away: it was so whisht !" And 
contrary to Ellen's express orders, she contrived that 
a report of her arrival should reach the vicarage. 
Accordingly, at the end of the second day, there was 
a sound of footsteps on the gravel, and many voices, 
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joyful exclamations and kisses. In fact, a truly hearty 
and loving welcome. 

When the children were in bed, once again the two 
sisters surveyed each other. 

" I am glad to see you looking so well !" was Bessie's 
remark. She had failed to realize the completeness 
of her sister's recovery hy letter reports, and was no 
great discriminator of countenance at any time. Be- 
sides, Ellen had cheered up under the kindly feeling 
of sisterhood, of kith and kin. She rejoiced to find 
that she was comforted ; and yet, in the midst of it 
all, she paused to wonder that life should so go on — 
that such deep misery should have no power to arrest 
time or custom. Like the wind, it came and it went, 
no man listeth how ; but leaving marks of its scathing 
power behind. Meanwhile Ellen's keener power of 
observation had brought her to a conclusion. 
. " Oh, Bessie ! why have you not told me that you 
were so ill?" 

" HI ? I said my cough was troublesome, and that 
is all. I am not ill, dear." 

Ellen shook her head, struck with the wasted appear- 
ance of her face, the stoop of her figure, and the hot 
and swollen look about the lips. She internally blamed 
herself for neglect, but said no more, only she threw 
into her manner a tenderer and more wistful touch, 
to which Bessie responded more than she had done 
before. It might be mere fever and excitement ; but 
in spite of evident illness, Ellen thought her less 
dejected — more what she was long ago. 
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prised and disappointed at the very little gain of the 
long visit 

€€ Nothing hardly. More loss than gain, in fact" 

€€ Yes, much more, I fear,'* was the reply. " And 
the worst is, I can't even draw now," Ellen continued; 
for a provoking pain lingers on in some injured nerve, 
threatening what they call ticdoloreux, and which pre* 
Tents my using it long in that position : so, you see, 
now is your time. If you have 'bundles' of work, as 
Lisa says, I am ready, for to sew doesn't hurt, and I 
can't be idle." 

Nearly a fortnight passed. Ellen's anxieties about 
Bessie's health were confirmed, and added to this, she 
craved intensely for news. She had reckoned on one 
letter, at all events, from Lily, for she had begged her 
to write. Something bad must surely have prevented 
it! To save an hour's suspense, she chose to walk 
daily to the village post, and so anticipate the slow, 
hobbling journey of the crippled old woman, who took 
the few letters from door to door to the more outlying 
cottages, and was glad so to earn a few pence. 

Her trunk had arrived a week ago. But it could 
not speak, interrogate it as she might and did. At last, 
on the eighteenth day, a letter was handed to her.' It 
was the right writing, but very blotty and illegible. 
Perhaps Lily was ill! She read it as she walked 
homewards, and was surprised to find it was full of the 
most piteous entreaties for Ellen to return, mingled 
with incoherent expressions of alarm. If she would 
only forgive and forget her (Lily's) mad and hard words, 
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and come back I Never would she offend her again ! 
He was gone ! He had left his wife and child, and 
where he was they did not know. If he was with 
Ellen, she entreated her to write and say he was well ; 
and oh! to beg for her, for after all she couldn't live 
without him. The whole letter was incoherent, evi- 
dently now under the influence of anger and suspi- 
cion of their combining to deceive her: then falling 
into the old habit of trusting to Ellen, and believing, 
if she would but return, all would be right again. 
The direst fear, the most bitter sorrow, fell upon Ellen 
after reading it. All her apprehensions, the scenes 
of which she had dreamt that dreadful night, were 
perhaps even then realized! She had deserted him, 
and he — oh, Heaven ! what of him ? What might not 
have happened ? Where was he ? — The forsaken wife, 
in her miserable uncertainty, her torturing jealousy and 
fear, was forgotten. It was his possible fate that tore 
her very soul to think of. 



When at last she reached home, it was hardly in her 
power to give Bessie any explanation. Her lips were 
glued together. She resolved to go to Lily at once. 
But when Bessie heard it, she persisted in opposing the 
plan. Why, she has her husband ! Don't leave me, 
Nelly ! I shan't trouble you long, perhaps." 
" Dear Bessie, listen ! Her husband has left her." 
"Left her! Granville left his wife! On a visit, 
surely ? Of course. Some sudden business, perhaps ! 
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It is only one of his whims. It shows that he doesn't 
make a friend of her— doesn't it, though ? But, Ellen ! 
what is it ? You have not told me all ! What makes 
you so ghastly?" 

a Fear — horrible fear, Bessie ! " and she clutched [hold 
of the bannister to save herself from falling. st What- 
ever comes,- it is I who have done it ! " she whispered, 
excited beyond control, and feeling deadly faint. 

" You, Ellen ! and how ? " 

"By coming away suddenly, and without telling 
him. And yet what could I do ? " Ellen said piteously. 

" Well, that is strange ! Do you mean ? — Oh, Ellen, 
what can your leaving be to him ? — Both brothers ! 
Both ! " and she seemed to scan Ellen's face with newly 
and suddenly awakened understanding, curiosity, and 
wonder. But it was now like that of a corpse ; and 
Bessie called loud for the servants, as her own fragile 
figure could ill prevent her fainting sister from falling 
on the stairs. 

" Well, she can't go to-day, if she wishes it," was 
Bessie's remark, and Ellen silently acquiesced when, 
after some moments, she recovered consciousness. For 
the rest of that day she remained on her bed. 

The next day's post brought relief in the shape of a 
letter. At least the sight of his own handwriting 
relieved her of a terrible fear she dared not utter. But 
his writing to her, and what he said — upbraiding her for 
breach of contract almost in quitting them, and vehe- 
mently pointing oat the necessity for her saving presence 
. — perplexed her very much ! All the subtle arguments 

vol. in. Q 
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were reiterated, and fresh ones added, to prove that 
there was not only no risk or shadow of harm, but that 
it was an act of noble and exalted virtue, for her to 
devote her life to their happiness as a friend. 

The selfishness, the egotism, which lay at the bottom, 
was disguised by the occasional allusion to his devoted 
love. He wound up his pleading by saying that 
there was but one motive that could justify her 
flight for a moment. Was it — could it be that she 
feared — feared herself? dared not trust to her own 
powers of control ? If so, all would be not only 
forgiven, for the Bake of what such fear implied, but 
it would be hailed with the deepest gratitude! Then, 
with a sudden check, he drew in, professing his in- 
ability to catch at such a blessed idea as that, and 
ended by urging and entreating her, at present, to 
keep up a free correspondence with iim, as friend to 
friend, and to promise to visit them again soon. 

A fresh and fiery trial was thus laid on Ellen. 
Might she — dared she answer this letter, and enter 
into the correspondence he wished for? Dared she, 
in fact, refuse ? For did he not distinctly warn her 
that Lily's happiness and peace as his wife hung on 
Ellen's acceding to or refusing his request God only 
can know what the spirit of evil then whispered in 
her ear, trying to reconcile her, by specious sophistry, 
to what she most longed to do and desired to believe 
right But Ellen had honestly striven to live as one 
owning another and higher law than her own pleasure 
or will. Prayers then offered, habits then accepted 
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and made her own, now gathered round her, and more 
than all, she was upheld — her soul was precious in 
its Master's sight, and above the insidious whisper 
arose a solemn warning — u It is Sin." 

Post after post came and went, and no letter, no 
note — no, not a line, went from her to him ! 

But the struggle was painful and hard. She could 
not forget or drown his pleading words — his eager, 
wistful looks. She feared for him to agony. But 
she knew that even for him it was the safe way. 

By her desire, Bessie wrote to Granville. But he 
returned no answer. 

Nor did Lily write again, as she hoped. This strain 
could not but tell on Ellen, and so conscious was she 
of careworn lines, and fits, wholly uncontrollable, of 
languor or excitement, that she even rejoiced at Mr. 
Yaughan's absence from home at this time. She well 
knew that, though it was all unheeded by Bessie, his 
keener eye would perceive it, and she shrank from all 
sympathy or remark. The anxiety and the pain must 
be met alone. 

At last it so chanced that she met Mr. Yaughan 
•quite unexpectedly during a morning visit at the 
Rectory. His first words were as cordial as ever ; he 
said he was on his way to the Cottage; but even 
while he spoke, something crept, as it were, between 
them, and stiffened their words and looks. She made 
a great effort to be "as usual," but it was an effort, 
and he saw it Once he looked at her with a sad, 
questioning surprise, and perceiving this, she talked 

Q2 
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the faster, and with a heightened colour. But it only 
seemed to chill him, and after a few trifling questions 
about her return, he left her side, and entered into a 
playful " passage of arms,* as Mrs. Edgehill called it, 
with Marion Ives. 

Certainly, she was very pretty, though Ellen thought 
her very childish manner somewhat affected, and 
could not, try as she would, very much admire 
her. 

" Now do remain, Mrs. Mortimer ! " urged the old 
Rector and his wife. "Now you are here, you and 
Ellen must stay ; and Mr. Vaughan, too ! Won't you 
consent to remain and take a sociable tea ? " 

Mr. Vaughan was quite ready to do so. 

It was a windy autumnal evening. Heaps of dead 
leaves, bright and even gorgeous in their first decay, 
lay about the lawn. Marion collected these, and threw 
them at Mr. Vaughan. He pelted her in return, and 
there was a regular race, in which it was hard to say 
which was the greater child of the four — for Bessie's 
little girls were of the party. 

Sf Well, shall we leave those giddy young folks, and 
get ready for tea ? " Mrs. Edgehill said, at the same 
time laying her delicate small hand on Ellen's arm, 
and leading her to her own dressing-room. 

Ellen acknowledged to herself, with a sigh, a Yes, I 

do feel old, and yet " But her attention was 

claimed; Mrs. Edgehill had something to say : 

" What did Mrs. Mortimer— what did Ellen think ? 
Was it quite within strict rules of etiquette for Mr. 
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Vaughan to ride alone with little Marion? He was 
so very kind about it, and it was so nice — yet " 

Bessie thought it perfectly within rule. Mr. Vaughan 
was not like any one else. 

" Ah ! n sighed Mrs. Edgehill. u What an excellent, 
pleasing person he is ! Now, I '11 tell you what ! if — if 
he were to take a fancy to Marion, there is nothing 
I should like so much. And, do you know, I do think 
there is a little liking. I thought so when first she' 
came, while you were absent, dear Ellen. I assure 
you, he was always coming here. And now, candidly, 
what do you say ? Do you see anything at all ? " 

Ellen had turned away, and luckily Bessie saved her 
from inventing an answer by saying, u Really, well I 
once thought of it I And now you say so, I do really 
think there must be something in it." 

For the rest of the evening Ellen found herself 
watching Mr. Vaughan and Marion. They sat together 
during tea, and afterwards they looked over the did 
fashion book, which went back a century and a half. 
Ellen did her best to listen to Mrs. Edgehill, as, with 
the inevitable prose of an old person, she descanted on 
parish matters. This was never a pleasant subject 
to Ellen: she could not prevent a little resentment 
when the activity of the Clares was spoken of, 
choosing to imagine that the praise involved a slur 
on her own dear friend, who certainly had never been a 
particularly active lady of the manor. 

She found the evening very dull, and was ashamed 
at her restless desire to leave — leave them all, and 
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feel herself alone and free to think — to think of what ? 
That was a question she neither put nor answered. 
She roused herself to be more attentive, more con- 
versational, and to say she would be glad to make 
one of a party which Mr. Vaughan had fixed for 
Thorn Hall. But though she strove to make it other- 
wise, her manner was stiff and cold, and she saw that 
he felt it to be so* She was sorry, yet she thought 

it was partly his own fault. He had been so — so 

the right word she could not find. But in fact, his play 
with Marion displeased her. He seemed to be return* 
ing to what she had first considered him. She forgot 
for the moment all that was beneath — all she knew and 
had proved to be there. And then, with a sudden 
turn, she blamed herself as capricious and ill-humoured^ 
On their way home, Bessie was rather full of Mr* 
EdgehflTs idea. She said she saw it very plainly 
herself, and she should be very glad, for Mr. Vaughan 
was made to be a married man. 

a Glad ! to marry her, — that child ! " 

ts Oh ! she will grow older, and make a very good 
wife. But, Ellen, you don't like her. Well, I think 
you are rather hard: you won't have him yourself, 
as I wish you would, and you won't let him have 
any one else." 

" Indeed, you mistake ! he is quite free to do as 
he likes. You mistake in every way, for whatever he 
might have once wished or fancied, he was urged on 
by Mrs. Wentworth. It was, I believe, more than half 
her doing : he would not like it now." 
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Bessie tried to catch a look at her sister, but not 
succeeding, she remained silent and musing. 

Ellen brought her work the next day, in order to 
sit with her sister, which she made a point of doing 
every afternoon, though often scarcely one word was 
exchanged ; almost as she took her seat, there was a 
sound of steps on the gravel without, and in a moment 
Mr. Vaughan came in. 

"How has the painting prospered of late?" he 
asked soon* 

" Oh ! I hardly have doi»e a stroke." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Bessie. "And I thought 
you were so very busy ! You are so much in your 
itudio." 

"I have had no orders," said Ellen, with a little 
colour. "And as to other drawing — well, I have 
not been in the humour, perhaps." 

"I suppose you don't mean to give it up?" said 
Mr. Vaughan. "I have to-day brought aji ' order' 
for you ; one which I think you will like ; for although 
a likeness, you are at liberty to treat it as you like — 
make a fancy picture, if you will." 

"Who is it?" 

" Guess." 

" Is it for you ? " 

" Yes ; for me." 

"I hope Ellen will not have to go from home again, 
I am sure?" said Bessie. 

" The sittings will take place here in her own studio 
if she likes," he answered. 
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*' Then I know " Ellen began and stopped. 

" Your niece ? " interrupted Bessie. 

Mr. Vaughan shook his head, smiling at Ellen. 
" Don't you think it a good subject ? " he said. 

"Yes." 

" How will you treat it ? " 

" I leave that to you." 

" Mrs. Mortimer, what do you say ? It is Marion 
Ives: how will she look best? " 

" Ah ! she will make a sweet picture," said Bessie. 
ts How pretty she would look, feeding her pigeons ! " 

" I think she would. What do you say to this, 
Ellen ? " 

" Oh, of course, whatever is ' ordered* I am bound 
to do my best to produce." 

She laid an emphasis on the word " ordered." 

Mr. Vaughan did not notice this, or the evident 
want of anything like eagerness in her acceptance of 
the work. He talked on, about the sittings and the 
time. He explained that it was a secret — to be kept 
at present from Dr. and Mrs. EdgehilL He thought 
the best way was for him to bring Marion here when 
she rode with him — if that would suit Ellen. 

Ellen said, u Perfectly." She had no other work on 
hand, and was quite at leisure. 

So it was arranged that the first sitting should be 
the next day. Soon after which, Mr. Vaughan left. 

€( A very nice thing, to turn my poor studio into a 
love-making place! A fine and interesting position 
to be a go-between, a chaperone to a love-scene ; for, 
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of course, all this ' sitting ' is an excuse and nothing 
more!" Ellen spoke almost angrily. 

Do you think the picture is for himself, then?" 
Of course it is. Bessie, I do beg, as a particular 
favour, that you will bring your work and sit there ! 

I am not going to be — to be I mean it will save 

me all the worry about the making of the picture. I 
shall not have the patience to be civil with her affec- 
tations." 

Bessie promised to be present, and smiled to herself. 
Ellen left the room. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



ROCKS AHEAD. 



The first " sitting " was a failure. Marion contrived 
to send the dress she wished to appear in, and changed 
her habit for it in Bessie's room. But she said she 
could never sit still and be looked at She blushed 
and fidgetted, laughed at everything, and moved, in a 
way fatal to picture-taking. 

Ellen seemed to have schooled herself into a resolu- 
tion not to be " put out." No shy and modest artist, 
a perfect stranger, could sit more gravely or immove- 
ably fixed on her work. When Marion moved, she 
simply waited, looking grave and biting her lips. 

As to all the discussion of how she should sit or 
stand, Ellen said but little. She let them arrange and 
disarrange, try this and that, with Job-like patience, 
even making several sketches of different pictures. 
At last Mr. Vaughan gave a casting vote in favour 
of one, in which Marion sat, weaving wreaths from a 
basket of flowers, her head a little bent, showing her 
profile and the outline of a graceful head and throat. 
This attitude had the advantage of making her sit still, 
and kept her fingers employed for some time. It was 
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quite evident that she enjoyed the whole thing. Mr. 
Vaughan, too, was as eager and animated as it was 
his wont to be whe» interested. He proposed reading 
aloud. But after a while Ellen stopped it ; she could 
not bear it, she said — it distracted her attention, and 
worried her. 

The only notice Mr. Vaughan took of this change, 
which he could not but see in Ellen, was to caution 
Bessie privately about "taking care" of her; at which 
Bessie stared, and said — 

" She is very well now, I assure you ; but Ellen is 
odd, you know — has peculiar ways, and always had." 

How easy, by the way, it is to dispose of these 
variations in our fellow-creatures, by saying such a 
one is " odd," or has peculiar ways I 

The next sitting was fixed, probably, for a week 
hence. Mr. Vaughan had engagements, he said, mean- 
while, and he reminded all the party of their promise 
of coming to his house the day after the morrow, when 
he had promised to introduce a certain new pet he had, 
but what this pet was, he would not say. 

There was a sound of wailing in the Cliff Cottage 
on the morning appointed for the visit to Thorn Park, 
for during the night one of those storms had arisen 
which were not unfrequent visitants, and always un- 
welcome, except to Ellen.. The little ones looked 
unhappy, for their mother was grave, and talked of 
the wisdom of deferring the visit* Meanwhile, the 
relentless wind went on its way, bringing up masses 
of cloud, which every now and then emptied themselves 
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by lashing rain, and then the sun, conquering for a mo- 
ment, glittered on the slanting drops, showing the black- 
ness jet more. Intense, solemn gray everywhere, with 
sharp, arrowy dashes of light ; the sea rolling, and the 
waves crossing each other's paths, as if furious to attack 
some unseen foe. It was a grand scene, but certainly 
not the day one would choose for driving out in an 
open carriage. 

Post-time came ; a little delayed, for the poor, old, 
crippled messenger had hard work to breast the wind. 

" Tell Aunt Ellen there is no letter for her," said 
Bessie, <e or for me." 

" No letter ! Surely there is — there must be ! " But 
though she searched the bag herself, none appeared. 
(t Why did not he answer Bessie's letter, or why did 
not Lily write ? " Hastily she left the room, and shut 
herself into her studio. 

A close carriage came, for Mr. Yaughan would not 
let the weather cheat him of his promised guests. And 
again there was joy and great preparation. 

" Where is your aunt ? " said Bessie, for a wonder 
ready first, and looking round. 

" Please, ma'am, Miss Raymond begs you '11 make 
her excuses, for she is not very well, and is afraid to 
come out," said the servant * 

Bessie ran up-stairs, full of kindly pity, as she 
always was at any complaint of sickness. is Should she 
remain ? What could be done for Ellen ? " 

But she was told that quiet was the best and the 
only remedy required ; and, with an anxious, hurried 
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kiss, and some little fussy but well-intentioned advice, 
Bessie consented to go down, for, as Ellen said, it 
would not do to detain Mr. Vanghan's horses in the 
rain, which had again burst forth. It was what the 
villagers called the "clearer." The afternoon was 
without a drop of rain, but the wind reigned trium- 
phant It seemed resolved to show all its power — now 
rising in fitful gusts, now throwing up the poor fallen 
leaves, now turning some miserable shrub inside out, 
then rattling chimneys and doors, and then sweeping 
onwards, it seemed to pass over the high cliffs, carry- 
ing the spray off, till it reached many a tuft of wild 
thyme, though apparently snug in some sheltered and 
distant nook. As for the few thorns and stunted oaks 
which had managed to live in spite of adversity, they 
were wrung and twisted till their branches creaked 
and groaned. Towards evening Ellen ventured forth, 
with bonnet tied gipsy-fashion, and a cloak heavy 
enough to resist being turned over her head. She 
clambered down the cliff steps, and reached a point 
where she was in some degree protected from the fury 
of the gale, and where she could see the glory of the 
sun's setting. It was intensely red and glowing, while 
the ragged, torn clouds seemed to be gradually form- 
ing around it in heavy, solid masses ; the grandeur and 
the wildness of the scene arrested attention, and re- 
freshed the fever of her mind. Soon, however, her 
eyes were withdrawn from sun and wave. She sat 
with her chin resting on her hand, thinking. "Had 
she done right in not even once writing, just to answer 
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that letter?" This suspense and utter ignorance, 
coupled with the fears she could not but have for 
them both, was most trying. Two or three village 
lads here came thundering down the cliff, shouting and 
calling, for they had descried a plank, and were eager 
to see who would be the one to catch the prize, as it was 
thrown ashore by a wave. This broke the thread of 
her thoughts, and again she lifted her eyes to the sky. 
The sun was gone, a soft light alone remained; while 
on the opposite side it was threatening and wild still. 

She remembered the party, and for a moment was 
imagining herself there, feeling very comfortable to 
have escaped it, though she did not often, to do her 
justice, indulge in solitude without work. 

" I am growing sour and misanthropical, I fear. I 
dislike company so very much ! It irks me ! " 

These last words were pronounced aloud. And much 
to her surprise, though she did not start or give any 
sign of wonder, a voice close by her said, "Talking to 
yourself! Rather dangerous ! " 

In another instant, her hand was taken, encircled 
and grasped in two strong hands, and she was nice to 
face with Granville Mortimer ! Neither gave the usual 
greeting. She did not even express any surprise at his 
presence. He looked at her fixedly. She fancied he 
was changed, even since she had last seen him. But 
before she could take in where the change lay, her 
eyes fell, unable to stand that searching gaze. She 
tried to withdraw her hand, and with the other nervously 
pushed aside her ruffled hair. 
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"You expected me then!" he said, taking a seat 
close beside her, though somewhat above the rock on 
which she sat 

Indeed, no I Certainly I did not" 
Not ! Yet you are here. Not with the others. 
Here — where I felt sure I should find you ! I heard 
the people abusing the wind in the coach, and I knew 
your peculiar fancy for it Ellen, do you know, I 
was sure I should find you somewhere here, on 
this beach ? " 

"Were you?" she said, coldly, and feeling very 
nervous. 

"Don't! Don't wither me by coldness! Don't 
chill me," he said with increasing vehemence. " And 
so you wouldn't write to me ! Not even answer 
my letter ! " 

" Granville ! indeed you ought not to have expected 
it ! But I hoped you might write again to Bessie — or 
Lily — I have so wanted to hear of you all — of Lily 
and of the child." 

" I dare say ! But no ! — if you won't write to me 
I shall not keep up the miserable farce of those utterly 
stupid letters about nothing, written out of duty — 
a bore to the writer and to the receiver. Ellen ! 
I did not think it of you ! You have deeply wounded 
me." 

u But how ? Surely " 

€t How ! " he broke in. " Why, in not trusting me. 
What had I done or said to cause such a sudden change ? 
If you wished to leave— if we bored you, and you 
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were tired of us — wasn't it common politeness to speak 
of your intention to leave ? To go off in that way ! 
Not to give me even a hint — not to confide in me ! It 
was an insult ! Yes, it hurt me, Ellen — more — more 
than anything, perhaps, you have ever done. Good 
God ! did you expect me to bear it? Am I made of 
stone ? " As he looked down into her face, and saw the 
great agitation working there, he changed his tone for 
one less fierce and excited — to one even tender and 
pleading, though tremulous with deep passion con- 
strained. 

" But tell me — tell me, Ellen ! After all, what was 
your reason for going? Was it any hasty word of 
Lily's ? Could that so completely upset your noble and 
generous trust in me and yourself? Or was it, could it 
be any inadvertent, nngnarded look or word of mine? 
You don't speak. You tremble. Oh, Ellen! don't 
dissemble ! We have had enough of that. Throw off 
all masks and pretences. Be honest, and brave, and 
true to your own heart. You are not of a cold, icy, 
unimpressible nature — so——" 

" Then why do you, knowing that — why do you so 
tempt — so, try me?" she exclaimed, in the greatest dis- 
tress, and in her excitement rising and looking almost 
wildly about her. 

"Sit still. Be content," he said, soothingly. €S I 
won't hurt you I Tempt you ! — Oh, Ellen ! Say that 
again ! Is it indeed so ? Once more ! Do I — can I 
tempt you? Then you do — you do love me! You 
feared !— You took flight from fear !— Was it that? 
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Ellen, I entreat you to say truly ! If you only knew 
what it would be to my heart ! " 

He had risen from his seat, and stood before her so 
as to shield her somewhat from the wind. 

Bending down and speaking low, he went on : 

"You might have felt sure that I loved you too well 
to wish your life to be full of straggle and doubt. 
I am selfish — perhaps all men are so — but not so 
bad as that. Only, if you had come openly to me, 
and consulted — confided ! It could not have been 
the fear of people's remarks; for, as I soon reasoned, 
what possible handle had they for any criticism? 
Haven't I — hasn't Lily a right to invite a friend to 
our house? especially a connection? No, the world 
— society had nothing to say. But was it your own 
heart?" 

. " There is such a thing as Duty and Conscience," 
she said at last, speaking slowly and with effort 

" In that case, I take your flight as a triumph — a 
joy ! Don't you see — don't you feel — what it implies ? 
Now don't try to contradict it Surely it is not much ! 
You may grant me such a crumb of comfort without 
grudge." 

" Oh, it is cruel of you to press this!" she exclaimed, 
much distressed, and trying to conceal her face from 
his gaze. " I don't grudge you any comfort — anything 
that is right, I mean," she added. " Would to God 
I could bring happiness and content back to you and 
Lily ! Would I had never, never gone to that fatal- 
place !" and a few bitter tears rolled down. 

vol. in. K 
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"Do you really suppose that we were a pattern, 
loving, happy couple, before that event? You forget 
how long our honeymoon had passed!' 9 He raised 
himself upright, and spoke now with a sneer, and very 
bitterly, " No, Ellen ! There, certainly, you need not 
blame yourself or the Fate which brought you across 
my— our path. Ask Lily! for her vanity and pride is 
pretty well broken up now, poor soul! She might have 
striven to act out the play before folks, and deluded 
herself at times, formerly ; but she couldn't deny that 
matters were pretty ugly before little Ned tumbled 
into the sea. Our conjugal harmony had been sadly 
interrupted by her discovering, what I did all I could 
to impress upon her before, that I was discontent and 
unhappy — a disappointed, reckless fellow: ready to* 
go downhill fall tilt at the least hint, instead of a 
contented and happy* lover. I had long lost all appre- 
ciation of her charms, in the growing fretfulness and 
weakness of her character. Still, J did think the little 
thing had loved me! And I pitied her, pitied her 
greatly, for her idol turning out so grim and rusty on 
her hands. Had she been only one whit less com- 
plaining and absurd, I could have gone on in the self- 
sacrificing line. But I was beginning to see the depth,, 
or rather the shallowness of her mind. But this is. 
nothing to the purpose, except to absolve you to your- 
self for destroying our domestic happiness. . Believe 
me there never was any to destroy. It was a myth — 
a fable !" 

"I don't like to hear you," Ellen remarked, with- 
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out raising her head, which was bent low down. " At 
least she deserves more from you, even as your wife— 
your chosen wife." 

" Chosen indeed ! yes, that's true ! I deliberately did 
the deed. Well, well! say no mora And you mis- 
take my feelings for the poor child, Ellen. Certainly 
I am angry; and she has offended my taste — my 
sense of what a woman should be. Then her captious 
jealousy was irritating — stinging. Yet I do so far 
care for her ; she is the mother of my boy, and did, in 
a way, love me, when I thought myself cast off by all 
others. I don't wish to be unkind to her. Indeed, I 
am sure I could be kind, and even make her happy, 
if only — if you would but give — Ellen, if "you will 
support me with your friendship and regard, I could 
perhaps defy the Evil One after all ! But I can 
tell you there have been moments when — — . Am I 
changed, think you ? " he suddenly asked, and stoop- 
ing again so as to face her, at the same time taking off 
his hat, and allowing the wind to blow back his hair, 
leaving the whole face open to her. She looked at him : 
he was pale, but it was not the grave, steadfast pallor of 
old. There was a change in him : it was subtle and 
hard to define, but she felt it There was a strong 
look of John about him at that very moment as ho 
turned his eyes on her. She missed the lines of stern 
self-control and pride. Some people might have 
judged it an improvement, for each feature had more 
play ; but to her it gave an impression of recklessness* 
His voice, too, had now another sound — softer, but .not 

B2 
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so gentle — calmer, but less earnest — more pleading and 
more wilful. 

* How did you leave Lily and Edward ? " she asked* 
wishing to draw his attention to something else. 

"Well enough! Not so well as might be: Lily 
is nervous and fanciful. Ellen, we want you. Don't 
look like that, for Heaven's sake t Lily will tell you the 
same thing; and, by the way, I have a letter from 
her in my pocket; but 111 keep it till we come home, 
safe out of the wind. She would go down on her knees 
to get you back again." 

"You forget — she forgets that I have a home and 
duties, and can't stay away for ever." 

"I know that you are your own mistress, and can 
live as well at one place as at another. I know there is 
a plan concocting for Bessie and her girls to live at the 
Bank House, and that she will accept it for her 
children's sake, I don't doubt Then, what is to 
keep you here on this rock? As an artist, you could do 
better elsewhere — for instance abroad. I must soon go 
to Germany ; you can have your separate establishment, 
but we could keep near each other. It is best for us 
all. Ellen, confess now! You packed up and came 
away, scared by some phantom ; but has not your 
own heart told you that you regretted the separation? 
Why, I see it in your face ! You don't look so well." 

" Supposing it is so, that is no argument, if it is 
not right," she said, covering her fece with her hands. 

t€ I beg your pardon, Ellen, but that is a very weak 
argument of yours. Not right! How not right? 
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Good heavens ! what am I asking of you? Where's the 
wrong? Mayn't you reside near us? That grim 
phantom 'the world' can't even find anything to 
twaddle slander about in such an arrangement, my 
wife even desiring it." 

ss Granville ! how can you say so ! How altered you 
are ! Lily desire it ? " 

i€ I repeat it, Lily desires it. Ask her. I am no 
tyrant — no quilp. She is free to say what she likes — 
go where she likes. — Read her letters ! " 

se Can you say from your heart, that she — that your 
wife, of her own free-will, desires my presence?" 

"lean; I do!" 

" Then I pity her indeed : God help the poor slave ! " 

"No such thing, not slave at all," he retorted, 
angrily, u but simply one of those pliant beings, open 
to influence. She loves me, she loves you — yes, in 
spite of her jealousy at times, she loves you. She finds 
how much happier — how much better I am, under your 
influence." He spoke quietly again now. " She sees 
that I have room both for a wife and a friend ; that the 
one will not interfere with the other. Ellen, can't 
you believe it too? Is there no attachment besides 
marriage? Why, love is divine — heavenly. Heaven 
is love, yet marriage belongs not to Heaven ! What do 
I ask ? What is it I require ? " 

He paused, and took her hand. She was moved, and 
he saw it. She turned away her face> not able to stand 
his fixed, earnest gaze, when suddenly, with some inco- 
herent, passionate exclamation, he threw his arm roun fl. 
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her, taking part of her seat. At that moment the wind 
rose high, finding them oat even in their sheltered cor- 
ner. It rolled over their heads with a stunning sound, 
and then swept away in the crevices of the jagged 
rocks, with a low, moaning wail; while the waves 
seemed to gather fresh fury, and dashed np higher 
and higher, in the dim gray light. The village boys 
were gone, not a creature was in sight. The old 
fishing boat, with its black' sides, rocked in the sand, 
and looked black and grim against the white foaming 
breakers. It was a wild scene. 

" Let us go home," Ellen said, shuddering, and she 
tried to rise. But he held her fast, and as the wind 
blew off her cloak, he pressed her closer and yet closer 
to him. " Ellen ! " and his voice rose distinct and clear 
amid the din, though it was low, and almost without 
tone, from agitation. u You will I you will 1 you dare 
not refuse : think to what you doom me ! Tou see I 
am changed. Ellen, I know I am ! I am not so good— 
not so strong! A life of internal strife is not good 
for a man. I thirst for peace, and you alone can give 
it to me. I ask no sacrifice : if the day should come 
when you wish to— to marry, why then, but no, " 

and he grasped her closer, setting his teeth in wild re- 
solve. " By God, I can't say that ! not that ! — spare me 
that ! No, you are mine — mine ! No other shall ever 
have you ! " 

(C Granville ! Granville ! " she cried. 

ic Hush ! " he returned, " hush, EHen ! " loosening his 
hold a little, and speaking more gently. "Be near 
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me! help me, that I may have power to resist the 
devil! Of late he and I have known each other too 
well. You don't — you never can know, what it is to 
some men to be disappointed — to love, and be cast 
off. It was a cruel, cruel case ! Pity me, pity yourself. 
Think, had we not been so grossly deceived, we should 
now have been — yes, at this very moment you would 
have been my wife — my wife! It is maddening! I 
claim you now. Don't speak to me of wrong, and 
laws and ordinances. By the broad law of equity and 
right, I claim you. By the remembrance of the past > 
by the hope of the future, for my very soul's sake — 
ay, and for your own soul's sake — I claim you. Don't 
trifle with me ! Don't — don't provoke me ! for, Ellen, 
if you do, there is that in me, I feel " 

He suddenly stopped, pushed back her bonnet, and 
pressed his lips to her forehead. She drew back 
against the rock as far as she could, turning pale and 
uttering some cry in h$r horror, lost directly amid the 
howl and rush of the waves and wind. 

"Oh, Granville!" she pantecL "That is not you I 
It is like — like John — not you — not you !" She spoke 
as if infinitely distressed and grieved. 

He caught her hand, for she had freed herself from 
his grasp, and forcibly drew it on to his arm. 

"Like John? You don't mean that he dared? 

* 

that he — he . But let him rest ! Yet we are in 

this alike, we are men — brothers too. We can love, 
and it is not every one, let me tell you, that can, say 
and think what they may. Ellen, confess — speak! 
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What made you run away ? Can you say it -wasn't 
because — because — » — " 

His vehemence and passion frightened her, and she 
hastily exclaimed — 

" Because my eyes were opened, and I knew it to 
be wrong — sinful." 

u What opened your eyes ? Was it anything I said 
or did? or was it Lily ? or was it your own fear ?" 

" Both, both ! Oh, Granville, you should not ! This 

* is wrong ! God help me ! — help us both ! But what 

have we to do, but to part — part for ever and entirely J" 

"Then you do love me ! You love me still ! Too 
much to allow of your sinking into the quiet house 
friend ! Ellen, this will even compensate for your 
going. But — but, if it is so, then " 

She could not bear his look. She hid her eyes, 
crying in low, distressed tones- 

" What can I do ! Granville, Granville ! " This is 
not you ! Don't — don't try to lower me to the dust ! " 

" How will it lower you?" he said, roughly. "Is 
there any disgrace in caring for me?" 

"Yes, now. Sin! sin!" 

" Nonsense, Ellen. If it was right once (and you 
did love me and I loved you), and something, not our 
own doing, put us asunder, I ask you is it possible, 
really, whatever we may pretend — is it possible to 
quench one's feelings at the mere bidding of law, of' 
society ? By a fatal mistake I became a married man, * 
went through the ceremony which bound me to another 
than yourself; but it was in ignorance of the truth. 
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To say — to imagine that a contract made so can hold 
a moment, is to speak mad folly I Can people change 
their feelings at the command of any law ? Can love 
be quenched by order or Act of Parliament ? I ask 
no wrong 'thing from you. Listen ! be still," he added 
as again she attempted to move. " It is you who wrong 
me' by Supposing evil where none need be ! I ask you 
to be my friend, to come and see us, live near us, to 
write to us — in fact, to keep up a natural intercourse, 
to help and comfort me as you only can do. You 
saw that you helped us both. Do as I ask — as Lily 
asks. Don't drive me to extremities ! But what is 
all this?" 

As he uttered the last words in a different tone, they 
both started at seeing some one close behind them, 
whose approach had been unheard amid the noise and 
agitation. 

"Please, ma'am, I thought — we were frightened, 
miss! Couldn't see you at all I Old John said, no 
one wasn't on the beach. So we thought I had best 
just come and look. And tea is waiting, ma'am." 

It was the servant, who, after waiting long, had come 
in search of Ellen. 

" We are coming," she said. And they followed her 
up the steep path and into the house* 

There was no opportunity for more words. Ellen 
went up-stairs to take off her bonnet, damp with spray. 

She lingered long, half hoping to hear the carriage 
return ; dreading a further tite-h-tite. Then she rang, 
and ordered the spare room to be prepared, and length- 
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ened her stay up-stairs as long as she could. Bat tea 
was ready, and she must go down. 

He was walking to and fro in the little room, to which, 
a bright fire, and the tea-things, had given a cheerful, 
home-like aspect. 

"A pleasant contrast to the scene without," lie 
remarked, quietly, placing a chair for her. 

They took their tea in silence, and she recovered 
courage to make some common remark, and to look at 
him. Again she observed that change ! His hair was 
longer — there was more beard and whisker — was it 
that ? No, it lay deeper. There was a change ; and 
his features were too mobile not to bear the impress. 
There was greater truth in those terrible words of his 
than he meant perhaps. There had been strife, and no 
victory. There had been one whispering in his ear, 
and he had been hearkened to. 

" This is very comfortable. And I am a hungry 
man," he said, lightly. 

" How thoughtless of me, not to offer you a meal 
before ! " 

He looked up at this with a meaning gaze. Words 
were on his lips ; his eyes, too, spoke in a way which 
brought the colour into her face and made her heart 
jump and flutter ; but whatever it might be, it was not 
spoken. For there was at the same moment a sound. 
The front door opened, and voices, clear, innocent, and 
eager, filled the passage. 

" They are come I" she breathed out, as if infinitely 
relieved and thankful. And in another moment Bessie 
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and the children came in. There was of course a start 
of wonder, which silenced all the news the little girls 
were so full of. Then Bessie greeted Granville with a 
sisterly kiss, and repeated her joy and her surprise at 
finding him there. 

" And these are my nieces ? Lisa ! do you quite 
forget me, that you stand and stare so!" he said with 
animation, which was a little forced. 

There was, of. course, no lack of questions. Much 
to be told of their visit and the pleasant day which 
Ellen had missed. There was a choice selection of 
flowers, sent by Mr. Vaughan, with a basket of grapes 
and some new books to cheer the "invalid." 

"Invalid!" said Granville. " Is Ellen supposed to 
be an invalid?" 

"Only a headache/' she murmured, and she tried 
to turn the subject 

"Well, she was very poorly this morning," said 
Bessie. " Though I fancy after all it was half an 
excuse to get off the party. She is grown shockingly 
unsociable, Granville." 

Ellen tried not to look up, but something in him 
seemed to make her meet his eyes. And the light of 
satisfaction which burnt there frightened her. 

When the children were gone, there was a talk of 
plans. Granville spoke of Bessie's going to Poole 
on a visit for Christmas, and mentioned his intention 
of going to Germany. He lightly, and quite as a 
thing of course, told Bessie he was trying to persuade 
Ellen to join them there. " Lily felt so lonely in a 
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foreign land, so much occupied as he necessarily was. 
It would be very good for her painting, and do her 
good in everyway. In fact, why should not Bessie 
and the children come also? Such capital education, 
and so cheap I Bessie demurred for herself, but agreed 
that it would be a nice thing for Ellen. 

Ellen grew flushed and uncomfortable, and said at 
last she really must go to bed. They did not urge 
her to remain. Granville lit her candle, and wished 
her good-night, and then hoped Bessie was in no hurry. 
" It was so long since they had met" 

Ellen heard her sister hope he was not going to run 
away directly, but what he answered she could not tell. 

The next morning, directly Bessie found herself alone 
with her sister, she opened the subject of her going 
abroad with Granville and his wife, urging it as an 
excellent scheme, and saying — 

" You know you need not mind about me. They 
wish me to make a trial of the Bank House. And for 
the children's sake, I ought to do so. So you are with- 
out any ties." 

u Wholly — an independent woman without a tie in 
the world ! " Ellen interrupted, with sadness and bitter- 
ness in the tone. 

tf txactly ! so how nice to be with such old friends! 
And you are so fond of Lily, too ! And you who have 
always wished so much to see other lands." 

"Oh, Bessie! are you blind?" Ellen groaned out, 
as she broke pencil after pencil, in her agitation. 

Bessie opened her eyes. 
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"Yes, blind, I repeat! Can't you think, — see, — 
remember ? " she said, passionately. " Can't you fancy 
that it is not quite — that, in fact, Granville and I are 
not common friends, and far worse than enemies ! " 

" Is it possible? Oh, Ellen ! How could he marry 
Lily, then? Poor, poor Lily! Poor creature!" and 
tears sprang to Bessie's pitying eyes. 

€t You seem to pity her," said Ellen, rather bitterly. 

u Indeed I do ! Poor woman ! " 

" And you have no pity or feeling for others — for 
me, for instance, or for him ? " 

" It was his own fafclt. He did it knowing what he 
did. No ! I don't pity him, but blame him severely. 
As to you, why, I thought it had come to nothing 
long, long ago. I thought you positively disliked Gran- 
ville. As, indeed, I believed he in fact, I don't 

understand you, Ellen, I believe," and she sighed 
wearily. 

" No, that is very true ! you believed that he con- 
demned and disliked me. Well, however that was, the 
less now said the better. Please, Bessie, to remember 
that I can't and I won't live with or near him. No ! I 
dare not Now do you comprehend ? " she spoke with 
vehemence. 

Bessie looked puzzled still, and stared at her sister, 
who, with hurried movements, began to draw or attempt 
to do so. Then, with another deep sigh, she said some- 
thing about ordering dinner, and rose to leave the 
room. 

" Bessie, Bessie!" said Ellen, as she reached the door. 
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"Well?" 

" I shall be obliged to you thankful ! — Please 

don't leave me to entertain him alone 1 Do you 
understand?" 

"Yes; I suppose so," Bessie answered, in a sad, 
weary voice, as if she gave up everything as a puzzle, 
or a sorrow too heavy to bear. 



He stayed two days. At first Ellen continued to 
keep from all dreaded interviews, in spite of looks and 
hints she could not misunderstand. He tried to cheer 
up Bessie and to make friends with the children, but 
his answers to her many questions as to his home and 
his wife were dry and cold, and she shrank back from 
him, wondering, in her sad, slow way, what had so 
changed Granville. By dint of thinking very much 
about it, and considering over and over again Ellen's 
few passionate words, Bessie at last received an im- 
pression that Granville's marriage was not only a bad 
connection -but an unhappy step for himself. And then 
-all her sympathy and her pity flew straight to the poor 
unload wife. In this she forgot both her sister and 
Granville; and she gave great pain to Ellen by so 
perseveringly advocating his wish for her to go abroad 
with them, believing what he said, that it was Lily's 
great desire, and that Ellen's influence over her was good 
and valuable. Granville's manner of speaking entirely 
blinded her as to the true state of the case. She was- 
quite ready to take his side of the argument, and urge 
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Ellen, at the cost even of some pain to herself, to do 
all in her power to make up to t€ poor Lily." Ellen was 
annoyed and hurt. She was annoyed at Granville's 
using his influence with Bessie, and persuading her so 
wrongly. Very painful feelings crossed her at times, 
for it is true pain to see one we love doing wrongly. 
One day, after being much irritated by this, and 
poor Bessie's ill-judged persuasions, Ellen forgot even 
to guard against being left alone with him. She had, 
in fact, forgotten the danger in her new feeling of 
anger towards him. So when Bessie left the room 
to attend some request of her children* Ellen was 
standing by the window, while Granville was outside. 
It was a low window, opening near the ground ; they 
were close together, therefore. Instantly all his pre- 
vious manner was discarded : he dropped the tone in 
which he had been lightly yet urgently pressing his suit 
with Bessie, bringing forward such subtle arguments, 
and making it all appear so natural and right. A deep 
but sad expression was on his face, as he looked at 
her. 

"At last! Ellen, I thought you were going to let 
me leave without another word! Come! What do 
you say ? First, let me tell you, I am not going to be 
betrayed into the foolish, mad un-control of the other 
evening. Not unless you yourself drive me to it See, 
look at me ! I am calm. My pulses are quiet now. Let 
us have a grave little talk. You see Bessie approves 
of my plan." 

" Yes, approves ; but knows nothing — or has for- 
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gotten. She pities Lily, and thinks of nothing else. If 
you wish me to stay and talk to you, please do not begin 
on this subject I tell you I am sick of it ! " 

He looked at her in surprise. 

"I mean," she added) hastily, "that it must be 
dropped altogether, for it is what I cannot — will not 
consent to — " 

% " Will not! " he repeated. " Well ! Let it drop at 
least for the present. And now come out and take a 
turn with me. I want to go to the churchyard again. 
It is very long since I was there." 

At first she hesitated, but after all consented, leaving 
the room to fetch her bonnet and shawl. She joined 
him at the low gate on which he was leaning, almost 
as grave and thoughtful as in old days. This mood 
continued. He spoke of his writings, and beguiled her 
into an animated discussion. It was a pleasant, re- 
viving day too, and the scene from the wild, quaint 
churchyard, about which so many legends were^ told, 
was looking its best. 

« I don't wonder, after all, that you are fond of 
this place," he said, after watching her for a moment 
as she sat on the low wall, and looked over the wide- 
spreading sea and cliffs. " It is just the spot to be 
attached to — to make one's very own. It was my 
first idea of beauty — my first introduction to Nature's 
stores. I can recall, even now, vividly my first im- 
pressions when brought here as a sickly, cross-tempered 
lad." He looked to see if her recollection also went 
back to that time. " Ah, Ellen ! surely ours was no 
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common acquaintance — no ordinary attachment! I 
thought of you, and , only you, from that hour — till — 
till " 

" Till you went into the world," she put in. 

"Not so! It had nothing to do with the world. 
And, indeed, there never was — never has been a time 
when I did not think of you " 

€€ When you returned from abroad, for instance ? * 

" Yes, then ! I came full of— eager — you don't 
know how I felt that night — that ball at your father's 
house ! " 

"Yes, I do! Utter contempt — dire scorn. You 
made an inward vow you would henceforth cast me 
off as unworthy of your regard." 

He smiled a little at this return to her old way ; but 
shaking his head too. 

" I know I was dreadfully misled — misinformed ! 
And I must say, that your own manner only served 
to confirm all the error. But I loved you, Ellen, then, 
and you knew it, too ! " 

" I did not ! No. If there has since been a time 
when I have chanced to hurt you, you had your time 
then. You used it pitilessly. You had no mercy. 
Stern judge, you did not even seek for the truth — 
but pre-judged me. No ; I ached then for a word 
or a look. All were against me. No one believed 



me." 



« 



Poor girl! Certainly, you have had trials. I 
was wrong — a brute, in fact. Oh, Ellen, to live some 
parts of one's life over again ! " 

vol. ni. s 
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" Awful ! " she said, with a slight shiver. " No ; 
I could not desire it, really. Haying failed once, how 
could I dare to hope to do better? No; we hare 
a better comfort than that," she added, in a low voice. 
* "Have we? I don't know, Ellen! I sometimes 
feel as if all old ideas and principles to which I clung 
are failing me. It is dreadful to feel given up — for- 
saken—bound to misery. The losing hope is like 
losing one's life-blood. The Soul must deteriorate with- 
out hope*— wither and perish, just as the body does 
without blood. And, Ellen, there have been times 
when I had no hope — none! A dull, dead, blank 
despair and stupor! From this our strange meeting 
saved me. From this, I ask you to save me for the 
future ! " 

" I could not. It would not be real or true hope, 
only a false feeling which couldn't last, and would lead 
to— to black darkness," she said. 

" No, it would not. Give me this false hope, as you 
call it, and it would help me to the real thing. Tes ! 
I will not tease you ; but I trust you. I know you 
won't cast me off, though I did, you say, act cruelly 
to you. It is not your nature to revenge yourself." 

u Revenge ! " she repeated. 

"I shall leave this to-morrow morning early. I 
thought I might stay another day ; but it is of conse- 
quence to see my publisher in town, and I must not 
leave Lily longer. I shall therefore take the mail cart 
which goes through this place, I am told, at six. This, 
therefore, is our last opportunity — our farewell. At 
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least, only for a time, though, for I know you will think 
better of it and come with us." 

w No, Granville, I shall not Do believe me, I have 
made up my mind — I don't say — I don't pretend to say, 
without pain. Let it be farewell ! " And she held out 
her hand. 

He took it, and pressed it to his lips. Something fell 
on it — a tear ! never had she seen him shed a tear be- 
fore, She was awed by his sudden burst of weeping 
now. It was brief as sudden, however. But his evident 
agitation and grief moved her to the soul; she longed 
to comfort him." 

€i Perhaps — some years hence — when, we are older, 
and wiser, we shall meet again, Granville. Meanwhile 
we can help one another in one way," she faltered out; 
as best she could. 

" Yes, in , one way — one only way," he broke in, 
suddenly raising his face, and putting his arm round 
her. " By Heavens ! I believe you are made of flint — of 
ice I "he cried, as she shrank from him. " Ellen ! can 
you feel? — can you? — that you dare to go on talking 
in that strain of resolved, perverse coldness, refusing all 
I ask. I warned you ! I told you if you were wise you 
would comply. It is you who drive me mad, beyond 
myself! And now I say, what is there to hinder me? 
You are mine — in my power," and he persisted in hold- 
ing her tight-his eyes flashing with anger and passion. 
If it is wrong to come to me in my married home; 
come to me altogether — make my home ! Be to me 
all you should have been at this moment; but for 

s 2 
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your perfidious friend and my so-called wife!" He 
had broken down all control now ! He was entirely 
reckless. " Yes, do you hear ? I entreat, I implore ! I 
haven't words, — but you know— Ellen, you must, you 
shall hear me ! " 

But she broke from him, her terror lending strength 
for the moment t€ God forgive you ! God pity you ! 
This is horrible ! " she murmured, and then she turned 
away rapidly before he was aware of her intention. 
She had seen what in his blind passion he had not oh-* 
served, a carriage draw up by the church gate* She 
flew towards it, as one flees from some near and dreadful 
danger. Seeing Dr. Edgehill standing there and talk- 
ing to a man, she recollected how her appearance would 
astonish him. Casting a hasty glance backwards, she 
just caught sight of Granville disappearing as he climbed 
the wall. A dreadful fear crossed her, for she knew that 
the wall led out to a steep, precipitous cliff, being, in fact, 
a part of the rock itself. The church tower served as a 
lighthouse to mariners, and overlooked the wildest part 
of the shore. But there was no time now for doubt 
The Doctor was already advancing to meet her, and she 
had to do the best she could to meet and answer his 
questions. He remarked that she looked ill and tired, 
and she confessed she was so, and even asked him to 
give her a lift in his carriage to her home. 

Yet, it was agony to her, to leave without knowing 
where lie was — to seem so cruel and unkind! She 
was scarcely conscious of the drive back, or of what 
passed between herself and the Rector. She remem- 
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bered afterwards, as if in a dream, that Bessie came 
out to the gate, and was surprised at seeing her sister 
return in that way, and asked where Granville was, 
and that she answered, she had left him clambering 
about the rocks at the back of the church, and being 
tired had begged the Doctor to give her a lift. And 
then on stepping out of the carriage a sudden giddi- 
ness seized her — not actual fainting, but something 
like it — making her sufficiently ill to be laid on her 
own bed, and left at last, at her own request, to the 
solitude she craved for. 



It was quite late, after tea had been put off and 
then had grown cold, that Granville returned, looking 
so ill and so stern, that Bessie was at a loss whether 
to pet him up with kindness or to let him alone. 

He said he had been exploring, and spoke of the 
strange caverns and jagged rocks, the wild, solitary 
spots which lay about this indented shore. He did 
not even ask for Ellen on wishing Bessie good-bye, 
saying he should be gone before she was up. 

Bessie went in to tell her sister how unhappy she 
was at poor Granville's evident dejection and gloom; 
and poured out her fears that he made poor Lily's 
home a very sad one. But Ellen had no answer to 
give. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

DBIFTING ALONE ON THE WIDE SEA. 

Fob a week and more Ellen kept to her own room, 
seeing no visitors, and sufficiently ill to stir Bessie up 
to incessant hurrying to and fro and considerable 
anxiety. Then, when she recovered enough to leave 
her room, pale apd weak as she was, Ellen allowed 
herself no further leisure, but set about her usual 
occupation with a feverish energy. 

The first re-opening of her studio to the sitters from 
the Rectory caused her much excitement and dread. 
It showed in her maimer, which was full of trepidation, 
and distressed Mr. Vaughan, deciding him that she 
was not strong enough to paint. But she persisted in 
doing so; only when all was over — when they were 
gone — and Bessie occupied with some domestic business* 
she would steal away to the cliff path, and not strong 
enough to venture down, would stand there for half 
an hour gazing at the sea. For the rest of the even- 
ing she was languid, pale, and still, and not attempting 
to be employed. 

€( Mrs. Edgeworth remarked how delicate you looked, 
Ellen," Bessie said one evening, after scanning her 
sister's pale and wan face more observantly than usual. 
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"Did she?" 

" Yes, and Mr. Vaughan too. He begged me to 
take more care of you. What can I do ? Yon won't 
let me save you — you won't attend to what I suggest ! n 

u For * won't ' put * can't' Depend on it, work — hard, 
tough work, is my best remedy, Bess! I am only 
suffering now from reaction — suffering for previous 
careless living ! Besides you know, I beg you to re- 
member that Mr. Vaughan can be no judge about me. 
He is prone, — fond like you, — of petting people, and 
getting up a case of sickness for the purpose. Non- 
sense! Why, his eyes were scarcely off the picture 
or the original once ! How eager he is about it !" 

" Very ! Yes, no doubt he is very much taken up 
with her." 

" She takes good care that he shall be ! " - Ellen 
returned. " Then to see him stroke me down meta- 
phorically, as one does a cat, lest my irritable temper 
should make a spiteful stroke and mar the beauty of 
the face I Poor man ! I do try him, I know, and so 
does the little baby lady, or I am much* mistaken. 
Fancy any man of his age and standing, consenting 
to play with such a doll, much more tying himself to 
her for life! Well! he does it with his eyes open, 
or rather nothing is hidden if he chooses to see. She 
is no humbug, but genuine, even in the matter of 
pouting and sulking when put out." 

" I shsll be glad when he is married ! I dare say they 
will be happy. He can't be otherwise than kind and 
good. She is a fortunate girl. Ah, Ellen ! again I say 
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I am sorry you couldn't like him ! It is so strange that 
you should be unmarried," 

" Why so ? You mistake, Bess ! It is very evident 
that it was altogether poor dear Worthy's getting up. 
Not that he was a humbug; but he is easily led in 
some things. At all events, it has died out very com- 
pletely now. And it is well it has done so ! When 
you go to Poole," Ellen went on, after a short silence, 
€t how very lonely it will be ! Once married, of course 
Mr. Yaughan will be more engaged elsewhere. I shall 
be alone indeed ! " 

fS No, you must not. You must let this place and 



come " 



€t To Poole ! Never ! never ! never ! " 

"Then somewhere else — perhaps with Hetty and 
Alick. Yes, that isn't a bad idea ! — at least, sometime 
hence. And in spite of all you say, I do hope you will 
some day go abroad with Granville and his wife." 

" Bessie ! " 

€i No, — I am not going to say anything. I know you 
don't like it I But it is very terrible I Poor Lily ! " 



" Dear sakes ! And how quiet it do seem to be sure ! 
Poor Miss Raymond will be moped to death here. 'Tis 
such a awful gloomy place at this season. The wind's 
enough to take the very flesh off a body's bones ! " 

Such was the opinion of Anne, expressed to her 
fellow-servant, when, after a good deal of bustle, Mrs. 
John Mortimer and her two little girls, with sundry 
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bags and boxes, had driven away. They were gone to 
Poole, nominally on a trial visit. If it answered, Bessie 
would make it her future home. The reasons in favour 
of this move were strong, and such as Ellen could not 
gainsay, even if she desired it For it ensured the 
education of the little fatherless girls, and their future 
fortune. Perhaps Ellen, at the present moment, so far 
from minding their going, imagined herself glad. She 
was in a very uncomfortable state of spirits. All the 
previous intervals of animation and excitement had 
given way to a settled languor and dulness, from which 
she cared not to rise. There was to be a family gather- 
ing at the Bank House. The married daughter, Mrs. 
Tonar, was to bring her husband and children from 
their far-off home. Granville and his family were to 
be there. Nor was Ellen left out, in this old-fashioned 
hospitable meeting. The Cecil Mortimers were urgent 
in bidding her welcome, and would scarcely admit her 
excuses. Ellen herself looked forward to her solitary 
Christmas with a kind of perverse pleasure. She 
made her friends at the Rectory really angry by 
refusing point-blank even to join their party for 
Christmas-day. Mr. Vaughan was to be there, and the 
De Lisles; but Ellen persisted in keeping the day 
alone. She wished to try the experiment, and see how 
it felt, she said, laughingly, to Mrs. Edgehill, 

That lady appealed to Mr. Vaughan for his opinion, 
and begged him to use his influence against the " mad 
plan." He looked for a moment at Ellen, and then with 
a very deep sigh and a half mock manner, he deplored 
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the wilfulness of the sex in general, of Miss Raymond 
in particular; but owned his utter want of persuasive 
power.* 

At this moment little Marion Ives beckoned him to 
her, and with blushes, which Ellen saw and failed not 
to note and remember, she drew him aside and showed 
him a letter. 

There was always some little confidential aside-talk 
between these two. Ellen thought it very bad taste, 
and much more like playing with a child than wooing 
a wife. 

The picture was finished, and gave great satisfaction 
to both Marion and Mr. Vaughan. For the present 
it was to be a secret It was taken to Thorn Park, and 
a frame was sent for. Ellen vouchsafed no further 
inquiries respecting it, when once it had left her studio. 

A thick dark curtain seemed to have fallen between 
her and the world. She felt as if she had no longer 
a motive for exertion, hardly an interest in life; and 
it was with a sort of dull and apathetic wonder that 
she found herself doing pretty much as usual Ellen 
was, unconsciously to herself, in a state of transition ; 
and by a very painful process was beginning to feel 
her heart void. It was as if the prop of years had 
been suddenly wrenched away, and the poor clinging 
plant lay helpless on the ground. 

It was not now so much striving against an un- 
lawful love — it was the death of this love, which 
poisoned her existence. The ground on which she 
had so long trodden was cut away from beneath her. 
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One prominent point in her character was that species 
of "vanity" (there is no other name for it) which, 
in a controlled form, is found in the pleasantest and 
most loveable beings, but which by undue fostering 
becomes an ugly flaw — the desire to please. She 
desired the good opinion and the preference of human 
beings. Her judgment of them was very much pro- 
portioned to the extent and quality of their liking 
for her. More than she knew, she yalued being the 
chosen one of a person apt to be cold and unim- 
pressible to the world in general This had been one 
great charm in her early intercourse with Granville. 
She was touched by being the only one, save her 
own mother, for whom his habitual reserve was con- 
quered. This increased as they both grew older and 
his feelings deepened. The more severe and inexorable 
was his judgment of others, the higher his standard, 
so much more subtle and sweet was the implied 
flattery of being the one his eye delighted in and 
his taste approved. It fascinated her. The very 
difficulties, too, which had intervened had served to 
rivet all her deeper feelings on him. With others 
she might laugh and chatter; she might be pleased 
with the homage of the crowd ; but, deeper and deeper 
amid all, his image sank in her heart Even while 
he sternly misjudged her, and she resented it, her heart 
bowed down before him: she owned him her master. 
When he was cold and distant, her pulses throbbed 
the hotter and quicker. For through all there was 
an intuitive knowledge that he loved her ! But now, 
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all was changed. In a fit of pride and passion she 
had not deemed him capable of, he had married one 
woman while preferring another. Where, then, was 
his earnest stedfastness of purpose — his faithfulness, 
his self-control ? He talked of love which was " divine 
and exalted," but had he given proof of capability to 
feel it? In marrying, as he had done, in a fit of 
impetuous impatience, he had lowered himself — lowered 
the whole tone of his former attachment. Then again, 
not capable of abiding by what he had done, he had 
stepped down from his pedestal and had sought to 
bring her with him. In direct opposition to the prin- 
ciples of his life, he had tried to persuade her. He 
bent the knee to win her consent — to what? To sin! 
positive, hateful sin! It was this which was un- 
doing the old charm. So long as he had remained her 
judge, her superior, so long her heart must have been 
his — ay, unto death: at least so far that no other 
should reign in his place. But the spell was broken: 
respect was destroyed ; he was no longer her master. 
It was very painful. Her heart was sore and sick ; 
she was irritable, restless, wincing at everything. No 
wonder if her cheek paled and her hands shook. No 
wonder that her own servants whispered together at her 
"dull and lonely" look — at her languid step, when 
she did go out, or her dreamy attitude, when she sat 
all day, hour after hour, doing nothing. 

In this state of things did Christmas-tide approach. 
But Ellen was not destined to eat her Christmas 
dinner alone after all. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

WELCOME GUESTS. 

u Some one at the door J * remarked the maid as she 
laid the tea-things on Christmas Eve. She was in the 
habit of making what remark she could, in order to 
get an answer. For Anne took her mistress's state 
to heart. 

" It is the messenger I sent to enquire for Mr. Clare," 
Ellen answered. 

€S No, he came half an hour ago. And I quite forgot 
to say, miss, that Mrs. Clare's compliments, and Mr. 
Clare was just the same." 

u Hark ! there is some one outside ! Take a light, 
Anne, and see." 

There was a look of intense anxiety on Ellen's 
face, as she stood grasping the back of the chair 
nervously, and almost holding her breath to listen. 
Who could it be ? 

" By Jove ! what a place ! will the trunk get through 
that apology for a door? Have a care ! Well, and so 
you say Miss Raymond is at home? Does she live in 
darkness? or is a farthing candle more romantic, I 
wonder? Now, be so good as to announce Mr. and 
Mrs. Hay." 
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These words reached Ellen; at least enough of them 
to give her a clue. The voice completed the enlighten- 
ment. 

w Is it possible ! " she exclaimed, suddenly running to 
the door. 

t( Ah, Nelly, didn't expect visitors, did ye ? " called 
out Alick from his muffled throat as he paid the post- 
boy, while a cloaked and furred figure, tall and ele- 
gant, even in that costune, rushed to her. with open 
arms. 

" Hetty I " " Ellen I " was all that passed, as they 
gazed at each other. 

"Hallo there!" said Alick, now coming forward 
hat in hand. " Moderation, Hetty. I come in for my 
share, if you please. Come, Ellen ! for a right good 
brotherly and sisterly kiss I will have I There's one for 
the new relationship, and here goes one for the old. 
Now off with these confounded wraps, an d Good 

gracious ! how glad I am to see not only a fire, but 
a meal all ready spread." 

"Come in, then, and take what you find. Had you 
given me notice, I would have treated you better." 

ts Well, we knew you had room, as Bessie was gone ; 
and Alick wouldn't write. I begged him to do so, 
Ellen, but he would not," said Hetty. 

" 'T would have spoilt all the fun. Dear me ! this is 
^osy after that bleak moor ! What a place to pitch on, 
Ellen ! We are come with full power and intention to 
take you away. We shall be hearing of ' dreadful 
suicide,' 'melancholy death of an unfortunate female who 
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condemned herself to a solitary life,' or some such horrors 



soon," 
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I am very glad yon are come," Ellen said; ts but I 
did not even know you. were in England." 

" Left Dublin last week, Nellie; and being fo£ the 
time wanderers, I having ' leave,' we turned about as to 
where we could get the most and the best plum-pudding. 
Hetty's sisterly feelings pointed to this rock ; and as I am 
a brow-beaten, amiable husband, who hasn't an inch of 
his own way — here we are ! Well, and what do you 
think of her ? " pointing to Hetty. te Isn't she a very 
fair specimen of a Raymond ? — a credit to Mrs. Harding's 
establishment, and the pride and joy of your humble 
servant." 

€( I doubt if I should have known her in a strange 
place/ Ellen remarked, looking seriously at the strik- 
ingly beautiful girl. " But you are the same, Alick. 
As great a madcap as ever, I fear ; and not at all old 
and dignified enough to be a married man." 

" Ask her privately whether I am or not My force 
of character, you see, makes up for youthful ap- 
pearance." After a while he said: i( Ellen, you are 
not looking as well as you should. I see you are not 
flourishing on this rock. Well, well ! To-morrow we 
will talk over our plans. Why, old girl, 'tis very cosy 
to see you again ! Hetty will have to look out, for, 
as I always told her, my first affections were devoted 
to you. Hetty never came up to you on the whole, 
though there is but small fault to find. You should 
see her in a ball-room, Ellen ! I pride myself on two 
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things — my horse and my wife. Not a fellow in the 
regiment can come up to me." 

" The horse comes first, I observe," said Ellen. 

" No. Oh, no ! The wife comes first Why, she 
is nctf so anxious herself as I am, or so clever either, 
about her dress and all that. I coaxed mammy out 
of her turquoise set — very fine ones, and I got them 
reset Ah ! but they suit Hetty well, I can tell you ! " 

So he rattled on, with inexhaustible spirits, till bed- 
time. They seemed well suited, and fit to dance 
through life together as long as dancing was possible ; 
and then there seemed too much sunshine of heart to 
fear but that even their soberer walk would be any- 
thing but happy. 

Hetty was pleasant and communicative ; in many 
ways better than Ellen expected to find her; but 
there was more affection in Alick, with all his jokes. 
And when both used every entreaty and persuasion to 
induce her to follow their fortunes, and share their 
home, it was Alick who gave the true brotherly 
welcome. It was impossible to help feeling that he 
wished it 

This visit was of great service to Ellen. Not till 
long afterwards was she aware what a boon it was, 
and then she shuddered to think what it had saved her 
from* 

Christmas-day was not lonely. Alick had fun for 
the whole house, and the two servants could not say 
enough in praise of the " handsome young officer" and 
his "beautiful, heligant wife." He persuaded Ellen, 
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too, to accept the repeated invitation which came from 
the Edgehills directly they knew of her guests' arrival. 
So they all three went there for the evening. 

While sitting round the fire at the Rectory, and 
laughing at Alick's absurd stories, a messenger came 
to say that Mr. Clare, of Blair Hall, was dead. He 
had been long ill; yet the end was not expected so 
soon. This broke up the party, and Dr. Edgehill 
looked very grave, for, if rumour was true, the son 
who would now succeed the father did not give pro- 
mise of being so good a landlord and squire. 
. "Pray, Nelly, is that the Mr. Vaughan?" Alick 
enquired, as they drove home. 

" What do you mean by ' the ?' " 

" Why, Mrs. Ullathorne's heir and Miss Raymond's 
admirer." 

" He is Mrs. Ullathorne's heir, certainly." 
, "And has he carried his devotion to another 
shrine ? Is it supposed that he is sweet on that little 
doll?" 

. "What slang you do talk," Ellen answered, not 
without a little shy consciousness. " Hetty, don't let 
liim do so ! That ' little doll,' as you call her, is quite 
the fashion here ; partly because there is , no other 
girl pretending to good looks. Young Clare was said 
to admire her, and was sent abroad to break it off. I 
fear he could hardly be at home now." 
. It turned out as Ellen supposed ; the son was not 
in time to see his father, but he attended the funeral. 
A day ox so after that event, Ellen was not a little 

vol. in. T 
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surprised by the Clares 9 man of business calling on her. 
The wonder was increased when she learnt his errand, 
which was to tell her that in the reading of the late 
Mr. Clare's will she was left 5,000L, " as a tribute of 
respect for the proper spirit she had shown under her 
disappointment and reverse of fortune.* 

When she came to talk it oyer with Dr. Edgehill* 
and was really assured that sum was lawfully and 
rightfully hers, it helped to alter her views. It raised 
her to a comfortable independence. She need never 
touch a brush or pencil again. Alick made much of 
it, and called her a rich woman, and insisted on her 
health being drunk in bumpers. He and Hetty 
remained at the Cottage for a month, when he was 
summoned to join his regiment at Portsmouth. There 
was a rumour they would soon go to Guernsey. And 
Alick assured Ellen, it was the very place she would 
like. What was there to keep her ? Did she mean to 
live alone ? 

She accepted the invitation for a time, but positively- 
affirmed, cc only for a time." She must have her own 
home somewhere ; it would not suit her to give that 
up, however much she might like visiting among 
friends. Just now, she felt she should be the better for 
a change. For many reasons, she would be glad to 
leave the neighbourhood. She would not give up the 
cottage ; she liked to have the power of retiring there 
when she liked ; but she particularly wished her plans 
not to be spoken much of. 

It came to pass at last that, without a soul's knowing 
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it, she left rather suddenly with her sister and brother, 
going straight with them to Portsmouth. 

Ellen found that leaving her beloved rock was some- 
what trying, but she roused herself to endure the, to 
her, new life which surrounded her. At times the 
high spirits of Alick and his wife were rather too much ; 
for very anxious thoughts weighed her down. Bessie 
wrote very fully, speaking of the family gathering at 
the old Bank House and all the "extreme" kindness 
she met with ; as if they couldn't do enough for her 
and the children. Only one thing was sad, and that 
everyone remarked, L e., the alteration in poor Gran- 
ville. "He is an altered man, Ellen!" she wrote. 
€€ Don't tell me he is happy! He is wretched and 
reckless. There is no real union between him and 
his wife. I pity her, though the others blame her. 
Poor soul ! She confides in me ; and only think, dear 
Ellen, Granville, whom we used to think so steady and 
so good, is often quite excited, so she says, and uses 
cruel words to her. Is'nt this dreadful ? And oh ! if 
you were to see and hear him, you would be as shocked 
as we all are. He looks so bad, so changed, so hollow 
and ill, and yet with such high spirits, only they are 
not natural. Lily cries her eyes red, and then he is 
cross with her. How I do pity her ! They are going 
to Munich directly. She says it will be better there. 
Ned is a sweet little boy: but Granville doesn't 
seem to me to care for him much. He laughs and 
mocks so at everyone and everything ! I am sure you 
would never know it to be himself if you heard him ! 

T 2 
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I am so glad of what you say about Hetty and Alick — 
yet, excuse my saying so, I do not think you should 
altogether live with them ! Husband and wife are best 
alone, and after what passed about you and Alick, I 
mean, after what was said about it — don't you yourself 
think it would be wiser and safer to leave them to 
themselves? He must think more of you than of 
Hetty ! you are so clever, Ellen I I can't help wishing 
you were going with Granville and Lily, as proposed. 
There you might be of great use perhaps; and poor 
Lily seems so much to wish it She even asked me to 
.beg you!" &c &c 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ONWAKDS. 

Onwards! Another leap! Thrice has Christmas come 
and gone, since Ellen spent it with her young married 
sister and brother-in-law at the old Cliff Cottage. 

It is now early spring, and the day tempts everyone 
out into fields and lanes, where the young green may 
refresh the eye and heart 

The two sisters, Ellen and Hetty, were sitting 
together. They were mourning for their father. 
Colonel Raymond had died about nine months be- 
fore, never recovering his memory, but gradually 
growing more and more feeble and childish. The 
only being he ever knew was his wife, but the pre- 
sence of his daughter Ruth was always soothing 
and pleasant. With her gentle disposition she had, 
when left to herself, found a peaceful and even happy 
home with her father's second wife. She wrote to 
assure her sisters she had no wish or intention of 
leaving her "mother," and had accompanied her from 
Nice, where Colonel Raymond died, to Rome. At 
their father's death each of his daughters received 
2,000Z. Everything" in his own power (which was 
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not much) went to his present wife* The clause in 
this will which surprised everyone, was a legacy of 
l,000t for Lily Day, left in trust to Cecil and Gran- 
ville Mortimer. Ellen lived principally with Alick and 
Hetty; now and then she left them, and took a lodging 
for herself, hut it was more for the sake of asserting 
her freedom and independence. She liked being with 
them ; and knew that the liberal contributions she was 
able to make to the housekeeping fond was of import- 
ance to them. Though it is but justice to remark that 
such a calculation never entered their heads, when they 
pressed her so cordially to share their home. But 
Alick's old habits were not in favour of economical 
housekeeping, and their only difficulty or hindrance, 
to happiness was the constant failure in their attempts 
to live within their income. They were too popular 
and too gay to live quietly. Their house was always 
the favourite resort to all idlers; the pleasantest and 
most sociable of meetings took place in their drawing- 
room. Hetty, without children, was still a lovely 
" girl ; " and Ellen, though altered since we first intro- 
duced her, was still much admired, and even courted. 
She had been more than once sought in marriage, 
and that by what Alick called eligible " parties." He 
constantly rallied her on her fixed determination to 
be an old maid. But as he said it was very dis- 
interested in him to press the point, as he was only 
too content to keep her to themselves to care how 
many hearts she broke. 
" Well," Hetty was saying, " if Alick comes back 
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in time, you and lie can have a walk. I must stay 
at home, or I shall not be ' up' to this party, and I 
have letters to write. By the way, were yours satis* 
factory ? " 

" Tolerably. Bessie is far from, well, I fear, though 
she says little about it. The one from old Mrs. Edge* 
hill is a great relief to me, for she is very good, and 
doesn't scold very much." 

* What news does she give? " 

" None. At least, she says that Marion Ives is to be 
married next June, which we had heard before, and 
they go to India." 

" What a long, tiresome engagement ! That is con- 
stancy, if you please 1 And what is become of the one 
you fancied she would marry, that pleasant man— what'* 
his name?" 

" Vaughan, Mr. Vaughan ? No one seems to know 
where he is. He went abroad last winter twelvemonth ; 
Mrs. Edgehill doesn't mention him." 

After this the conversation dropped. Both sisters 
became silent, and engrossed with their own thoughts ; 
Hetty considering the arrangements for her party, and 
Ellen going over a track, which, if the truth was known, 
her thoughts were apt to go. She sorely missed her 
friend, and wished she only knew something about 
him. Never till now had she sufficiently valued Mr. 
Yaughan's constant, ever ready sympathy and affec- 
tionate regard. She was uneasy about him too, hearing 
a vague rumour of his being out of health ; and, recal- 
ling the coldness of her manner at their last interview, , 
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Bhe would have given much for an opportunity to 
remove that impression. Bat she mast have utterly 
disgusted and alienated him, and in her folly had lost 
her best friend! Such reflections often clouded her 
countenance, though, perhaps, this was the first and 
only time that his name had been mentioned by her or 
others. 

The difference which years had made in Ellen, was 
very visible under this grave and sad expression. The 
brilliant bloom of her complexion was gone, but the 
transparent delicacy remained. She was pale always. 
The quick changes in her face, and her eager, impulsive 
manner, had given way to a staid, serious carriage, in 
which a quiet, chastened repose was the most remark- 
able feature. There were times when she grew even 
sad, and when she was glad to retreat for a while from 
the exuberant joyousness, the never-failing prosperity 
and thorough easy-going content of Alick and his wife. 
But these " fits of low spirits," as Hetty called them, 
were few and far between, and even, if felt, seldom 
allowed to be seen by others. Just at this time Ellen 
was considering some future plan of life, confessing 
that, pleasant as it was, she could not much longer 
cc follow the regiment ; " that in fact, as she grew older, 
it was necessary for her peace of mind to have a fixed 
home, where she might find work and duties naturally 
spring up round her. Her old place of refuge was 
destroyed. The cottage on the rock had been burnt to 
the ground just two years, ago, "all owing to its being 
lived in by a witch, of course," said the villagers. The 
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fire had broken oat one very stormy night, so that by 
the time the alarm was given, it was too late to save 
anything. The old woman who lived there to "keep" 
the house had a narrow escape, and all Ellen's trea- 
sures of furniture and books, — everything, in fact, 
which it was inconvenient to carry about with her, 
— ; perished in the flames, 

" Like everything connected with the Raymonds," 
had been her remark on hearing the news. " Every- 
thing seems destined to destruction that our family has 
touched ! " 

> For some time she was as one mourning for a friend. 
But she said little. It was a subject which she always 
shrank from discussing. The cottage was not rebuilt. 
The situation was not such as to tempt anyone to 
become a tenant On its site soon arose a limekiln, 
while up and down the steep cliff path, formerly sa 
often trodden by Ellen, a string of donkeys laden with 
limestones might be seen passing and repassing all day 
long. Where once "the garden grew," carts from 
all parts of the country stood about, waiting for their 
loads of lime, which was taken to very distant parts for 
manure. 

"Ah! here he comes at last," said Hetty, gaily, 
drawing her head back from the window* €t Now get 
ready, Ellen, and pray bring me home a primrose or 
a violet I" 

• Ellen waited to know if Alick was disposed to give 
her a walk, and then with his answer, "Yes, yes ! but 
be quick ! " she left to make ready. 
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" I asked the Dicksons, Hetty; they will come— jolly 
girls as they are, I will say ! And who do you suppose 
I fell foul of just by the hotel, and of course asked 
him to look in? You won't guess!" 

" No, indeed ! unless it be " 

"Vanghan!* AHck interrupted, quickly, too eager 
to keep his secret long. "Do you remember Mr. 
Vaoghaa?" 

" What ! the man Ruth is always raying about ? we 
were just mentioning him ; Ellen said he was abroad-* 

"The same. Don't you remember we met him 
that Christmas at the Edgehills! He was, deny it as 
much as she likes, an old follower of Nell's. And 
to tell you truth, I suspect he is not sorry to have 
the prospect of meeting her to-night His eyes told 
a little tale* He is a gentlemanly fellow, none of your 
high and mighty un-come-at-ables." 

" Have you ordered the flowers, Alick ? " 

"No : forgot it ! Ellen and I will go that way, bat 
there are not many to be had at Jones's , and precious 
dear they are." 

"Yes; but for a party like this, indispensable. 
Ellen and I mean to sport camellias ! " 

"Do you? Well, I don't object By Jove! how 
killing Nellie was one night, ages ago, when you were 
not much more than a baby, at a ball given by your 
father I She wore some camellias which I gave her. 
Oh ! she was beautiful — queenly. That was the night 
cousin Gran first showed himself — returned from his 
travels. Such an awful prig I as bad as the Sphynx 
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itself brought into a drawing-room. Nell was offended 
with my mother and hurt at Gran's stiff greeting. 
She was in such a 'way.' Bat I had the benefit; I 
generally had, you see ! She came to me for comfort 
Do you doubt it ? Well, who would have thought 
that I should have had you, a little sharp, pert 
thing in pinafores, as you were ! and who would hare 
thought that Ellen Raymond the belle, the nicest girl 
out and out in the county, and between ourselves no 
end of a flirt too, should be grown into so serious a 
character, and precious near spinsterhood too I Not but 
that she is uncommonly good-looking now, and mucljL 
admired by some persons. But it is in quite another 
styla What . can ail her, eh, Hetty ? Is she crossed 
in love, or is she keeping an eye on being a Sipter 
of Mercy, or, in plain English, a sour, cross old maid. 
The fellows are puzzled, and besiege me with questions 
which I can't answer. She is cold to all. But time is 
jogging on, and if she doesn't take care — " 

"What is that?" said Ellen, showing herself at 
the door, and putting on her gloves. se If who doesn't 
take care, Alick? " 

" You I I am talking of you ; and I say you will 
be an old maid. By the way, Nellie, look here, look 
at me— look me fair in the face ! Now, whom do you 
suppose I met just now ? A great friend of yours, 
an old flame, too." 

"Alick!" 

" No ; nothing to scare you pale. He is a harmless 
gentleman, and a pleasant, though he may have pre- 
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snmed to admire Miss Raymond. Tell us, Ellen, 
wasn't Mr. Vaughan an old Bweetheart? " 

t€ Vaughan!" Do you mean you saw him, Alick?" 
u Ay, truly; and he is coming here to-night. Look, 
Hetty ! isn't that blush charming ? Ah, sister Nellie, 
grave as you are, you have not forgotten how to blush. 
Come, let us be going, Hetty ! keep quiet, please, and 
don't be * a over-hexherting' yourself, as abigail Jane 
Bays." 

And with a bow to his wife, he left the room ; and 
walking fast and talking faster still, he took Ellen, first 
to the florist's, to order bouquets for the adorning of 
their room and table, and then on, past the streets, 
by fields and along lanes, pleasant with the fresh 
greenery of spring. 



It was a rather small room for the party assembled; 
but being double, and opening on to an unusually 
spacious landing-place, which was judiciously filled 
up with seats, it both looked well, and also served 
to place the guests better than many a larger placa 
Ellen and Hetty were clever in arranging chairs and 
sofas, so as to prevent all formal circles. All the 
regiment ladies and the officers were there, and a 
sprinkling besides of people in the town. Every one 
knew each other well, so much so that it would have 
been an awkward party to a greater stranger. 

A round game was proposed, but several preferred 
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not playing, and formed little coteries in ; corners, or 
t6te-&-t6tes, as might be. 

Hetty stood by the pianoforte, turning over music 
.with a lady she was persuading to sing. She and 
Ellen were dressed alike, in black, of course, with 
a good deal of soft lace, and white camellias in 
their hair. and sash. Very striking they were, and 
much alike : Hetty rather the taller of the two, and 
her hair the lighter. Hetty was like what Ellen was ; 
Ellen was changed, as Alick had said, "serious" was 
the right word for her, in appearance and manner. 
And 9 after her experience, who can wonder at her 
being sobered? There were moments even at this 
time, when she shuddered to remember how very near 
she had been to danger. It made her a more humble 
and thankful woman for her life; more indulgent to 
others, for she knew how rapid is the downward 
course, and how hidden is the end thereof. Unlike 
the common herd she surely was. She did not seek 
attention, or appear the least excited or moved when 
she received more than her fair share. She took it as 
a matter of course. She was, as she had ever been, 
wholly unaffected. She was liked, and a little feared. 
According to Alick, the major and the surgeon were 
very desperately in love. There was also a certain 
young poet, rather a character in his way, very fond 
of spending his evenings at Mrs. Hay's house. He 
did not attempt to hide his admiration, but loudly 
bewailed his poverty, apparently assuming that this 
was the only obstacle which came between him and 
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his hope. He was very devoted ; ever at her side, or 
on the watch to serve her. He stood now rather 
behind the sofa on which she sat, one hand on its 
back and the other twirling the cushion tassel in a 
very fidgetty way, while Ellen divided her attention 
as well as she could between him and a young, shy 
woman, lately married into the regiment, and now 
very fall of her troubles concerning servants. It taxed 
Ellen's powers to listen to this and to give her advice, 
and also to prevent Mr. Richmond from taking offence, 
and thereby sorely disturbing the harmony of the 
evening, a trick he had now and then. 

She had taken one sweeping and keen survey of 
the room, and then sat still as a statue, except when 
she turned her face from the lady to the gentleman. 
At last, to her relief, some one else came up to address 
the lady, and he stood somewhat in front of the sofa 
and shut out a view of the door. Mr. Richmond 
seized his opportunity and claimed her ear. She 
turned towards him. 

Meanwhile, some little stir was made in the room 
by forming a second table for commerce, and just then 
there was an arrival. Alick received Mr. Vaughan 
at the door, and would have brought him up to hi* 
wife, but that his attention was claimed, and Mr. 
Vaughan said he should make his own way and see 
if he was remembered. He stood by the door, hi* 
quick eye scanning the groups, and passing over many 
a braided head, till it rested on one which caused a 
sudden flash to light up every feature. He made a 
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movement as if to go forward, but jet remained 
stationary, looking eager and somewhat perplexed. 
Then he slowly turned away his eye and again swept 
the room, but no further light of recognition was 
kindled. He made his way quietly to where Hetty 
stood and claimed her acquaintance in his own cordial 
fashion. 

He explained how he met her husband, having only 
landed from the packet the day before, and but for 
that meeting, he should have been on the road to 
London. He had been in Paris for some time. He 
had not been at home for months, he was almost 
ashamed to say. He could not answer her questions 
at alL He had been away nearly two years. He had 
returned rather suddenly at last; but he was so 
thoroughly sick of exile — so glad to be in England 
again." 

" Ellen will be so glad to see you ; it was but yester- 
day that we remarked to one another how long it was 
since we heard of you," Hetty said. 

" Is she here? Is your sister here to-night ? For 
one instant I took you for her just now. But even as he 
spoke, the light had arisen in his eye again, for the 
gentleman moved away and allowed him to see Ellen 
herself. She was still listening to Mr. Richmond, her 
profile towards Mr. Vaughan; her hands folded in 
perfect repose on her lap. 

" There she is, as usual, monopolised by that most 
exigeant of creatures — a literary man," said Hetty. 
"Authors are always bores, are they not? Oh, I 
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hope you don't write; do you? But Ellen likes the 
sort of thing and has patience — I have not . Do go 
and take her from him ; I see by her face she is not 
really attending to him. Her thoughts are far away at 
this moment I could half believe she hears me, and 
is conscious that I talk of her and want her to look 
this way. There! didn't I say so?" Hetty exclaimed, 
laughing, for at the very moment Ellen slowly turned, 
and, Btraight as an arrow, her eyes were directed first 
to the door and then to her sister. But if she was pale 
before, there was colour now, rising,. deepening, even 
as she looked, and a smile of pleasure, yet not <free from 
shyness, passed over her face. A few steps brought 
him to her side, and her hand once more felt that 
peculiarly hearty, fervent shake, to which it had of late 
been a stranger. It drew a cry of pain, for he pressed 
the rings, so that she could not bear it. 
. " Your old way ! \ forgot to take off my ring as I 
.used to do — do you remember ? " * 

" You see I have not forgotten my John Bull habit, 
though I have lived so long among foreigners," Mr. 
Vaughan said. 

t€ Have you ? I wondered where you were." 

u You thought of me sometimes, then ? " 

He stopped and looked at her with grave and 
considering aspect ; then at her neighbour, the some- 
what disconcerted Mr. Richmond, who stuck his glass 
in his eye, and made a face expressive of anything but 
pleasure at the interruption. Mr. Vaughan examined 
him rather closely, and wished he would vacate that 
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chair. But no : he settled himself in it with a more 
determined shove, and was now intent on twirling 
the said glass, his never-failing toy and source of in- 
spiration. 

" Do you live here with Mr. and Mrs. Hay ? " asked 
Mr. Vaughan. 

"Practically I do, though I profess to have my 
own home. But since the poor old Cottage was burnt 
— ah ! wasn't that sad? — all my precious furniture too 
brought from my mother's own room— " 

"Sad indeed," he answered. "1 was truly sorry 
to hear of it If they had only left its ruins ! I had 
a serious thought of buying of farmer Lewis, but 
they said it was a public benefit to have the kiln there. 
Ah ! you should not have so deserted your old home ! " 

€€ Would you have had me live alone all this time ? " 
she said. 

"Hardly," he answered, taking possession of the seat 
by her on the sofa which the lady had just left, being 
beckoned over by her husband, in true marital fashion, 
to play out his game. 

" But was there any need for such a very sudden 
move — so mysterious too ! I assure you I began to 
wonder ! And not one word— one line " 
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Tes ; I left in a hurry, I know, but only for a time 
—on a visit, as I thought. I was in great need of a 
change, and then only think ! I have never been there 
since. And I heard after some time that you had left ; 
no one knew where you were." 
" And, pray, had you no pens and ink, or had you lost 
tol. m. u 
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the use of your hands? for not one of all jour friends 
and well-wishers seemed to hear from 70a according to 
Mrs. EdgehflTs account to me." 

"I know I behaved shamefully — very, very badly, 
ungratefully to Mrs. EdgehiU. I have written since: 
I resolved to venture, knowing I deserved to have it 
returned. It was about a fortnight ago I think. I 
was treated better than I deserved, for I heard this very 
morning: she told me she had been much hurt, but 
she forgave me." 

" Have you chanced to hear or Do you know, 

Ellen" he broke off abruptly, and with a tone and 
look of sudden sadness, "that your old playfellow, 
my niece, is, — in fact, it is for her I wear this 
black?" 

**No, indeed!" she answered, much shocked. "Is 
it really so ? How and when was it?" 

Just after the birth of her child, some months ago 
now. Properly speaking, I suppose my term of mourn- 
ing is expired, but she was my one relation! Only 
from her lips did I hear my name. It may seem 
strange to you, but, do you know, I look on this 
circumstance as one of saddest and dreariest signifi- 
cation!" 

Ellen looked puzzled. 

"I mean the never being addressed by one's bap- 
tismal name, the name of childhood. To be € Mr.,' or 
at best, ' Vaughan,' to every one, tells its own tale of 
isolation." He spoke so very mournfully and looked 
so grave, she longed to cheer him. 
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" Do you know/ she began— then stopped, looked 
up and went on again — "it surprises me that it should 
be ao. I mean, that when I last saw you, I fancied, 
I believed — that is," she said, growing more and more 
•confused — " I heard you were " 

"GoonI were — what?" 

" We quite made up our minds that — that you were 
going to many; and I meant to say, I suppose you 
would not be Mr. Vaughan to every one then I" 

She was looking down, her fingers nervously playing 
with her fan. The embarrassment and agitation were 
so different from her previous quiet and composed 
demeanour, it could not but strike him. Her face 
flushed painfully. "I beg your pardon," she whispered, 
hastily, without lifting her eyes, finding he said 
nothing. "Perhaps I ought not to have said so. I 
beg your pardon !" 

" Ton did not speak very clearly. — Did you think so ? 
or did you allude to mere joking gossip ? Tell me." 

"Yes — I thought so. Certainly I did." She spoke in 
a still more flurried manner, fearing she had unwittingly 
.annoyed him. Glancing up in his face quickly, she 
was surprised to see a look of bright, eager joy. He 
was flushed, too, and his lips trembling aif wishing to 
speak, but something bid him wait His eyes were 
bent on the floor as if taking counsel, the brow slightly 
drawn into a considering look, but all the lower part 
of the face was, as it were, steeped in sunshine, Not 
every countenance could express so much, and with 
such peculiar sweetness. With a quick gesture he 

u s 
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raised his head, and bent forwards to address her with a 
wistful, pleading smile. But Hetty glided swiftly in 
front of them. " Ellen dear, please to sing ! Just as 
the greatest possible favour t Yes ; I know your objec- 
tion — your rule. But rules, even grammar rules, always 
have such long lists of exceptions. Just to please Mr. 
Vaughan now ! She is growing so frightfully rude, 
and stiffened, Mr. Vaughan, an inevitable leaning to- 
wards old-maidenism, I fear ! Do, Ellen, sing one song ! 
Ask her, Mr. Vaughan ! " 

But he did not seem very anxious for it He had 
turned aside with a look of disappointment as Hetty 
first approached. Now he forced himself to understand 
her words, and on her repeating her request for him to 
persuade Ellen, he said — €f Will you ? " 

Without a word, after a moment's pause, Ellen arose ; 
all hurry and shyness gone, pale and still, and as if 
performing some mere duty, she accepted Mr. Vaughan's 
arm, and too^ her seat ' He asked if he could find her 
music. 

* Thank you, no music !" and she sang from memory. 

He had often heard her sing that very song ; it was 
one of Mrs. Wentworth's. Ellen was in good voice ; 
clear and full, it rose above the smothered din of the 
card-players and the chink of the mother-of-pearl 
counters. When it was done, she drew on her gloves; 
several gentlemen and one lady surrounded her with a 
buzz of admiration and entreaties for another. 

This she quietly but positively declined; and she 
looked round as if to find an opening to recede. Brit 
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they seemed to push in further, till quite a ring formed 
round the music stool. Mr. Yaughan gave way, but 
without a look of vexation, though, 
. Mr. Richmond again took his place by Ellen, and 
when he found that she was sincere in not wishing to 
sing again, he consented with much pressing to give 
them a ballad of his own composing. 

Of course it was about love; a very doleful and 
despairing ditty, and Ellen's risible muscles were not 
a little tested, when she, looking up, caught from afar 
Alices very meaning smile, and a short pantomime 
by which he fully contrived to express his entire 
sympathy with the words, ss With thee, love ! with thee, 
I'd lay me down to die I " the refrain of Mr. Rich- 
mond's song. 

Supper proved a welcome interruption. Ellen's eye 
sought Mr. Yaughan, and found him sitting apart, 
and still that considering look, half-pleased and half- 
doubting, which she had before seen. 

" Why doesn't he see that it is supper-time, and save 
me from the infliction of Mr. Richmond ? " she thought ; 
when even at her elbow stood the subject of her 
thoughts and fear. But Mr. Richmond was not 
naturally quick, and Alick, who probably thought 
Ellen had had enough of a good thing, hastily strode 
across the room ! 

" Ellen ! oh, Mr. Yaughan, may I ask you to take 
my sister ? Mr. Richmond, will you take care of my 
wife?" 
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It was a bold stroke, and somewhat oat of rale, as 
Hetty afterwards told him. 

"Exactly!" he answered; "one of those efforts of 
moral courage and fitness for an emergency which dis- 
tinguished Nelson. I felt myself half am inch higher 
for it all the evening !" 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

COMING INTO PORT. 

U I habbly expected that a time would come when 
your singing could be unpleasant to me," was Mr. 
Vaughan's remark, as together they wait along the 
somewhat narrow passage and stairs leading to the 
Alick Hays 9 dining-room, with that inflection of voice 
which made it anything but commonplace. " I gave 
it up as a lost evening ! " he went on. " Why, you 
are more sought; more surrounded than ever! An 
old stager like myself has no chance." 

" I looked up, hoping you would see me and crane to 
the rescue, but you were so very deep in your own 
dreams. I hope, by the way, they were pleasant,'' she 
said, gaily, determined not to be so silly and confused 
again. 

"Your brother-in-law is delightful," he rejoined. 
"May I suppose — may I hope the two peremptory 
orders just now were not distasteful? May I think 
this?" 

"Well, I think you may really suppose so much, 
considering how long we — how long it is since I saw 
you," she ended, more rapidly than she began. 

There was here some little crowding about the door. 
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^ I fear the table will hardly hold all," Ellen said. 
" Suppose we wait a little; will you mind doing so ? " 

"Not at all, let us wait here/' and he led her across 
the hall to the study, the door of which was temptingly 
open. 

" This temperature is grateful after the other room/ 
she remarked. 

He did not answer this, or one or two other attempts 
she made at an easy chat. She wondered and grew 
uneasy, but would not show it. 

"If we wait here five minutes, they will be all 
seated, and we can join the supper party/ 9 she said. 
" Ah, here is 'the badger Alick killed the other day ; he 
had it stuffed ; is it supposed to be well done, I wonder? " 

Mr. Yaughan mechanically stooped to examine it, 
but his next words were scarcely apposite. 

" Ellen, I want an answer to my question. Did you 
yourself believe that — in factj did you believe that 
rumour ? " .- 

"Mr. Yaughan!' 9 she exclaimed, but meeting his 
look, added, " Why, I said I did!" 

"And may I ask — I must ask — I must know, 
what did you think of- it?" he rejoined. 

After a pause, she said, " As it seems to have been 
unfounded, I don't see the use of the question." 

" It was of course unfounded. Marion Ives is now 
about to be married to the young man to whom she was 
in fact engaged before she ever came to the Edgehills'. 
He was poor and friendless, and he was disapproved of. 
I happened to know him, and this led her to confide in 
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me ; in fact, she made me a confidant. It so chanced 
that I was able to help young Lytton, so that now 
he has gained a situation under Government, which 
enables him to stand forth, and woo and win her. It 
was for him I got the picture, but you believed it was 
for myself ? I did not think of that at the time ; I was 
much with her, I was not in the brightest of spirits,. 
and she was a good-humoured, affectionate little girl. 
You know, Ellen, something, I don't know what, made 
you very cold to me just then." 

"You know whom I met suddenly and by accident 
at Fernshore, don't you?" Ellen asked, shortly, and 
turning her face away as she spoke. 

" Yes, I know ; I heard all ! Believe me, I knew and 
felt how great had been the shock, mentally and bodily, 
I trust it has passed. Don't let us speak of it now ! " 

" One thing I must say ! Mr. Yaughan, were you 
aware that — that she — that Worthy destroyed — with- 
held — a note of mine? A note which, had it been 
delivered, would have changed my whole life. Did 
you know of it ? " 

"I! Good heavens, no! Destroyed a note! — to 
whom ?" 

* To Granville Mortimer." 

"Did she do so? Did she, after all, so forget all 
our talks, all our agreements — all my repeated prayers ? 
Are you sure? It could not be her ! " 

* Yes, it was her. But, since you didn't know it, 
I had rather never allude to it again, please. It is one 
of the things buried deep — trodden down." 
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I see! And all hung on that! That was the 
note to which no answer ever came I Yet, why did he 

not " 

" Never mind about that," she interrupted. " It i& 



passed. That is over, and w 

" And you are safe— free and safe ! Is it wrong — is 
it cruel in me to be glad, Ellen? * 

She did not speak. 

" I did not know where I might find you," he went 
on; "my meeting your brother-in-law was a great 
surprise — but for all that, I was on my way to seek 
you. The little news I could gather about you was 
so vague and thoroughly unsatisfactory, that my plan 
was to go straight to Poole. There I hoped I should 
see your sister and learn something tangible. I don't 
think you can know the misery of the suspense I have 
had ! The fact is, I went abroad with a strong deter- 
mination to do everything in my power to forget yon — 
no, not quite that — but to overcome the strong, un- 
availing attachment which I thought I then perceived 
to be more mad and more hopeless than ever. For you 
know when we last met, you showed me — you gave me 
reason to think — I, at all events, so took it — to think 
that the quiet regard I had been favoured with had 
given place to almost aversion; that you no longer 
endured me — that I was simply a bore. Your very 
sudden departure, added to the previous reserve, was 
itself a significant action enough. For I had heard 
enough to know, that one great obstacle was removed, 
I thought you wished me to see it made no sort of dif- 
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ferenee in one way. Well ! I did my best to survive 
it — to overcome it — and I persuaded myself I should 
learn to forget it in the business of my home. I was a 
fool for my pains. Then, when health began to fail, 
off I rushed to other lands. Good gracious! I went 
everywhere — up the Nile to the Falls, across the desert 
on a camel, saw the Pyramids, drew, collected curiosi- 
ties, cultivated a beard — all in vain ! Then came the 
news of poor Letty's death — the only one who cared 
for me— for, in her own fashion, she did love Uncle 
Ned ! Well, I called a grand consultation ; listened to 
reason, and then again to hope. Decided to come 
home, and give myself one more chance. Tes; after 
deep consideration I resolved to ask you once more — 
only once. Ellen, the time is come — will yo« hear 
me ? " He paused a moment, breathless, not looking at 
her. 

Of course she could not speak. It was as much 
as she could do to stand quietly there. But for some- 
thing of the kind she had nerved herself, and she 
mustered all her powers of self-control to meet the 
moment. 

"Ellen," he said, using all the rapid gesticulation 
which was natural to him when much excited, and, 
as he spoke, taking a few hurried steps to and fro: 
" Ellen, all I ever said to you that night at the Duke's 
ball — do* you remember — it stands now I I am not 
changed ! I have never changed for a moment. You 
thought I had — that I carried these professions to 
smother I You were very wrong there. No ; it is in 
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me — a part of me — strong as life — strong as death! 
Stronger, deeper than I have words for ! I need not 

repeat it all — you know what it is ! May I hope?" 

he suddenly said, turning and facing her. 

She tried to say something, but only a few tears 
came, and a tighter hold on the table. After a few 
moments' silence, he said— 

" I can't bear this ! I am sorry. But I am a weak 
human being, and my patience not great. Ellen, for 
the love of heaven, speak — speak — if you don't wish 
to see me mad ! hold up your hand — some sign — any- 
thing ! Settle it one way or another." 

He was close beside her ; she could hear his quick 
breathing, and she knew from his broken voice the 
pain he felt She held out her hand — laid it on his 
arm, indeed — and then it was taken, folded, and 
grasped with all the impassioned energy of his heart 
The long-restrained, intense earnestness of his love 
had, at last, broken down all barriers ; and it had at 
last conquered. 

When, after a few moments, she looked at him, she 
saw tears in his eyes. Again and again he pressed 
her hand to his lips and to his forehead. For a few 
moments he was quite overcome, and she felt shy and 
nervous, though deeply touched. 

"Did you really think I loved another?" he said 
presently, in a half-choked voice. 
But they all said so ! " 

And you believed it ! Even while I was exerting 
all the strength I had to be calm, and patient, and quiet, 
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and not bother jou ! I was trying, Ellen, for I knew 
that the one obstacle was removed. And whether I 
would or not, this thought strangely upset me ! I was 
so afraid of wounding you ! So, of course, I went 
into the other extreme!'' 

" I am ashamed to remember how I behaved," she 
said, in a low voice. " I treated Marion badly." 

"How so?" 

" I can hardly tell. But I was severe and cross." 

" You did not wish me to like her, then ? " He asked 
gently. 

She made no reply, and again he repeated it more 
earnestly. 

" I couldn't bear it ! Despise me, I know you must ; 
but I hated it," she said, quickly. 

" That is comfortable ! Say it again. It is good ! " 

She laughed a little. 

"You care for my love then, Ellen? And you 
accept it ? " 

" I do ! " in a very low voice. 

"Thank God! At last! at last!" he said, as if 
speaking to himself, for he had dropped her hand and 
was again pacing up and down. She had taken a chair, 
and was resting her arm on the table, in grave thought. 

" Mr. Vaughan ! " she said. He turned quickly. 

" I want to tell you, if I can " 

" Yes : what do you wish to tell me ? " he was close 
by her again. 

" Only— only — you do give so much more than you 
receive ! " And tears started again in her eyes. 
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"Nonsense! Don't say sol The 'all' of such a 
fellow as I am! — what is it to one like you? — Ah, 
Ellen!' 1 

" Tou think so," she Answered* nhnlriiig her head 
and looking at him with a sort of quiet pride. " And 
these thoughts made you what you are— so unmeaaur- 
ably above me ! Don't stop me. This once I must say 
it — I am changed, I believe I am very much altered, or 
I should not have dared to answer you as I did. Yet, 
once — at one time, oh ! I am afraid you cannot know 
how bad I was! God saved me! Now, — though, 
always remember there is no thought, no image coming 
near you in my heart, though I accept and am proud, 
yes, very proud of your love, and give all I can back 
again — yet, that all ! — that's it! I want you to under- 
stand, not to be deceived — that 'all' is not what I 
once felt Do you understand me ? " 

"As clear as day! I'll run the risk. In plain 
English it is, — 'Though I condescend to take yon, 
Edward, and bear your name, and allow you to love 
me, you are not what I used to think I would 
put up with. Tou are a fine fellow for your years, 
but there are others your superiors!' eh, Ellen, is 
that your meaning? You don't want me to be too 
conceited and puffed up-— eh? "Well," he added, 
shaking her hand warmly, "I am content. I have 
your promise to be my wife some future day; and 
just give a thought to the years I have lived, and don't 
put the time off too long. To say truth, I am growing 
impatient I sadly want a home — I want you, Ellen 1" 
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** What will they say and think," Ellen remarked, 
rising and colouring up, " at our being here ?" 

€S Must you go ? Do you mind them ? Stay a little, 
longer. You will, I suppose, have, as it is, to account 
for your absence, and a quarter of an hour more or 
less will hardly signify." 

She suffered herself to be persuaded and sat down 
again. 

"What makes you look so serious?" she asked, 
presently, after watching him* 

* Serious ! Well, Ellen, 'lis enough to make a man 
serious — after such years of suspense to hove his 
deepest wish, his wildest and oftenest prayer granted 
Extreme happiness perhaps frightens me a little." 

u And with me it is trial which is so awful— so fright- 
fully dangerous 1" she said. "Happiness seems only 
right and natural, and begets goodness; trials seem 
to bring out and strengthen all my faults." 

w It is hardly proved," he said, looking affectionately 
at her. " You have had some trials, and that they have 
done their work, I fully believe. Yes — to remember 
the day of our first acquaintance as I do— so dis- 
tinctly " 

u You thought me terribly naughty then, I know," she 
Interrupted. " Come, tell me, what did you take me for ? " 

** Something so shocking that I never wished to see 
you again ! — tried to banish you from my memory ; 
and therefore you found me, — in fact what I was at 
Mrs. UUathorne's. How you did hato me to be sure ! 
cordial, frank hate ! " 
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"No; I did not! How oddly we have been thrown 
together 1 Bnt you evaded my question, what did 
you think of me?" 

"Well, Ellen," he said, his face changing from 
gravity to gaiety, with a wonderful mingling of tender- 
ness and merriment in it : "I don't think if you could 
read as in a book each page of my mind in which you 
appear, yon would be discontent I may have striven 
not to worship too blindly! Yes! as you say, we 
have been oddly thrown together. I remember the 
very first time I ever saw you, you were on Mrs. 
Harding's lawn playing Let Grace* — one of those 
strange presentiments came over me. I was inter- 
ested about you and found myself asking questions 
both of poor Letty and Mrs. Harding. I never lost 
sight of you from that hour. Not that I ever tried to 
attract your attention, or act, as it was but too much 
the custom with some men, with regard to schools. It 
was something indefinable — pleasing — and apart from 
my common life. Yet, I give you my word, I never 
had a thought of marriage or love, then — not till long 
after indeed ! " 

"There is some one coming. No, it is that the people 
are going ! " said Ellen, evidently rather uncomfortable 
and shy. 

" Well, I must see you to-morrow morning. There is 
much to say yet* Will you make my excuses ? Shall 
you explain?" 

" I suppose so." 

" Then — good night ! " After a lingering pressure, he 
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dropped her hand, but hardly had he reached the door 
when he turned back again. 

"You are quite sure? It is no mistake of mine? 
no dream? Make it certain to me, Ellen." 

€€ What! that you are awake?" she asked, laughing. 

" Yes, and that you are mine — my Ellen Raymond, 
-soon to be Ellen Vaughan ! It is hard to believe, I 
•assure you." 

" Take this, then, if you are so incredulous," she 
mi. playfully, and drawing off a ring. He took it, 
but Ids face was very grave. He drew her close to him. 

se Can you say that you are happy ? Ellen ! can you 
say that?" he whispered, earnestly. 

She paused, looked at him, and then, with a serious 
upward look, she said, " I can I I am happy ! More so 
than I expected I could ever be. If to love and honour, 
and to be loved so faithfully, is happiness, then how 
-can I be otherwise than happy and blessed ? " 

" God bless you ! " he said, " and again good night I 
• I want to slip out unseen. — " 



"Well, I declare! Here was I inditing a hue and 
^cry— just off for the police to search — Hetty in fits I 
.And pray, if I may ask, where have you been, Miss 
Raymond?" exclaimed Alick, as Ellen, having as- 
certained that all the guests were gone, walked into 
the drawing-room, trying to put a good face on it 

"In the study, where it was cool," she answered, 
demurely. 

vol. m. x 
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u Cool ! cool, indeed 1 And who might be your com* 
panion, hem — haw " 

" Mr. Vaughan. We had nmch to talk o£" 

" Hear her ! The brass of her composition ! Any 
other mortal in petticoats would falter, and blush, and 
stutter, and faint, but she avows the fact * We had so 
much to say ! ' The forwardness of the rising genera- 
tion beats all! Well, Miss Ellen, have you no com- 
munication to make to me, as the head of the family — 
that is, as master of the house, Ac Ac. By the way, 
Hetty, love, leave those covers and those cards, and 
just consider where the best wedding cakes are to be 
had. There is nothing like being fore-armed, you 
see." 

Hetty laughed, and exclaimed, u Oh, Alick, how can 
you!* But she stood in a little secret awe of her 
sister, and did not join him in his banter. 

" I wanted to tell you both,* Ellen said, clearing 
her voice, but speaking somewhat fast ** The fact is, 
Mr. Vaughan and I are engaged. He bade me make 
his excuses, Alick. He will call to-morrow." 

" Whew ! " whistled Alick. " I knew it ! I felt that 
thunder was in the air, all the evening ! * 

« Well, but ain't you glad ? " broke in Hetty. " I 
am. It is delightful ! Ellen, I wish you joy! Ruth 
will be in ecstasy." 

w Well, Alick ! * said Ellen, disengaging herself from 
Hetty's embrace, and holding out her hand. 

"Well, Ellen!* he echoed, with a fanny stare, 
taking it and squeezing it very hard. Presently he 
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gave her a loud and hearty kiss. " Well, old girl, I 
suppose it is all right, and that's all I can say ! " 

st Oh, I am so glad — only so very tired. Excuse 
me ! " Hetty said, with a suppressed yawn. " Ellen, 
I am delighted ! He is so very agreeable and good- 
looking, though not perhaps really handsome. Upon 
my word, it is very nice. He is immensely rich, isn't 
he ? And was it really all settled this evening ? " 

She turned to Ellen for an answer, but Ellen was 
gone. Her husband was in no talking mood. He told 
her to go to bed, and he should take his cigar and 
follow soon. 
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"Cool! cool, indeed! And who migb*^ | 
paoion, hem — haw " f \s isj 

" Mr. Vaughan. We had mnchi ^- _| i 

"Hear her! The brass of lr; L f- f ' f 1 
other mortal in petticoats wonVJ t s 'a 
rtutter, and faint, bat she avc J 1 j P ,' 
mochto say!' The fcrwt j*| .4 tf , -| „ 
tion beats all! Well, WjYj ' j, '.' 
mnnication to make to ■• | j f. s jj 
that is, as master of ; | ; ^ J ? ae °* 

Hetty, love, leave / £'* j 1 lt8 &**■ 

JoBt consider whe^ ■' ' * om *« <*t 

had. There if I J ' ^ being at aU t^ 

9eet „ ^ r Thoroughly engrossed 

Hetty laur o he bore his wife, he never 

j» Br jact that he gave more than he 

sister, ar Ataxe was not one which reflected 

a t , was the true source of his happiness. 

. . freedom from all taint of egotism was as 

■w- j, and as much a part of his nature, as his 

1 - .-tionateness and gaiety of spirits. His wife, differ- 

yjy constituted, entirely appreciated his disposition 

>aJ learnt more and more to give him honour and 

love. 

There are, perhaps, some who may think Ellen 
j!1 have done better had she remained faithful to 
lier first fancy. But few marriages which take place 
are equally the result of impassioned love on each 
side. In married life there are many degrees of 
happiness, varying from the more perfect, where there 
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Sgk n both sides, to the lowest, where there 

* V, 1# d to be gnashing of teeth and bitter 

, <^ *&• '*e reader to class this marriage 

^ * ^en Raymond. Perhaps the 

^ 't, '" . better, addressed to Mrs. 

s. *'' , ^'V - *uer, will best speak of 

V V 4 . • *' ^ who deserve some 

^ V * one accord, that your claim to 

. > xans is sacred. Only we Mortimers 

umbered, and that these children of poor 

. John may be allowed now and then to come 

us, and so keep up aa attachment for their 

♦tner's people. They will indeed find a happy home 

with you and Mr. Yaughan ; and since you are hitherto 

denied the blessing of children of your own, these little 

girls will be a subject of interest to you both 

I understand all the bitterness and aggravation of the 
trial, that you were absent when dear Bessie left us. 
But who could help it ? She seemed to be, if anything, 
in better health, when you went abroad. Her death 
was very sudden. That day was one of intense ex- 
citement to us all. To see Granville's success in the 
world so appreciated by his native town, was very 
gratifying. They received him publicly, with a speech, 
&c. The dinner was attended by every one in the 
town and the country near. When he rose to return 
thanks we were all in the balcony. He spoke well, 
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and his voice was so musical, I don't wonder at the 
enthusiastic applause which greeted him* Poor Bessie 
was there ; at this burst of clapping, she turned some- 
what faint. We carried her out as we best could; 
but no sooner was she in her own room, than a fit of 
coughing came on; then that frightful rush of blood! — 
and, as you know, it vm all over in one moment .1 

"Strange mark to be set on Granville's triumph I 
He was terribly shocked, poor fellow I He really 
could scarcely stand at the funeral. I had no idea 
how much he cared for her till then. I wish I could 
say that we were thoroughly happy about him. He has 
attained an almost unprecedented success. The sale of 
his books is enormous. He is, we are told, at the 
head of literary society, asked everywhere, and f§ted in 
large towns as a public benefactor. Yet amid all the 
flashes of brilliant but caustic humour which so mark 
his writings, is there not an under-tone of mournful 
sadness ? He paints life as such, a ' sham,' such a 
hollow, rotten, vain thing! And while all the world 
is laughing over his jokes, look at him at home ! So 
different from what I ever fancied he would be! 
Bessie's death was followed by the lingering illness of 
his eldest child, little Ned, the father's darling ! His 
pride in him is great Indeed, Granville is wonder- 
folly fond and proud of his children, and, perhaps, 
rather obtrudes their excellences on the notice of 
others. This seems strange, for he was once so shrink- 
ing and reserved about any matter connected with self. 
But the feeling must have existed, though 
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Perhaps undue egotism may exist under the veil of 
shyness: it may either so remain hidden always, or 
burst forth under pressure of some shock, in broader 
characters, as the case may be. Excuse my prosing 
reflections. But for Granville, it seems to me as if 
better times were coming; as if this success in public, 
this praise accorded to his talents, followed by sorrow 
and anxiety, were to be the turning-point in his career. 
I look for yet another phase of character. His coun- 
tenance is altered. There is at times less of that hard 
and reckless look which had of late been habitual, less 
often comes that mocking mood and sarcastic smile 
(shall we ever see that beautiful smile he once had 
again?) Now, it is often sad, but not sour, as during 
his last visit I fancy too — and it is always well to 
hope the best for others — that there is a touch of more 
natural kindness in his manners to his wife, lately so 
extra polite and painfully ceremonious. She has lost 
her good looks, dresses badly, and f slaves ' early and late 
for her children ; but she never contrives to make them 
happy, in short — she spoils them, and shows her weakness 
and petty temper sadly in her mismanagement of them. 
I suspect he finds her more difficult to teach, more trying 
to his patience, than all the children. But from a word 
dropped by little Ned, I am inclined to trust that he 
does set himself in earnest even to this difficult and 
delicate task. We should hear nothing from him, but 
you know she is far from reserved or self-controlled. 

t( After all, perhaps, I judge more from what * should 
be' than what I see; and I believe that even the 
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consequence of our own faults has a restorative 
power. 

"For ourselves, we are all well and as usual ; grand- 
mamma of course very feeble and failing, but still 
enjoying some comfort, and often forgetting Granville's 
success as an author : but very fond of his children and 
affectionate to Lily. She always asks for you. We 
will see that your wishes are carried out Trust to us, 
Bessie's grave shall not be forgotten ! " 

" But blithe breeze! and great seas ! 
Though ne'er — that earliest parting past— 
On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last! 
One port, methought, alike they sought— 
One purpose hold, where'er they fare : 
O bounding breeze, rushing seas, 
At last — at last— unite them there! " 



THE END. 
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Third Edition, Small Pott Svo. Price St. cloth. 
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WOBKjS rTJBLISECED BY 

NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 
Continued, 

Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe. 
By Jons William Kate. 

JVne and Cheap Edition, in 2 Volt., Snail Pott&vo, urith Portrait, price 12*. cloth. 
of cttLmUlDHM It* ccrrecl fr a* I*** Vwumttr't *■#■■■, Uawblch UU 

nMjTlilr the gnat pnutlrail I .1 

;<i r/how furtum It wi 
■m»rtlnlid,bBHiii»ehe 



mlmlij- th» tuporilcinl. I'ociiEM lie lfllev.;<l 
s iMecurltr of oorlndlMi empire. Surae I 
ie*. Dlvttla * otmnx llxht the onrncUj iutil 

*rt**~f £!&!?. ^S" 1 






A new ul lis-ioni «■ i " r l' '. . urtim 






7%e Xi/e and Correspondence of Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B. By John William Kate. 

Two Volumes, Svo. With Portrait. Price 36s. cloth. 
"The Tilagr»»liT It rwlaa wii* MgSj ■nl i >plrit(pf ArthoiWeUeBlejrnjutlirQiiglillieBook." 



*'.T >L>"j>fr, 




":".' ' :i ,! ." "■-' " 
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I .vli'.li 1' •..-. , ...... I [,„( in.- ,.f .-ijr.l.jllll 
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The Parsees : their History, Religion, Manners, j 

and Customs. By Dosabhot Fhamjee. i 
Pott Bvo, price 10s. cloth. 

-A very curious ami ■•■■]]' iniLH-n book I f . t * r nnd (OraSStalo I 

ymiNK I'm-Hi.i. en tlio nip.tmcra ana customs of \ mtapelj whole,"— Bcmmlit. 

Suggestions Towards the Future Government I 



of India. By Harriet Maktineatx. 

Second Edition. Demy Bvo, price 5s. cloth, 

tEnWtlloy will K^!enill£ bo dulj njpreSiteti.'"" 1 efi-uij- V"™U'ri'i:n5 'Sl'wno an "n 




British 


Rule in India. By Harriet Martineac. 

Ffflh Thousand. Price is. 6d. cloth. 
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SMITH, EX.33EE AND CO. 



NEW "WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued. 

The Defence of Lucknow : a Staff-Officer's Diary. 
By Capt Thos. F. Wilson, 13th Bengal N. I., Assistant- 
Ad j utant-General. 

Sixth Thousand. With Plan of the Residency. Small post 8vo., price 2s. Gd. 



" Unadorned and simple, the story is, neverthe- 
less, an eloquent one. This is a narrative not to 
be laid down until the last line has been read."— 
Leader. 

" The Staff-Officer's Diary is simple and brief, 
and has a special interest, inasmuch as it gives a 
fuller account than we have elsewhere seen of 
those operations which were the chief human 
means of salvation to our friends in Lucknow. 
The Staff-Officer brings home to us, by his details, 



the nature of that underground contest, upon the 
result of which the fate of the beleaguered garrison 
especially depended."— Examiner. 

"We commend the Staff-Officer's Diary for its 
unostentatious relation of facts, recorded with a 
degree of distinctness that vouches for the au- 
thenticity of the writer's statement."— Press. 

" The Staff-Officer supplies exact military infor- 
mation with brevity and distinctness."— Globe. 



Tiger Shooting in India. By Lieutenant William 
Rice, 25th Bombay N. I. 

Super Royal 8vo. With Twelve Plates in Chroma-lithography. 21*. clotli. 



"These adventures, told in handsome large 
print, with spirited chromo-lithographs to illus- 
trate them, make the volume before us as pleasant 
reading as any record of sporting achievements 
we have ever taken in hand/'— Athenceum. 

"A remarkably pleasant book of adventures 
during several seasons of 'large game' hunting 
in Bajpootana. The twelve chromo-lithographs 



are very valuable accessories to the narrative; 
they have wonderful spirit and freshness."— 
Globe. 

"A good volume of wild sport, abounding in 
adventure, and handsomely Illustrated with 
coloured plates from spirited designs by the 
author."— Examiner. 



The Commerce of India with Europe, and its 

Political Effects. By B. A. Irving, Esq. 

Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

" Mr. Irving's work is that of a man thoroughly I book of the progress and vicissitudes of European 
versed in his subject. It is a historical hand- | trade with India."— Economist. 

Views and Opinions of Brigadier 'General 

Jacob, C.B. Edited by Captain Lewis Pellt. 

Demy 8vo, price 12$. cloth. 



" The statesmanlike views and broad opinions 
enunciated in this work would command attention 
under any circumstances, but coming from one of 
such experience and authority they are doubly 
valuable, and merit the consideration of legis- 
lators and politicians."— Suw. 

" The facts in this book are worth looking at. 
If the reader desires to take a peep into the inte- 
rior of the mind of a great man, let him make 



Acquaintance with the 'Views and Opinions of 
General Jacob.' "—Globe. 

" This is truly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
Napierish in its self-confldenoe, in its capital 
sense, and in its devotedness to professional 
honour and the public good. The book should be 
studied by all who are Interested in the choice of 
a new government for India."— Daily News. 



Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. Selected and 

Edited by J. W. KATE. Demy 8vo, price 16s. cloth. 



"We commend this volume to all persons who 
like to study State papers, in which the practical 
sense of a man of the world is joined to the 



speculative sagacity of a philosophical statesman. 
No Indian library should be without it."— Press. 



The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 

the Era of the Hegira. By William Muir, Esq., Bengal 

Civil Service. Two volumes 8vo f price 32*. cloth. 

"The most perfect life of Mahomet in the I it cannot fail to be eagerly perused by all persons 
English language, or perhaps in any other. . . . having any 
Ihe work is at once learned and interesting, and \ —Observer. 



iy all pe 
having any pretensions to Historical Knowledge." 
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WOKKH I'UBLIBHED BY 



ME. BUSKIN'S WORKS ON ART. 
The Elements of Drawing. 



'lT»H!irul!rl»!lltt™Tl; • 






M 



Modern Painters, Vol. TV. On Mountain 
Beauty. 

Imperial 8m, iriiA Thirty-five /Hwtralttflu engraved on Steel, and 
116 Woodcut*, droien by the Author. Price St lus. efctt. 



Modern Painters, Vol. III. Of Many Things. 



p or ]ihllofl"pliy. y ill 
nil Of lit defjiMt 






Modern Painters. Vols. I. and II. 



'it'Uui'Zl'AT:-^ natiir 



SMITH, ELDER ANE CO. 



WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN— continued. 
The Stones of Venice. 



Vol. L THE FOUNDATIoVs, with 21 PUtes, price 21.2*. 2nd Edition. 
Vol. H. THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates, price 21. 2s. 
Vol. HI. THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price U 11*. 6rf. 

"The'Stonnnof Tonioc" ll tho production of Mi I " Thin booh In ono which, perhjipt. no other mm 
HTDegL.rohgltiiiB.proflrotaWe. and Informed mind. t ocwld h hyp written, Mirt odc for which the world 

awe ot God. ml Aen>ht fn DSIurtl'll kin: 



The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author. Imperial Svo. 



lUJjUgB.tt 



Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition. Crown S< 
Price 8s. 6i cloth. 

ubIti it to be lmpotslble Hint ms; 

-' ' TiMi.m^i.r'iiiL* inn I i :.f i ■ n r in,' r r mm. l ijwrt 



The Political Economy of Art. Prke 2s. 6d. chili. 



lV( J iinI| 1 ii 1 T.*.htlillSKtioi,lhinhSiglt 

tn ,i„ mnn!'. rrtclicil sood,«nd we cordially reoom- 

•.rtt.t'ipower"iiailie «t r KiVV,«iW™Vth' 



principles, of which lomea 
of undent Dodoa, while olhi 



Notes on the Pictures in the Exhibition of 

the Royal Academy, $c;, for 1858. By John Rtjskin. 

Fifth Thousand. Svv, price One Shilling. 

A Portrait of John Ruskin, Esq., Engraved by 

F. Hoii, from a Drawing by GeOBGB RICHMOND. 

Prints, One Guinea ; India Proofs, Two Guinea/. 



WORXR PUBLISHED BTT 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



ANNALS OF BRITISH LEGIS- 
LATION, a Classified Scmm.ry 

OF PaRLIAUEKTARY PAPERS. Ell. 

by Professor Leone Levi. The 
yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, 
super royal 8vo, and the Subscrip- 
tion is Two Guineas, payable in 
advance. The Twenty -seventh 
Part is just issued. 



TAULER'S LIFE AND SERMONS. 

Translated by Mies Susanna. Wikk- 
wonm. With a Preface by the ; 
Ecv. Ciiables Kingslev. Small : 
4t^ printed on Tinted Paper, and 
bound in Antique Style, with red j 
edges, suitable for a Present. 




ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

and Researches in the Civ- 
mebian BoSPiioaos. By Dlncan 
McPiiebson, M.D., of the Madras 
Array, F.R.G.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 
with Fourteen Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, including Eight 
Coloured Fac-Similes of Relics of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 



CHANDLESS'S VISIT TO SALT 
lake : being a joornby across | 
the Plains to tub Mormon \ 
Settlements at Utah. PostSro, 
with a Map, price 9s. cloth. 









WESTCARTH'S VICTORIA, 
and TltB Australian Gold Minks 
in 1857. Post Svo, with Maps, price 



- 

M.1U..11.*] jwul practical InTonuUoii relMlug t 
»!« liiii 'in: .mutton, IU«j- wlUprum uiwlnilu 



DOUBLEDAY'S LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two volumes, 

Svo, price 18s. cloth. 

worth rwaW. «ml veil pleauutVaml ■euHMJ 

"TMl Mosrapbj it a work nfgrent merit, con- 
!.■■!.■ ii i !■ ii j. ii. n, . ■ l ■ l t-i- 1 l . plain, clear, anil pnoU&ilur 



CAYLEY'S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848. Crown Svo, 

price Es. cloth. 



SMITH, ELDEE -AJSTD CQ. 



MISCELLANEOUS— continued. 



BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SICNS 
OF THE TIMES > on, The Dan- 
gers to Religious Liberty in 
the Present Day. Translated by 
Miss Susanna Winkworth. One 
volume, 8vo, price 16*. cloth. 

" A valuable work by a man of consummate 
intellect, and on a subject second to none in 
interest and importance. —Economist. 

" Dr. Bunsen is doing good service, not only to 
his country but to Christendom, by sounding an 
alarm touching the dangers to relixiou* liberty in 
the present state of the world."— British Quar- 
terly. 



THE COURT OF HENRY VIII- : 

being a Selection op the 
Despatches op Sebastian Gius- 
tinian, Venetian Ambassador, 
1515-1519. Translated by Raw- 
don Brown. T wo vols., crown 8 vo, 
price 21*. cloth. 

" It is seldom that a page of genuine old history 
Is reproduced for us with as much evidence of 
painstaking and real love of the subject as in the 
selection or despatches made and edited by Mr. 
Rawdon Brown."— Times. 

"The despatches of Giustinian furnish valuable 
illustrations of English politios at a critical 
epoch."— Qlobe. 

"Very interesting and suggestive volumes."— 
British Quarterly Review. 

" Most ably edited."— Fraser's Magazine. 



PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Post 8vo, price 8*. 6d. cloth. 

"A volume of pleasant reading. Some of the 
papers have true attio salt in them."— Literary 
Gazette. 

" Mr. Payn is gay, spirited, observant, and shows 
no little knowledge of men and hooka."— Leader. 

"A most amusing volume, full of humorous 
adventure and pleasant satire."— .Frew. 



STONEY'S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demy 8vo, with Plates, 
Cuts, and a Map, price 14s. cloth. 

" A plain and clear account of the colonies in 
Van Piemen's Land."— Afhenaum. 

"A perfect guide-book to Van Diemen's Land." 
Examiner. 

" One of the most accurately descriptive books 
upon Van Diemen's Land that we remember to 
have read."— New Quarterly. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE } especially Tropical. 
By P. Lovell Phillips, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, price 7*. 6d. cloth. 

" This volume should be in every farm-house, 
and it would pay a landlord to present It to his 
tenants."— Critic. 

"This treatise contains nearly all that is known 
of the science of agriculture."— Observer. 



FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post 8vo, with 
Map and View, price 10*. 6rf. cloth. 

" Sir John Forbes's volume fully justifies its title. 
Wherever he went he visited sights, and has ren- 
dered a faithful and extremely interesting account 
of them."— Literary Gazette. 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy 8vo, 
price 14*. cloth. 

"Dr. Conolly has embodied in this work his 
experiences or the new system of treating patients 
at Hanwell Asylum."— Economist. 

"We most earnestly commend Dr. Conolly's 
treatise to all who are interested in the subject." 
— Westminster Review. 

ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. One vol, 
post 8vo, price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

"The subject is novel, curious, and not without 
interest, wnile a strong sense of the real obtains 
throughout."— Spectator. 

"The history of the Red River Settlement is 
remarkable, if not unique, among colonial 
records."— Literary Gazette. 

" One of the most interesting of the romances 
of civilization."— Observer. 



ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Map and Plate, 21*. cloth. 

"A well written narrative of most exciting ad- 
ventures."— Guardian. 

"A narrative full of incident and dangerous 
adventure."— Literary Gazette. 

" Mr. Ross's volumes have an historical value 
and present interest."— Globe. 

" Mr. Ross's volumes supply many particulars 
not to be found in Lewis and Clarke or Hcarno 
and Richardson."— British Quarterly. 



RUSSO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OF 1828-9. By Colonel Ches- 
net, E.A., D.C.L., F.R.S. Third 
edition. Post 8vo, with Maps, 
price 12*. cloth. 

"The only work on the subject suited to the 
military reader."— United ServUe Gazette. 

" In a strategic point of view this work is very 
valuable."— New Quarterly. 

THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 
by John Leech. Post 8vo, price 
9*. cloth. 

"Very amusing, and conveying an impression of 
faithfulness."— National Review. 

"The author is humorous without being wil- 
fully smart, sarcastic without bitterness, and 
shrewd without parading his knowledge and 
power of observation."— Express. 
J' A vei 7 livoly, entertaining companion."— 
Critic. 

"Quietly, but humorously, written." — 
Athenceum. 
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AVOKICS [PUBLISHED BY 



MISCELLANEOUS— continued. 



THOMSON'S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8vo, price 15*. cloth. 

"A well arranged and carefully digested com- 
pilation, giving a clear insight into the economy 
of the airay, and the working of oar military 
ay •tern."— Spectator. 

LEVI'S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8vo, 
price 12*. cloth. 

"It is sound, clear, and practical. ... Its 
contents are strictly those of a manual— a hand- 
book for law chambers, offices, and counting- 
houses; requisite in most or such places, and 
superfluous in none."— Athenaum. 

" Its simplicity and faithfulness make it an ex- 
tremely serviceable book."— Examiner. 

"Aii admirable work of the bind."— Law Times. 

"It prevents a fair summary of the law on the 
great subject of which it treats."— Law MaQ<uci*e. 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. 8vo, price 4*. 6d. boards. 

"Mr. Thomson treats of the immediate effects 
of war : oi enemies and hostile property ; of prizes 
and privateers: of license, ransom, re-capture, 
and salvage of neutrality, contraband of war, 
blockade, right of search, armed neutralities, 
Ac, &v."— Economist. 

UNDINE. From the German of " De 
la Motte Fouque." Price 1*. 6<f. 

HOPKINS'S HANDBOOK OF 
AVERAGE. 8vo, price 12*. 6d. cl. 

MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. 8vo, 
price 5&, cloth. 

WARINC'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap. 8vo, price \2s.6d. 
cloth. 



VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD. Translated by Chunder 
Coomal Det. 8vo, price 7*. 6d. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Two vols., 
post 8vo, price 21*. cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE AT THE CAPE OP GOOD 

Hope. 4to, with plates, price 
4/. 48. cloth. 
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DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS on Coral Reefs, 
Volcanic Islands, and on South 
America. With Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, 10s. Bd. cloth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Royal 4to, doth, 
with Coloured Plates. 

MAMMALIA J£& 

AVES 7 

RBPTILIA 5 

PISCES 3 

INVERTEBRATE ... 1 

THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two vols., royal 4to, cloth, 
with Coloured Plates, reduced to 
5/. 5*. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two vols., royal 
4to, price 6/. cloth. 

TRACK CHART OF THE COAST 
OF WESTERN INDIA. Two 

sheets, price 1 5s. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. — A RESI- 
DENCE ON THE MOSQUITO 
SHORE, ETC. By Thomas 
Young. Second edition, post 8vo, 
price 2*. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
by John Oxenford. Two vols., 
post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c. Two vols., post 
8vo, with Illustrations, price 24s. 
cloth. 

ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Post 8vo, 
5s. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. Third edition, 8vo, 
105. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two 

vols., post 8vo, price 1/. 1*. cloth. 

POETICS : an Essay on Poetrt. 
By E. S. Dallas. Post 8vo, 
price 9s. cloth. 



SMITH, EIJDEB AND CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS— continued. 



WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 12s., 
in embossed cloth, gilt edges. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Kavanagh. Two vols., post 8to, 
with Portraits, price 12*., cloth, 

STEINMET7S NOVITIATE ; oh, 

The Jesuit in Training. Third 
Edition, post 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. 8vo, 3s. cloth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown 8vo, price 
2*. 6d. cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8vo, price 2*. 6d. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Two vols., price 
10s. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS TABLE TALK. 

35. 6rf. cloth. 



LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5s. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
55. cloth. 

NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated by 
E. C. Gbenyille Murray, Esq. 
With Music, crown 8vo, price 
7*. 6d. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. By M. Hill and 
C. F. Cornwallis. Post 8vo, price 
6*. cloth. 



EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF COD. 

8vo, price 10*. 6rf. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. cloth, 
price 3s. 



THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. 

8vo, price 2s. 6d. 



Post 



INDIAN MEAL BOOK : Recipes for 
using Indian Corn-flour. By 
Miss Leslie. Price Is. 6d. sewed. 

PAPER LANTERN FOR 
PUSEYITES. Price 1*. 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12mo, price Is. 6d. By the Author 
of " Eecords of a Good Man's Life." 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In numbers, each com- 
plete, price 6cf. each. 

I.-THB MECHANIC. 

II.-THB LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 
I1I.-THE PASTOR OF DRONFELLS. 

V.-THE COUNTRY TOWN. 
VI.— LIVE AND LET LIVE; OB, THB ILUff- 

CHBSTBB WBATBB8. 
VII.-THE SEASIDE FARM. 

EPITAPHS IN THE WORDS OF 
SCRIPTURE. Pcap., price Is. 6d. 

FUR PREDESTINATUS, DIALOG- 
IS MUS INTER CALVINISTAM 
ET FUREM. Post 8vo, price Is. 6d. 

OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE 
TO THE MOTHERS OF ENG- 
LAND. By Miss Halsted. Price 
2s. Qd. 

BOOK OF ENGLISH EPITHETS. 

Super royal 8vo, price 9s, 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 

I.-OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. U.dd. 
II.— PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL 

SCIENCE 
in.— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL 

SCIENCES. 2*. 
IV.-OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 

if. 
V.— WHAT AM I? WHERE AM IP WHAT 
OUGHT I TO DO P *c. 1«. sewed. 

V These works are recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Council ou Education. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 



WORKS ON INDIA AND TEE EAST. 



THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA : 
being the early hlstort op the 
Factory at Surat, of Bombay. 
By Philip Anderson, A.M. 2nd 
edition, 8vo, price 14s. cloth. 

"Quaint, curious, aud amusing, this volume 
describes, from old manuscripts and obscure 
books, the life of English merchants In an Indian 
Factory. It contains fresh and amusing gossip, 
all bearing on events and characters of historical 
importance."— .4 thenteu m. 

,C A book of permanent value."— Guardian. 

LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Sfeir. With Sixty Illustrations 
by G. Scharp. 8vo, price 15s., 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

" We should in vain seek for any other treatise 
which, in so short a space, gives so well-connected 
an account ef the early period of Indian hlBtory." 
—Daily Aetct. 

" Whoever desires to have tho best, the com- 
pie test, and the most popular view of what 
Oriental scholars have made known to us respect- 
ing Ancient India must peruse tho work of Mrs. 
Speir; in which he will And the story told in 
cJear, correct, and unaffected English. The book 
is admirably got up."— Examiner, 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 
CODAVERY : being a Refort 
on the Works constructed on 
those Rivers, for the Irrigation 
of Provinces in the Presidency 
of Madras. By R. Baird Smith, 
F.G.S., Lt.-Col. Bengal Engineers, 
&c, &c. In demy 8vo, with 19 
Plans, price 28*. cloth. 

"A most curious and interesting work."— 
Economist. 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist 
Monuments of Central India. 
By Major Cunningham. One vol., 
8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 
price 30*. cloth. 

"Of the Topes opened in various parts of India 
none have yielded so rich a harvest of Important 
Information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major 
Cunningham and Lieut. Maisey; and which are 
described, with an abundance of highlv curious 

graphic illustrations, in this most interesting 
oofc."— Examiner. 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thomas Taylor 
Meadows. One thick volume, 8vo, 
with Maps, price 18s. cloth. 

"Mr. Meadows' book is the work of a learned, 
conscientious, and observant person, and really 
important in many respects."— Times. 

*\Mr. Meadows has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by all who would gain a true 
appreciation of Chinese character. Information 
is sown broad-cast through every page."— 
Athenaeum. 

RIFLE PRACTICE. By the late 
Brig.-Gen. Jacob, C.B. 4th edi- 
tion, 8vo, 2$. 
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TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier-General 
Jacob, C.B. 8vo, price 2*. 6d. 

ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. With 
Eight Illustrations, price 5*. cloth. 

"An entertaining and instructive volume of 
Indian anecdotes."— M ilitarjf Spectator. 

"Anecdotes and stories well calculated to 
illustrate Anglo Indian life and the domestic 
manners and nabitsof Hindostan."— Observer. 

" A pleasant collection of amuBing anecdotes." 
— Critic. 

ON THE CULTURE AND COM- 
MERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 
By Br. Forbes Royle. 8vo, 
price 18*. cloth. 

THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA 

FITTED FOR CORDAGE, CLOTHING, 

and Pafeb. By Dr. Forbes Royle. 
8vo, price 12*. cloth. 

THE PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES 
OF INDIA. By Dr. Forbes Royle. 
Super royal 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 

ROYLE'S REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON. 8vo, 2*. 6d. cloth. 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

with some Account of the Hill 
Tribes. Coloured Plates, 8vo, 
price 14*. cloth. 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. One vol. 8vo, 
with Plates, price 12*. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy 8vo, 
price 12*. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, price 
36*. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. 8vo, second edition, 
enlarged, price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. 8vo, price 3*. 6d. 

LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE 
WAR — RANGOON. Post 8vo. 
with Plates, price 1 0*. 6rf. cloth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. Post 8vo, price 
14*. cloth. 



SMITH, ELDER .AND CO. 



WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— continued. 
BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER! THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 

A GHAMMATl Off THE TlJ!iKI6H REVIEW. Nos. 1 to 9 at 5s., 10 to 

Language. Svo, price I2s. 13, price 6s. each. 

BAILLIE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

According to the Mooklmmudan 
Law. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 



BFilDCNELL'S INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Royal 8vo, 
price 2 1 j., half-bound. 



NEW CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS. 

Id Small Post Svo, 



With large "type,, on good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 

THE TOWN: its Memorable 
Characters and Events. By 

Leigh Huji, With 45 Cuts, 



LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE I8TH 
CENTURY. By W.M. Thackeray, 
Author of "Vanity Fair," "The 
Virginians," &c. Price 2s. 6rf. cl. 

" Wliit nno Ihlna* these leotnros contain ; what 





THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART. By John Buskin, M-A. 

Price 2s. 6i/. clotb. 



(rionMd. , "3( SSmm 



"Tina h.-ok, -J»i-;.j!i Mi it 






SMITH, ELDEB A.ND CO. 



CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS— 

Continued. 
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SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

By Talbot Gwixne. Price 2*. cl. 



- jtood En.liih ItlnUun bj iti mini- '— if"- 
diiHint. m.j'.nVtcil minusr of writing, lit 



ESS 



The ile:'np[l,inn 




. ..- JOl for P«theri ' Ii nt onoe highly 

ulmhumanc wl%i IsluUpatEoi— and written 

"A finle, hearti, unnnected. Iioneit. rtnwnrlalit 
;nL-IL»li win. A Tii-iir,,,,,, ™,„l.,„* ,.r Knjtl.flU 

Sju3ioM."-aJo^' 1 **■ "'* 



TALES OF THE COLONIES. 
By Ckahi.ks Rowcboft. Price 
Si. 6ri cloth. 

Spectator. ' 

Be Foe In itn charaoter And aompoeitfcon."— 

"Since the time of Robinson Omaoe, Literature 
btu produced notoinn lUe theae 'Intel of the 
'.-■ \.. ' i i ■■ " . ' " - M e t rovolitan ttnaazitiB. 

p.h'VMfliLllj <ixi.'<inUiL, ''ilii m<ii-[.,m"i IL. Tru": wi.rt 
I.. Willi:!! a Ih.i.L.n til.'. ii.i,l[-l:he ■liriiikui.ti: :» 

Interior to that extraordinary liletorj."— Join 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
DOMESTIC STORIES.) 
ROMANTIC TALES. 
KATH1E BRANDE. By Holme Leu. 
AFTER DARK. By Wilkib Collins. 



/ By the Author of " John Halifax," &c. 



BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 

Printed in raised Roman letters, at the Glasgow Asylur 



WOEKa PUBLISHED BY 



NEW NOVELS. 



LOST AMD WON. By Geoikmama 
M. Ceajk, Author of " Hiverston." 
I vol. (Jutt ready) 

AN OLD DEBT. By Florence 
Dawson. 2 vols. (JVoio ready.) 

hand. . . . The dialogue la rigorum anil 
apt H tad.' ■— Homing Pott. 
14 The author hikiih Kreat *ud v ailed powen : 



SYLVAN HOLTS DAUCHTER. 

By Holme Lee, Author of "Kathie 
Brande," &c. 3 vols. 






It 1 II ■!'»..■ n 1 r iil.i.'JIy 

" There ia power, pathos, and orlgtuaJLtr So con- 

Rpliii'i htl;I ■>v.n*ui:- t ,\:r. 1 Isndrr. 

THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of " Margaret j or, 
Frej udice at Home." 1 roL 



F-iCS 



really show a great < 



poin».H".-ii .■MriilHil virtue of being Ulremely 
careful and good English."— 3al href atfAntew. 


" " Gaston Blls-h ■ la a pood ■ torj. luHnlraMp 
lold, full of atlrtilltf IncldYrit. (iii."tHlr]tii.K lo Lhe 

Ih«.i. pi.M.rUei< w]:li f-pr-'v anil :lie'chare-?U'ra 
J^JL ehtmint work or Ootloii."-Mc«W ff Caro- 


MY LADY t a Tale or Modern 

LlEE. 2 Toll. 
'"Mj Lady' Isallua Fiierimen at an T-lniriish 

,nillr..[i, .* l ,i,!.ni;i^ 1 h el ] ..J -lli-.i ..:'| .ind 


THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of "The Fair 
Carew." 3 vols. 



irtluig, In the dialogue. Panpto do iii.t 
pure and simple. In 



THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA : 
a Love Story. By M. Betham- 
Edwahdb. 2 vols. 






MAUD SKILLICORNE'S PENANCE. 
By Mary C. Jackson, Author of 
" Tlie Story of My Wardship." 
2 vols. 






SMITH, ELDEE .AJST) CO. 



NEW NOVELS— continued. 



THE PROFESSOR. By Curreb 
Bell. 2 vols. 

"We think the author's friends have shown 
sound judgment in publishing: the ' Professor,' 
now that she is gone. ... It shows the first 
germs of conception, which afterwards expanded 
and ripened into the great creations of her imagi- 
nation. At the same time her advisers were 
equally right when they counselled her not to 

Iiublish it in her lifetime. . . . But it abounds 
n merits."— Saturday Review. 

" The idea is original, and we every here and 
there detect germs of that power which took the 
world by storm in 'Jane Eyre.' The rejection of 
the 'Professor' was, in our opinion, no less ad- 
vantageous to the young authoress than creditable 
to the discernment of the booksellers."— Press. 

" Any thing which throws light upon the growth 
and composition of such a mind cannot be other- 
wise than interesting. In the ' Professor ' we may 
discover the germs of many trains of thinking, 
which afterwards came to be enlarged and 
illustrated in subsequent and more perfeot 
works."-CW«<?. ' 

"There is much new insight in it, mnoh ex- 
tremely characteristic genius, and one character, 
moreover, of fresher, lighter, and more airy 
grace."— Economist. 

" We have read it with the deepest interest ; 
and confidently predict that this legacy of Char- 
lotte Bronte's genius will renew and confirm the 
general admiration of her extraordinary powers." 
— Eclectic. 



RIVERSTON. By Georgiana M. 
Craik. 3 vols. 

" It is highly moral in its tone and character, as 
well as deeply interesting, and written in an 
excellent style."— M orning Herald. 

" A decidedly good novel. The book is a very 
clever one, containing much good writing, well 
discriminated sketches of character, and a story 
told so as to bind the reader pretty closely to the 
text."— Examiner. 

" Miss Craik is a very lively writer : she has wit, 
and she has sense, and she has made in the 
beautiful young governess, with her strong will, 
saucy independence, and promptness of repartee, 
an interesting picture."— Press. 

"Hiss Craik writes well; she can paint cha- 
racter, passions, manners, with considerable 
effect : her dialogue flows easily and expressively." 
— Daily News, 

" A production of no little mark, and qualified to 
interest old as well as young."— Leader. 

" Decidedly a clever book ; giving hopes of a 
capacity in the writer for better things in the 
future."— Economist. 

"The author shows great command of language, 
a force and clearness of expression not often met 
with. . . . We offer a welcome to Miss Craik, 
and we shall look with interest for her next 
work."— Athenaeum. 



FARINA. By George Meredith. 

lvol. 

"A masque of ravishers in steel, of robber 
knights: of water- women, more ravishing than 
lovely, it has also a brave and tender deliverer, 
and a heroine proper for a romance of Cologne. 
Those who love a real, lively, audacious piece of 
extravagance, by way of a change, will enjoy 
' Farina.' "—Athenaum. 

"An original and entertaining book."— West- 
minster Review. 
« ■ 



• "We cordially recommend it for general pur- 
chase and perusal ."—Daily News. 

" ' Farina' cannot fail to ainuse the most sober 
minded reader."— Critic. 

*• It has a true Rhenish flavour."— Press. 



BELOW THE SURFACE. 3 vols. 

"The book is unquestionably clever and enter- 
taining. The writer develops from first to last 
his double view of human life, as coloured by the 
rsanners of our age. . . . It is a tale superior 
to ordinary novels, in its practical application to 
the phases of actual life."— Athenaum. 

" There Is a great deal of cleverness in this story : 
a' much greater knowledge of country life ana 
character in its various aspects and conditions 
than is possessed by nine-tenths of the novelists 
who undertake to describe it."— Spectator. 

" The novel Is one that keeps the attention fixed, 
and it is written in a genial, often playful tone. 
The temper is throughout excel lent."— Examiner. 

"This is a book which possesses the rare merit 
of being exactly what it claims to be, a story of 
English country life j and, moreover, a very well 
told story."— Daily News. 

" 'Below the Surface ' merits high praise. It is 
full of good things; good taste— good feeling- 
good writing— good notions, and high morality." 
— Globe. 

" Temperate, sensible, kindly, and pleasant."— 
Saturday Review. 

"A more pleasant story we have not read for 
many a fay?'— British Quarterly. 

THE ROUA PASS. By Erick 
Mackenzie. 3 vols. 

" It is seldom that we have to notice so good a 
novel as the ' Roua Pass.' The story is well con- 
trived and well told ; the Incidents are natural and 
varied; several of the characters are skilfully 
drawn, and that of the heroine is fresh, powerful, 
and original. The Highland scenery, in which 
the plot is laid, is described with truth and feeling 
—with a command of language which leaves a 
vivid impression."— Saturday Review. 

" The attractions of the story are so numerous 
and varied, that it would be difficult to single out 
any one point of it for attention. It is a brilliant 
social picture of sterling scenes and striking 
adventures."-^ Sun. 

"'The Roua Pass' is a work of very great 

fn-omise. It is beautifully written. The romance 
* ingenious and interesting: the story never 
flags."— Critic. 

" The peculiar charm of the novel is its skilful 
painting of the Highlands, and of life among the 
Highlanders. Quick observation and a true sense 
of the poetry in nature and human life, the 
author has."— Examiner. 

" A capital fiction. As a landscape novel, it is 
altoorether delightful."— Globe. 

" ' The Roua Pass ' is a good novel— the best of 
the season."— Westminster Review. 

" This is a very good novel,"— Guardian. 



THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 
A Chronicle. 3 vols. 

" The ' Noble Tray tour ' is a chronicle, interest- 
ing for its facts, interesting for its association, 
and, above all, interesting and important for the 
clear views which it gives of the modes of life in 
'merry England,' at the eventful period to which 
it refers."— Observer. 

" It is an Elizabethan masquerade. Shakespeare, 
the Queen. Essex, Raleigh, and a hundred nobles, 
ladies, and knights of the land, appear on the 
stage. The author has imbued himself with the 
spirit of the times."— Leader. 

"The story is told with a graphic and graceful 
pen, and the chronicler has produced a romance 
not only of great value in a historical point of 
view, but possessing many claims upon the atten- 
tion of the scholar, the antiquary, and the general 
reader."— Post. 

" The book has great merit. The portraits of 
Elizabeth and Essex are well and finely drawn."— 
Critic. 
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NEW NOVELS— continued 



KATHIE BRANDE. By Holme Lee. 

2 vols. 

" * Kathie Brande' Is not merely ft retry Interest- 
ing novel— It is a very wholesome one, for it 
teaches virtue by example/*— Critic. 

"Throughout 'Kathie Brande' there is nmch 
sweetness, andoousiderahlepowerof description." 
—Saturday Review. 

M • Kathie Brande * is intended to illustrate the 
paramount excellence of duty as a moving prin- 
ciple. It is foil of *e*aUM:'-Daily News. 

" Certainly one of the best novels that we hare 
lately read.**— Guardian. 



PERVERSION ; oh, The Causes and 
Consequences of Infidelity. By 
the late Bey. W. J. Conybeabe. 
3 yols. 

"The ablest novel that has appeared for many 
a fay."— Literary Gazette. 

"This story has a touching; interest, which 
lingers with the reader after ne has closed, the 
book."-- Athenaeum. 

"The tone is good and healthy; the religious 
feeling sound and true, and well sustained."— 
Guardian. 

" This is a novel, written with a strong sense 
both of what is amusing and what is right."— 
Examiner. 

" It is long, very long, since we have read a 
narrative of more power than this."— British 
Quarterly Review. 

"This is a good and a noble book."— New 
Quarterly. 



FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 
or, Phases of London Life. By 
E. M. Whitty, Author of " The 
Governing Classes." 2 vols. 

"Mr. Whitty is a genuine satirist, employing 
satire for a genuine purpose. You laugh with nim 
very much .Tout the laughter is fruity and ripe in 
thought. His style is serious, and his cast of 
mlna severe. The author has a merriment akin 
to that of Jaqnes and that of Timon."— Athenaum. 

" ' Men and women as they are, and life as it is ' 
might be the motto of Mr. Whitty's 'Friends of 
Bohemia.' Mr. Whitty is a satirist, and seldom 
forgets it. His dialogues are rapid and dramatic 
as those of a French novel, and perfectly natural." 
— Westminster Review. 

" ' Friends of Bohemia' has the rare merit of 
painting clever pictures and of being sparkling 
and dramatic from beginning to end/*— Daily 

Newt. 

"The book is fresh and vigorous ; the style is 
terse and lively.*'— New Quarterly. 



THE EVE OF ST. MARK. By 

Thomas Doubleday. 2 vols. 

" • The Eve of St. Mark ' is not only well written, 
but adroitly constructed, and interesting. Its 
tone is perhaps too gorgeous ; its movement is too 
much that of a masquerade; but a mystery is 
created, and a very loveable heroine is pour- 
tTused."—Athenatum. 

" • The Eve of St. Mark • is an interesting story, 
vividly coloured, and not a little dramatic in its 



construction. . . 
manoe— a diorama 
Leader. 



. The book is really a ro- 
of antique Venetian life."— 



"It is the work of an artist, thoughtfully de- 
signed, and executed with elaborate pains/in all 
that relates to the accessories and colouring of 
the time. It will better than most novels orthe 
day, repay attentive perusal."— Preen. 

"We can cordially recommend 'The Eve of St. 
Mark' as a. well told, dramatically constructed 
tale."— Crtttc. 

" In every way a striking romance. The plot of 
the tale is skilfully constructed, ana the startling 
events are so dexterously introduced as not to 
appear improbable."— Sun. 

LUCIAN PLAYFAIR. By Thomas 
Mackebn. 3 vols. 

"There are many truehearted sketches in it of 
the homes of our poor, and some wise thoughts 
about education, mingled with speculations that 
at least tend in a right direction.*— Examiner. 

"The author has some graphic power, and 
various scenes in the three volumes are drawn 
with much vividness."— Press. 

"It is impossible to close the book without a 
feeling of deep respect for the writer, for the 
purity and elevation of his views, his earnestness 
without bitterness."— Globe. -******* 

'* The most ardent lover of incident will find in 
this work enough to enchain his interest."— 
Morning Herald. 



AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins, 
Author of "Basil," "Hide and 
Seek," &c. 2 vols. 

"Mr. Wilkie Collins tells a story well and for- 
cibly— his style is eloquent and picturesque, and 
he has a keen Insight into character.' 7 — Daily 

News. 

" No man living better tells a story."— Leader. 

" Mr. Wilkie Collins takes high rank among the 
few who can invent a thrilling story, and tell it 
with brief simplicity."— Globe. 

"These stories possess all the, author's well- 
known beauty of style and dramatic power."— 
New Quarterly Review. 



NOVELS FORTHCOMING. 



A NEW NOVEL. By the Author 
of "Tales for the Bush," &c. 
3 vols. 

A NOVEL. By Miss E. W. Atkin- 
son, Author of " Memoirs of the 
Queens of Prussia." 
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A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
"Amberhill." 3 vols. 

A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
" The Heir of Vallis." 

OLD AND YOUNG. 1 vol. 



SMITH, EUDEB AND CO. 



NEW BOOKS FOB YOUNG READERS. 

THE PARENTS' CABINET op Amusement and Instruction for Young 
Persons. New edit, carefully revised, in 12 Monthly Shilling Volumes, 
each complete in itself, and each containing a full page Illustration in oil 
colours, with wood engravings, and handsomely hound in ornamented 
hoards. 

CONTENTS. 

AMUSING STORIES, all tendingto the development of good qualities, and the avoidance of faults. 
BIOGRAPHIOAL A0OOUNTSOF REMARKABLE CHARACTERS, interesting to Young People. 
SIMPLE NARRATIVES OF HISTORICAL EVENTS, salted to the capacity of children. 
ELUCIDATIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY, adapted to encourage habits of observation. 
FAMILIAR EXPLANATIONS OF NOTABLE SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES AND MECHANICAL 

GEOGRAPHY, INHABITANTS, AND PRODUCTIONS OF 



INVENTIONS. 
LIVELY ACCOUNTS OF THE 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 



Miss Edghwobth's Opinion of the Pakbitts' Oabivbv:— 
*'I almost feel afraid of praising it as much as I think it deserves. . . . There is so mnoh 
that it cannot tire. It alternately excites and relieves attention, and does not lead 



variety in the book 



Whoever 



to the "bad habit of frittering away the mind by requiring no exertion from the reader, 
your scientific associate is, he understands his business and children's capabilities right well. . . . 
Without lecturing, or prosing, you keep the right and the wrong dearly marked; and hence all 
the sympathy of the young people is always enlisted on the right side." 






Vol. I. was published December 1 ; VoL IL, is now ready ; 
Vol. HI. will be published February 1st. 



and 



By the Author of " Round the Fire," &c. 



i. 



UNICA : a Story for a Sunday 
Afternoon. With Four Cuts. 
Price Ss. cloth. 

OLD GINGERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL-BOYS. With Four 
Coloured Plates. Price 3*. cloth. 

•"Old Gingerbread and the School-boys' is 
delightful, and the drawing and colouring of the 
pictorial part done with a spirit and correctness." 

" This tale is very good, the descriptions being 
natural, with a feeling of country freshness."— 
Spectator. 

" The book is wellgotup, and the coloured plates 
are very pretty."— Globe. 

- An excellent boys' book ; excellent in its moral, 
chaste and simple in its language, and luxuriously 
illustrated."— muetratedNeweofthe World. 

"A very lively and excellent tale, illustrated 
with very delicately ooloured pictures." — 
Economist. 

" A delightful story for little boys, inculcating 
benevolent feelings to the poor."— Eclectic Review. 

in. 

WILLIE'S BIRTHDAY; showing how 
a Little Boy did what he Liked, 
and how he Enjoyed it. With 
Four Illustrations. Price 2*. 6d. cl. 

WILLIE'S REST 7'jl Sunday Story. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

*' Graceful little tales, containing some pretty 
parables, and a good deal of simple foeling."— 
Economist. 

" Extremely well written story books, amusing 
and moral, and got up in a very handsome style." 
—Morning Herald- 

UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 3s. cl. 

" An excellent little book of moral improvement 
made pleasant to children : it is far beyond the 
common-plaoe moral tale in design and execution." 
—Globe. 



VI. 



ROUND THE FIRE: Six Stories 
for Young Readers. Square 
16mo, with Four Illustrations. 
Price 3*. cloth. 

" Charmingly written tales for the young,"— 
Leader. 

" Six delightful little stories."— Guardian. 

"Simple and very interesting."— National 
Review. 

" True children's stories."— Athenceum. 



THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 
or, The Black Brothers. By 
John Buskin, M. A. Third edition, 
with 22 Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. Price 2*. 6d. 

" This little fancy tale is by a master-hand. The 
story has a charming moral."— Examiner. 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of the "Parents' Cabinet." 
Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 

With numerous Cuts. Price ls.6d. 
cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENTS BREAKFAST. 

By Sara Coleridge. Price 2s. 
doth. 



JUVENILE MISCELLANY. 

2s. 6d. cloth. 



Price 



INVESTIGATION ; or, Travels in 
the Boudoir. By Miss Halsted. 
Fcap. cloth, price 3*. 6<f. 
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POETRY. 



POEM8. By Fred. W. Wyow. 

Fcap. 8vo. Price 5*. cloth. 

POEMS. BjAdaTbevanion. 5*. cl. 

•' There really is a value in such poems as those 
of Ada Trevanlon. They give an image of what 
many women are on their oest side. Perhaps no- 
where can we point to a more satisfactory fruit 
of Christian civilisation than in a volume like 
this/*— Saturday Review. 

" There are many passages in Miss Trevanion's 
poems full of grace and tenderness, and as sweet 
as music on the water."— Prets. 

"These poems by Ada Trevanlon an like the 
songs of a bird, pleasant fancies, trilling with 
overflowing rapture."— Critic. 

" These are really poems, rieh in descriptive 
power and genuine feeling."— British Quarterly. 

" They are of genuine merit, and characterised 
by tender and deep feeling."— Illustrated News of 
the World. 

POEMS. By Henry Cecil. 5*. cloth. 

"He shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and less restrictive measures the lyric 
element is dominant. . . . If Mr. Cecil does not 
make his name famous. It is not that he does not 
deserve to do so."— Critic. 

" There is an unmistakeable stamp of genuine 
poetry in most of these pages."— Economist. 

"Mr. Cecil'B poems display qualities which 
■tamp them the productions of a fine imagination 
and a cultivated taste."— M orning Herald. 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Sydney Dobell, Author of 

"Balder," "The Roman," &c. 

Crown 8yo, 5*. cloth. 

" That Mr. Dobell is a poet, ' England in time of 
War' bears witue»6."—Athen<eum. 

THE CRUEL SISTER, and other 
Poems. Fcap. 8yo, 4*. cloth. 

" There are traces of power, and the versification 
displays freedom and skill."— Guardian. 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, 
Bart., M.P. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. cloth. 

"A refined, scholarly, and gentlemanly mind is 
apparent all through this volume."— Leader. 

IONICA. Fcap. 8vo, 4s t cloth. 

"The themes, mostly classical, are grappled 
with boldness, and toned with a lively imagination. 
The style is rich and firm, and cannot be said to 
be an imitation of any known author. We cor- 
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